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NUMBER OF PARENTS have written to this 
magazine with regard to its discussion of a 
greater frankness with their children on the 

mystery of life, expressing a conviction that we are 
correct in our attitude, but also expressing here a 
doubt and there a fear as to its wisdom. A few of 
the questions asked us are here answered for the 
benefit of other parents who may find themselves in 
the same uncertainty of mind. 


Who Shall “Tell”: the Mother or Father? 


‘‘Which is best, to let the truth come to boy or girl 
from the mother, or for the father to tell the boy and 
the mother the girl ?”’ 


No ironclad rule can be laid down: everything 
depends upon circumstances. But, as a general rule, 
the mother is closer to the boy between the ages of 
six and ten, when he should be told, than is the 
father. The moments of close companionship come 
more frequently to the mother in the home than to 
the father at work, and those are the golden moments 
to take advantage of. Then, the average boy is 
closer to his mother: his relation with her seems to 
be of a quicker sympathy and an easier understand- 
ing. The boy looks upon his father more with a 
feeling of awe or respect, sometimes even with fear. 
He is more apt to carry his troubles or confidences to 
his mother, and from such a source a talk is always 
more effective. 


It is Better to be Too Early Than Too Late 

‘‘What is the earliest age, would you say, that a child 

should be ‘told’?’’ 

This all depends upon the child and his surround- 
ings. But our investigations show that a child at six 
or seven is not too young for the first seeds of knowl- 
edge. It has been a constant source of amazement 
to us to find out the early age at which this question 
is discussed —and_ perverted — among children, and 
a parent’s teachings should invariably precede infor- 
mation learned from outside sources. It is better to 
be too early than too late. 


The General Effect on a Young Boy 


‘‘So far as you know, what has been the effect on a 
young boy of telling him the truth straight from the 
shoulder ?”’ 

Personally, we have known of several scores of 
cases: from letters we have heard of scores more, 
and almost without exception has the young boy, 
told the truth, felt a new love and a higher reverence 
for his mother. The testimonies of mothers who 
have experienced this are manifold. 


A Common Topic with Children of Six or Seven 


‘*Do you mean to say that you know of authoritative 
cases, instances that you can believe, where children 
at six or seven have been found to talk about this 
subject ?”’ 

Talk with any schoolteacher or any woman con- 
nected with children’s schools, and ask her, and we 
think you will get all the evidence you want that not 
only have there been instances where children have 
been found talking about this subject, but that, more- 
over, tf ts a@ common topic of talk. That is where 
the ignorance or unwillingness of parents to believe 
is so lamentable and criminal in the eyes of those 
who know. They have no idea of what is in the 
minds of their children. They like to believe that 
their ‘‘ child” is what they call ‘‘ innocent,’’ and they 
labor under this fatal delusion until some fearful 
revelation shocks them, as happened in the case of 
the Chicago school attended by the children of some 
of the ‘‘ best’’ and so-called ‘‘ careful’? homes of the 
neighborhood. The revelations here disclosed were 
‘‘shocking’’ to the parents, and mothers were 

‘ prostrated”’ when they heard of the doings of their 
‘innocent lambs’?! 


Is There a Danger in Physical Books? 


“Take a boy of sixteen: don’t you think that to give 
him a book about his physical self might awaken evil 
thoughts as likely as it might prove a warning?”’ 


In no respect. No boy or young man, it is safe to 
Say, was ever led into immorality by reading a good 
book on its dangers. One might as well argue that 
he would drink more freely from a typhoid-infected 
water-supply when told of its dangers. The truth is 
never dangerous. 


1e Editor's Personal Pa: 


When the Father Should Come In 


“If the mother tells a boy is he not apt to feel or think, 
‘She’s awoman: she doesn’t understand us’?—which 
would, of course, not be the case where the word 
comes from the father.’’ 

That is sometimes true. Where the mother sees 
or feels that such an impression exists, then the 
father should come in and talk as one man to 
another. Of course, boys love to be talked to as 
men, as if they are regarded the equals of their 
fathers, and, put on that plane, they can sometimes 
be reached or appealed to where any other means 
fails. And, by the use of simple words and by drop- 
ping into the language of boys, the story can be very 
effectively told. 


The Best Book for Parents 


‘* What one book, better than any other, would you 
say can help parents to tell the story without fear of 
bungling? I do not meana book to put into the hands 
of the boy or girl, but one intended for the parent.”’ 

We have been loth to recommend books on this 

subject, because, while it is perfectly safe to do so 
in individual cases, a general recommendation may 
be unwise. Yet there are a number of books on the 
subject that are excellent. Perhaps as a book for 
parents we would single out, as to our minds the best 
of them all, that called ‘‘ The Renewal of Life,’’ by 
Margaret Warner Morley, published a year or so 
ago by Messrs. A. C. McClurg and Company, of 
Chicago. Its price is $1.25. This book has the 
advantage of covering the subject in a_ simple, 
natural, intelligent manner, making the story one of 
progression rather than an immediate and sudden 
unfolding of a mystery. It is, also, free of scientific 
expressions and is easily grasped. Then it gives a 
good list of other reliable books on the subject for 
those who want to go further or who want to put a 
book into the hands of a child. 


Where the Boy has No Father 


‘I confess I am afraid, but I would like some man to 
talk to my boy of ten. My husband is dead, and I 
am not quite sure of any man in our immediate 
family. Would you ask our minister ?”’ 

Ask your physician, if you are sure he is to be 
relied upon and is a man who believes rightly and 
has tact and judgment. There is no more dangerous 
man in the world to talk to a young boy on this sub- 
ject than the wrong physician, since what he says 
naturally carries authoritative weight. but a good 
physician, a man of upright principles, with a firm 
belief that every child should know himself, and who 
is capable of getting away from technical terms and 
telling the boy in a simple way, is an ideal person for 
you to enlist in your service. 


Does Telling Fix Children’s Minds on the Topic? 

“It seems to be the conviction of some mothers I know 

that to talk to a young child on this subject of life is 
apt to fix the child’s mind upon it, and that he is 
likely to become morbid on the topic. This is not 
your view, I take it ?”’ 

It is not, and either the mothers you speak of have 
never told their children, or they have had unfortunate 
or exceptional experiences. It certainly lias not so 
resulted with the children of parents we know who 
have told. With them exactly the reverse has been 
found. To know a fact is to be no longer curious 
about it. Is that not true? That is human nature, 
whether child or adult. If you leave a child nothing 
to be curious about why should he be curious? Sat- 
isfy a child’s curiosity and you satisfy him. 


Can the Child Understand? 


‘*‘My boy of eight has begun to ask me questions, but 
I cannot convince myself that he would be able to 
understand ifI didtell himthetruth. Is my analysis 
wrong?’’ 

It is, because it is safe to assume, as a general rule, 
that a child who is able to ask a question is able to 
understand an answer. This is not always true, of 
course, but, in the main, it holds good. Then, it is 
safer to tell the truth to the child, because in that 
case you have only one story to tell, and later there 
is nothing to deny. No one has ever been able to 
prove how much a child can really understand, but 
the weight of evidence leans toward the conviction 
that a child generally understands more than elders 
think he does. 


© 


Not the Whole Story at Once 


“You certainly do not mean that you would tell a 
child the whole story, do you? The mother’s part, I 
can see, but how about the father’s part ?"’ 





Of course, we do not mean to tell a child the whole 
story, any more than you teach him the whole alpha- 
bet at once, or addition, subtraction and multiplication 
all at the same time. The mother’s part in the story 
should always come first: then, later, the father’s 
part. 


Leaving a Child Ignorant of the Story 


“Do you hold it to be preferable to run the risk of a 
child’s misunderstanding what you may tell him 
than to allow him to remain ignorant of the story of 
life ?”’ 

The child cannot remainignorant. If he could the 
argument might be in favor of the parents’ saying 
nothing. But where the parents fail to do their duty 
of enlightening the child he may be depended upon 
to learn it from others, and then, nine chances to one, 
he will learn it in a dangerous manner. That is the 
cruel part of the present policy of silence: the silence 
is only on the part of the parents. 


The Aze to Tell the Story 


‘“T agree with you as to the wisdom of telling the truth 
to children on this subject, and am now preparing 
myseif to talk to my son of seven. But the more I 
look at him and think of telling him, the less I can 
agree with you that at so early an age it is wise. 
On what do you base your statement as to this 
age ?’’ 

We never fixed an age limit for the telling of this 
story toa child. That depends too much upon the 
child and his surroundings. But psychologists have 
determined this fact about the receptiveness of a 
child in his training by parents: that the fundamental 
principles of all child-training must be laid and com- 
pleted by the age of seven; that the basic work is, 
with the average child, finished then, and that all 
subsequent training is more or less a repetition of 
what has gone before. If that is true —and the fact 
has never, to our knowledge, been disproved, but, 
on the contrary, verified scores of times — the greatest 
story of all that we can tell our children should be 
told by the age of seven, as a general thing. Not all 
of it, of course, any more than the whole of history is 
told and taught in one school term. That would be 
absurd, and he would not understand it. But the 
beginning of the story should be told through the 
flowers, the animals or whatever phase of life is 
handiest. 


The Objection to the Stork Story 


‘‘What objection is there to holding to the ‘stork’ 
theory, upon which so many of us have been brought 
up? *’ 

3ecause it is a lie which the child soon finds out. 

And the awakening of a child to a lie is fraught with 
danger, Ifa child gets it into his head that he learns 
things wrong from his parents and learns the truth 
from outside sources, the danger is obvious. Besides, 
the child is entitled to the truth. It is his right, and 
it is his greatest weapon of defense when he goes out 
into the world. Parents seem to fail to realize that a 
child has as much right to the speaking of the truth 
by the parents as they have to exact the truth from 
the child. 


The Oft-Repeated Question: How? 


“After reading all you have said on the question of 
telling children I do not yet get it through my mind 
which is the simplest, clearest and safest way to tell 
the child. Will you answer this question directly ?”’ 

It cannot be answered directly, because everything 
depends upon the intelligence of the parent and the 
temperament of the child. One child, fond of nature, 
may be reached more surely through the lesson of 
the flowers; another, fond of animals, would realize 
the story best through the animal lesson ; another, by 
the advent of another little one, and so it goes. This 
magazine has been, in its different articles, as concrete 
as it is possible to be as to the ways and manner in 
which the story can be told. It has told of the various 
ways that are open and how other parents have told 
their children. But no single rule that is at all safe 
to go by can be laid down that will applv to all 
children. That must be decided upon by the parent 
who knows her child. 
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ANSWERED BY JOSEF HOFMANN 


Peet tainted 


A Department Wherein the Questions of Piano Students 
are Personally Answered by the Distinguished Pianist 


‘ ‘ (writes 


Can Music be Studied in America ? 


Is it necessary for me to go to Europe to continue 
my music studies ? In Doubt. 
If you have very much money to spare why not ? 
You will see much, also hear much—and some of it 
not quite so sublime as you anticipated —and last, but 
not least, you will have ‘studied abroad.”’ While 
this slogan still exercises a certain charm upon some 
people in America their number is growing less year 
by year, because the public has begun to understand 
that the United States affords just as good instruc- 
tion in music as Europe does. It has also been found 
out that to “study abroad” is by no means a guar- 
antee of a triumphant return. Many a young stu- 
dent who went abroad as a Jamb returned as a 
mutton-head. And why should there not be excel- 
lent teachers in America by this time? Even if you 
should insist upon a European teacher you can find 
many of the best in America. Is it not simpler that 
one teacher from Europe go to America to teach 
a hundred students than that a hundred students 
should make the trip for the sake of one teacher ? 
I should advise you to stay where you are or go to 
Philadelphia, New York or Boston, where you can find 
excellent teachers, native, resident Americans and 
foreigners. To quote a case in point let me say that 
in Berlin I found Godowsky’s pupils to be almost 
exclusively Americans. They come from various 
sections of America to study with him and with no 
one else. But during the eighteen years he spent in 
Chicago they did not seem to want him. Perhaps 
he was too near by! Why this self-deception ? 
Without mentioning any names I assure you that 
there are many teachers in America now who, if 
they should go to Europe, would draw a host of 
students after them, and some of these excellent men 
I know personally. It is high time to put an end to 
the superstitious belief in ‘studying abroad.” 


The More Technique the More Practice 
Why do pianists who have more technique than 
many others practice more than these others? p 

Why have the Rothschilds more secretaries than I 
have? Because the administration of a large fortune 

entails more work than that of a small one. A 

pianist’s technique is the material portion of his 

artistic possessions: it is his capital. To keep a 

great technique in fine, working trim is in itself a 

considerable and time-absorbing task. And, be- 

sides, you know that the more we have the more we 
want. This trait is not only human: it is also pianistic. 


The Art of Playing with Feeling 
In the musical manifestations of feeling how does 
the artist chiefly differ from the amateur? 7 4 

The artist expresses his feelings with due defer- 
ence to the canons of Art. Above all, he plays cor- 
rectly without allowing this ever-present correctness 
to make his playing seem lacking in feeling. Without 
unduly repressing or suppressing his individuality 
he respects the composer’s intentions by punctili- 
ously obeying every hint or suggestion he finds 
in the annotations concerning speed, force, touch, 
changes, contrasts, etc. He delivers the composer’s 
message truthfully. His personality or individuality 
reveals itself solely in the way he understands the 
composition and in the manner in which he executes 
the composer’s prescriptions. 

Not so the amateur. Long before he is able to 
play the piece correctly he begins to twist and turn 
things in it to suit himself, under the belief, I sup- 
pose, that he is endowed with an “individuality” so 
strong as to justify an indulgence in all manner of 
“liberties” that is license. Feeling is a great thing; 
so is the will to express it; but both are worthless 
without ability. Hence, before playing with feeling, 
it were well to make sure that everything in the 
piece is in the right place, in the right time, strength, 
touch, and so forth. Correct reading —and not only 
of the notes per se—is a matter that every good 
teacher insists upon with his pupils, even in the 
earliest grades of advancement. The amateur 
should make sure of that before he allows his “feel- 
ings” to run riot. But he very seldom does. 


Playing with Cold Hands 


Shall I, when my hands are cold and stiff, play at 


once difficult and fatiguing things in order to limber 
them up? lowa 


In forcing things with cold hands you always run 
the danger of overstraining, while with a gradual 
limbering you may safely try the same tasks with 
impunity. Handle the piano lightly while the hands 
are cold, and increase both force and speed only 
when the hands have gained their normal tempera- 
ture and elasticity. ‘This may take half or even 
three-quarters of an hour. 1t may be accelerated by 
putting the hands in hot water before playing, but 
this should not be done too often, because it is apt to 
weaken the nerves of the hands. 
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“ Wonder- Children” as Pianists 
My child of five years of age shows signs of great 
talent for music. He hasa keen, true ear, and plays 
rather well for his age. Does this justify me in hop- 
ing that something out of the ordinary will become 
ofhim? They say that so-called ‘‘wonder-children”’ 
never amount to anything in later life. @ LL. 
That ‘‘wonder-children ” never amount to anything 
in later life is not borne out by history. If some are 
disappointments it is either because-they astonished 
by mere executive precocity, instead of charming by 
their talent, or because they were ruined by un- 
scrupulous parents or managers who confounded 
the promise of a future with its realization. But, 
aside from these few, all great musicians were 
“wonder-children,” whether they became composers, 
pianists, violinists, cellists, or what not. The biog- 
raphies of our great masters of the past centuries, 
as well as those of more recent times (Mendelssohn, 
Wagner, Chopin, Schumann, Liszt, Rubinstein, and 
all the others), will bear me out in this statement. 
If your child shows more than mere precocity—if, 
for instance, he does not merely play in his fifth year 
what others play in their tenth, but shows qualities 
of musical superiority—then you may with a fair 
degree of certainty feel hopeful of a fine musical 
future for him. 


Practicing Eight Hours Instead of Four 
Will I advance quicker by practicing eight hours 
instead of four, as I do now ? Alta 

Playing too much in one day has often a deterio- 
rating effect upon one’s studies, because work is 
profitable, after all, only if done with full mental con- 
centration, which can be sustained only for a certain 
length of time. Some exhaust their power of con- 
centration quicker than others; but, however long 
it may have lasted, once it is exhausted all further 
work is like unrolling a scroll which we have labori- 
ously rolled up. Practice self-examination, and if 
you notice that your interest is waning—stop. 

Remember that in studying the matter of quantity 

is of moment only when coupled with quality. Atten- 

tion, concentration, devotion, will make unnecessary 
any inquiries as to how much you ought to practice. 


Where the Accent Should be Placed 
In playing Chopin’s Impromptu in A-flat, Opus 29, 
should the first or the last note of the mordent re- 
ceive the accent? I have heard the mordent sound 
like atriplet. Is this the correct accent? wyjjjjs. 
The last note of the mordent should be accented 
in this case. 


The Art of Accompanying a Soloist 
How should one manage the accompaniment fora 
soloist inclined to play rubato ? LB 
Since you cannot make a contract of artistically 
binding force with a soloist you must take refuge in 
“following.”’ But do not take this word in its literal 
meaning; rather endeavor to divine the intentions 
of your soloist from moment to moment, for this 
divining is the soul of accompanying. To be, in this 
sense, a good accompanist, one must have what is 
called in musical slang a good “nose’’—that is, one 
must musically “scent” whither the soloist is going. 
But, then, the nose is one of the things we are born 
with; we may develop it, as to its sensitiveness, but 
we cannot acquire a nose by learning. Experience 
will do much in these premises, but not everything. 





Any One May Ask Questions 
of Mr. Hofmann 


UT these questions must be concise, of gen- 
eral interest, and be concerned. directly 
with the study of the piano. Odviously no 
superlative or comparative questions about the 
playing of famous pianists can be answered. 
Both Mr. Hofmann, and the editors of THE 
JOURNAL acting in his behalf, reserve the right 
of selecting questions to be answered. Due 
allowance must be made for the time con- 
sumed in sending questions to Mr. Hofmann 
and the return of the answers to THE JOURNAL; 
so correspondents must not expect to see their 
answers in print for some time after their 
questions have been submitted. All answers 
will be confined to this page: zo questions 
will be answered by mail, and no exception 
can be made to this rule. Address all letters 
to Mr. Josef Hofmann, in care of THE LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL, Phiiadelphia. 

In the February issue of THE JOURNAL 
Madame Marchesi will answer the questions of 
vocal stndents. Mr. Hofmann’s answers will 
not appear again until the March issue. 
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Music Schools and Private Teachers 

Shall I take my lessons in a music school or from a 

private teacher? Edward McD. 

Music schools are very good for acquiring a general 

musical education. For the higher study of an execu- 
tive specialty (piano, violin, the voice, etc.) I should 
naturally prefer private instruction from a specialist, 
because he can give more attention to each individual 
pupil than is possible under the wholesale system 
followed, not by all, but by the majority of music 
schools. What I should advise would be a combi- 
nation: General matters—harmony, counterpoint, 
forms, history and «sthetics—in a music school; and 
private lessons for your specialty from a teacher who 
has an established name as an executive artist. The 
best music schools have such a man at their head, 
and in these you find the best combination. 


Masters Cannot be Studied in Order 
Will you give me your views as to the order in 
which the masters of piano composition should be 
studied ? Walter. 
To classify composers, without specifying their 
works, is never advisable. Beethoven’s first and last 
sonatas differ so fundamentally from each other in 
every particular that one may play the first one very 
well and yet be for many years (perhaps forever) 
unable to play the last one. And still, it is the same 
Beethoven that wrote both works. We can, there- 
fore, hardly speak of an “order of composers.” So 
long as we are dealing with masters the question 
should not be: Which master ?—but, Which com- 
position does your stage of mental and technical 
development call for? If you will defer the study 
of any other composer until you have fully mastered 
the works of Beethoven—only the principal ones, at 
that—you will need a life of more length than the 
Bible allots to the average man. 


A Rule for Selecting the Speed 
As the words “‘ largo,’’ *‘ allegro,’’ etc., are supposed 
to indicate a certain rate of speed, can you give a 
rule so that a student who cannot have the aid of a 
teacher will be able to understand in what time he 
should play a composition ? Forward. 
If the metronome is not indicated you have to 
consult your own good taste. Take the most rapid 
notes of your piece, play them as rapidly as the gen- 
eral trend of the piece will «wsthetically permit, and 
adjust the general tempo accordingly. 


Four Ways to Study a Piano Piece 
Should composition be studied away from the 
piano? Celia. 
There are four ways to study a composition: 
. On the piano with the music. 
. Away from the piano with the music. 
. On the piano without the music. 
. Away from the piano without the music. 
and 4 are mentally the most taxing and 
fatiguing ways, no doubt; but they also serve best to 
develop the memory and what we mean by “scope,” 
which is a faculty of great importance. 
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How to Use the Pedal 
Please tell me how to use the pedal. I find that in 
some pieces there is no mark under the measures to 
show me when it should be used. Is there any rule 
which you can give me? Boston Student. 
Assuming that you have in mind the artistic use of 
the pedal, I regret to say that there is no more a rule 
for this than for the mixing of colors upon the palette 
of a painter who strives for some particular shade or 
tint. He knows that blue and yellow make green, 
that red and blue make purple; but those are ground 
colors which he can rarely use. For the finer shades 
he has to experiment, to consult his eye and his 
judgment. The relation between the pedal and the 
player’s ear is exactly similar to that of the palette 
and the painter’s eye. Generally speaking (from 
sad experience) it is far more important to know 
when not to use the pedal than when to use it. We 
must refrain from its use whenever there is the 
slightest danger of unintentional mingling of tones. 
This is best avoided by taking the pedal a/ter striking 
the tone upon which it is to act, and to release it 
promptly and simultaneously with the striking of 
the next tone. It may be at once taken again, and 
this alternation must be kept up where there is 
either a change of harmony or a succession of “ pass- 
ing notes.”” This is the only positive rule I can give, 
but even this is often violated. Let your ear be the 
guardian of your right foot. Accustom your ear to 
harmonic and melodic clarity, and—listen closely. 
To teach the use of the pedal independent of the 
action of your own ear is impossible. 
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Not Worth While 


LITTLE boy of four years asked his mother : 
‘““Mamma, who made the lions and ele- 
phants?” 
‘‘God, my dear,’’ she answered. 
“And did He make the flies, too?” asked the 
little fellow. 
‘Yes, my dear,” replied his mother. 
The little chap paused a while; then he said: 
‘‘Fiddlin’ work, seems to me—making flies.” 
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A Good Start for the New Year 


HAT’S all the row over on the next 
block ?” a reporter asked of a policeman. 
‘‘Aw, only a wooden weddin’.”’ 
“4 wooden w edding ?” 
‘‘Sure. A couple uv Poles is gettin’ married.” 


In the Wrong Flock 


RS. PHILPOTS came panting downstairs 

on her way to the temperance society meet- 
ing. She was a short, plump woman. ‘Addie, 
run up to my room and get my blue ribbon 
rosette, the temperance badge,” she directed her 
maid. ‘‘I have forgotten it. You will know it, 
Addie—blue ribbon and gold lettering.” 

‘*Vas’m, I knows it right well.’”? Addie could 
not read, but she knew a blue ribbon with gold 
lettering when she saw it, and therefore had no 
trouble in finding it and fastening it properly on 
the dress of her mistress. 

At the meeting Mrs. Philpots was too busy 
greeting her friends to note that they smiled 
when they shook hands with her. 

When she reached home supper was served, 
so she went directly to the dining-room, where 
the other members of the family were seated. 

‘Gracious me, Mother!” exclaimed her son; 
“that blue ribbon—you haven’t been wearing 
that at the temperance mecting ?” 

A loud laugh went up on all sides 

‘Why, what is it, Harry?” asked the good 
woman, clutching at the ribbon in surprise. 

“Why, Mother dear, didn’t you know that 
was the ribbon I won at the show ?” 

The gold lettering on the ribbon read: 

INTERSTATE POULTRY SHOW 

First Prize Bantam 


A Wireless Message 


A ITTLE girl, being punished by her mother, 
flew, white with rage, to her desk, wrote on 
a piece of paper, and then going out in the yard 
she dug a hole in the ground, put the paper in it 
and covered it over. The mother, being inter- 
ested in her child’s doings, went out after the 
little girl had gone away, dug up the paper and 
read: 

Dear Devil: 


*lease come and take my mamma away. 





He Certainly Had It 


HEAR your brother has the hay fever pretty 
badly,” said one man to another. 
‘“‘He has. He even sneezes every time he 
passes a grass-widow.” 


Why He Asked it of Her 


“T ISS EDITH,” asked a young man, ‘‘may 

I ask you, please, not to call me Mr. 
Durand ?” 

“*But,” said Miss Edith, with great coyness, 
“‘our acquaintance is so short, you know. WI 
should I not call you that ?” 

“Well,” said the young man, 
my name is Dupont.” 


hiefly because 


He Got Even Ail Risht 
AS sROCER was guilty of some rather sharp 


practice on a customer, and the latter 
sti imped out of the store, roz aring : 

‘You’re a swindle r, and I’ll never enter your 
doors again!” 

Next day, though, he came back and bought 

e pounds of sugar. 

_“*Dear me,” said the grocer, smiling in a for- 
giving way, ‘‘I thought you were never going to 
enter my doors again.” 

“‘Well, I didn’t mean to,” said the customer; 
“but yours is the only shop in the place where I 
can get what I want. I am going to pot some 
bulbs and I need sand.” 








NoTE—In the next issue of THE JOURNAL (for February) the answers to the ‘‘ Will 
You Tell Me?”’ questions will appear on this page. This department —‘‘ That Reminds 
Me’’—will next be found in the March number. 








He Saw the Beginning 


A FRIEND of the family had been summoned 
to testify, much against his will, as to certain 
domestic disturbances in a Chicago household. 

““You saw these blows administered ?” asked 
counsel. 

“*Yes, sir,’’ replied the witness. 

“Did you see the beginning of the quarrel 
between this man and his wife?” 

“. Gra.” 

‘*When was it?” 

“Six years ago.” 

“Six years ago! How is that possible?” 

“IT was a guest at their wedding,” said the 
witness. . 


’ 


One on the Husband 


YOUNG mother had a habit of airing the 
baby’s clothes at the window. Her “hus- 
band didn’t like it, and believed that if she saw 
the practice as others saw it she would desist. 
He directed their afternoon walk one day so as 
to bring the nursery window into full view. 
Stopping abruptly he pointed to the baby’s 
dress flapping unconsciously in the breeze, and 
asked sarcastically: ‘‘My dear, what is that 
displayed in our window ?” 
“*That?” she replied. ‘‘Why, that is the flag 
of our union.” 


Near Enoush 


NE day, as a train from the East pulled up at 
a little station of a most depressing town in 
the fever-and-ague district of a Southern State, a 
passenger, thrusting his head out of a car win- 
dow asked of a dejected-looking citizen who was 
leaning against the station door: 
‘*Tell me, what do you call this dead, dried-up, 
dreary, low-down place?” 
‘“*That’s near enough, stranger,’ 
native in a melancholy voice. 
that.” 


’ 


replied the 
‘Let it go at 


The Trouble with the Hens 


Bie poultry editor of a county paper received 
this letter from a poetical, summer cottager 

Dear Editor: What shall I do? Each morn 
when I visit my hen-house I find two or three fowls 
on their backs, their feet sticking straight up and 
their souls wandering through fields Elysian. 
What is the matter ? 


The prosaic editor replied by return mail: 

Dear Friend: The principal trouble with your 
hens seems to be that they are dead. There isn’t 
much that you can do, as they will apm be that 
way for some time. Yrs resptfly, a 


He Wanted to Know the Worst 


MINER who was suffering with dyspepsia 
one day consulted a doctor and took his 
prescription to a druggist to be made up. 

‘*Well, how much?” said the miner, when the 
prescription was finished. 

‘*Let’s see,” said the druggist. ‘‘It’s a dollar- 
ten for the medici ine, and fifteen cents for the 
bottle. That makes ——” 

He hesitated, afraid he might have forgotten 
something, and the miner said impatiently : 

“Well, hurry up, boss. Put a price on the 
cork and let us know the worst.” 


Knew What She Wanted 


TEACHER asked her class to draw a picture 
of that which they wished to be when they 
grew up. The pupils went diligently to work 
with paper and pencil, some drawing pictures of 
soldiers, policemen, fine ladies, etc. They all 
worked hard, except one little girl, who sat 
quietly holding her pad and pencil in hand 
The teacher, observing her, asked 
‘Don’t you know what you want to be when 
you grow up, Anna!” 
‘*Yes, I know,” replied the little girl, ‘but 
I don’t know how to draw it. 
married.” 


I want to be 
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The School-Child Up to Date 
By Elsie Duncan Yale in “Life” 


ee haste to school, my little child, 
Or else you will be late; 

Your books are all aseptic now, 
And here’s your sterile slate. 


Your pencil has been boiled an hour— 
’Tis germless, now, I hope; 

And don’t forget to wash your desk 
With this carbolic soap. 


And lest about the schoolroom floor 
Some unseen microbes lurk, 

Just sprinkle formaline around 
Before you set to work. 


You’d better put, for safety’s sake, 
Bichloride in the ink; 

And water that has not been boiled 
You must not dare to drink. 


Of course, when recess comes around, 
Some food you'll want to munch; 
So in this disinfected box 
Is predigested lunch. 


And since ’tis said that in a kiss 
Bacteria may dwell, 

I may not give you, as I’d like, 
A mother’s fond Kare well. 





The Deacon was Right 


MINISTER of the Gospel one Sabbath 
announced to his flock that he would have 
to leave them, as he was called to another field. 

‘How much more salary do you expect to get 
there than here?” asked one of the deacons. 

‘Three hundred dollars,’”’ remarked the min- 
ister with some hesitation. 

‘I don’t blame you for goin’,’’ remarked the 
deacon, who had been a worldly man in his time, 
‘*but you should be more exact in your language. 
That isn’t a ‘call’; it’s a ‘raise.’” 


Revenge is Sweet 


WOMAN entered a railway train crowded 

with winter tourists ~~ happened to take a 
seat in front of a newly-married couple. She 
was hardly seated before they began making 
remarks about her, which some of the passengers 
must have heard. 

Her last year’s bonnet and cloak were fully 
criticised with more or less giggling on the 
bride’s part, and there is no telling what might 
have come next if the woman had not put a 
sudden stop to the conversation by a bit of 
clever, feminine strategy. 

She turned her head, noticed that the bride 
was considerably older than the bridegroom, 
and, in the smoothest of tones, said: 

‘Madam, will you please have your son 
remove his feet from the back of my chair?” 


She Wanted to Know 


4G WAS at a New York Symphony Orchestra 
concert conducted by Walter Damrosch 
The audience was anticipating an exquisite 
rendition of choice selections from some famous 
composers, conspicuous among whom was 
Richard Wagner, the opening number in this 
instance being one of his compositions 

As was usual, the leading performers of the 
orchestra, as they appeared upon the platform, 
were met with enthusiastic applause, the climax 
bing reached with the appearance of Mr. 
Damrosch himself 

When the excitement had somewhat subsided 
and the concert was about to begin a well 
dressed woman, seated quite near the front, 
turned to the woman beside her and said in an 
audible voice: ‘*Pardon me, but would you 
kindly tell me which one is Wagner?” 





He Needed it More 


MINISTER meeting a neighbor’s boy who 
had just come out of a fight on New Year’s 
Day with a fearful black eye, put his hand on 
the boy’s head and said 
‘*My boy, I pray you may never fight again 


and that you may never receive another black 
eye.” 

*‘That’s all right,” said the boy “You go 
home and pray over your own kid. I gave him 


two of ’em. 
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Snow, sunshine, and just need not deter you from your ‘ 
enough “snap” in the air to morning walk. 


make you hurry—that is a com- Use pure soap—Ivory Soap. 


bination that brings the roses to Rinse your hands and face in 
one’s cheeks. 
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cold water and satisfy yourself 

There is only one drawback— that they are thoroughly dry. If 
the possibility that one’s hands you will do these things, you 
and face may be chapped. But need have no fear of cold or 
that is only a possibility; and it wind. 
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Nine tenths of the trouble that so many people have in the way of chapped 
hands and rough skins is due, first, to lack of care in drying the skin, after washing; 
and, second, to the use of soaps that contain “free”’ alkali. 

There is no “free” alkali in Ivory Soap. That is why it will not injure the 
| finest fabric or the most delicate skin. That is why it is used—why it should be 
used—ain preference to toilet soaps that sell for three, four and five times its price. 


Ivory Soap 2. ee 994300 Per Cent. Pure. 
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Nobody has any right to find life uninteresting or unre- 
warding who sees within the sphere of his own activity a 
wrong he can help to remedy, or within himself an evil he 
can hope to overcome. PRESIDENT ELIOT 


HETHER THE THEATRE IS GOOD OR BAD in its influence upon 
young people will always remain a mooted question. But one fact 
we, aS parents, should accept: that the theatre has undoubtedly 
come to stay, and the proper thing for us to do is to make up our minds 
just what would be the wisest attitude for us to take toward it. 





r——~] WE CAN STAY AWAY FROM THE THEATRE. That is 
simple. But it is simpler to us elders who were raised in 
B days of fewer theatres and more difficult ways of getting 
to them. But now, with ten theatres to every one of a 
It is decade or two ago, and a trolley-car direct to the door, it 
Not the is different. Perhaps had a theatre been within easy reach 
of our house, when we were young, we might not be able 
to boast, as some of us do today, that ‘‘We have never 
been inside of a theatre, and we see no reason why our 
children should go.” When the road to pleasure is made easier the 
attraction to travel it increases: that is human nature. . 
The theatre is neither all bad nor all good. ‘The girl to whom the stage 
is all glamour, the footlights distorting everything they illumine, is as far 
from the real truth as is the parent who arbitrarily pronounces it all 
pernicious mummery and lamentable frailty of human flesh. The theatre in 
itself is not bad. On the contrary, its educative value is shown with signal 
clearness in what it has done to make Shakespeare, for example, known and 
familiar to us. It is safe to say that the plays of. Shakespeare would 
not begin to be so close to the public if they had been left between book- 
covers and never transferred to the stage. And herein lies the great 
value of the theatre: in that which it can teach the eye which the book 
would utterly fail to teach the mind. Anything seen is always longer 
remembered than the same thing read. And a great work is always much 
more clearly understood in its meaning when it is acted out before us. 
Even if it does nothing further than to make us dissent from our own 
conception of a character it has at least served the excellent purpose of 
stimulating individual thought. ‘That is always educative. 


Same Now 














| WHERE THE THEATRE IS HARMFUL, and distinctly so, is in 

rib the inexplicable picture presented particularly at matinées 
of scores and hundreds of young girls at plays they should 
never see. This is one of the most unaccountable elements 
Where the in our modern life: the careless attendance of sweet and 
Theatre refined young girls at plays absolutely unsuited to their 
age. And this attendance is with the consent of ,their 
parents: often a mother accompanying her young daughter 
and the young daughters of other mothers as chaperon! 
We cannot place the blame upon these young girls. We cannot blame the 
theatre for putting on such plays when houses are packed and the safes of 
box-offices overflow. It is distinctly the fault of the parents in allowing 
their young daughters to see these salacious plays. ‘Then if one of these 
misdirected girls acquires the “matinée habit ’—so very easily acquired by 
a young girl attracted by the glitter of the footlights—if she neglects 
altogether the more serious side of life, and finally makes a failure of her 
life, everybody, including the parents, very naturally puts all the blame upon 
the baneful theatre! Curious logic, this, but oh, so human! 
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is Harmful 














NO GOOD PURPOSE IS SERVED by going to the theatre to 

see a girl whose only claim to attention is that she can 
8 wear a clinging gown, glide across a stage and affect a 
musical voice. A harmful purpose is there helped along 








Actors by emphasizing in the girl a wrong opinion of herself. 
We May The progress of the drama is not helped along by seeing a 
Well Avoid woman going through a number of acts of hysteria and 
| finally swinging from a bell-clapper. Our knowledge of 


history is not enriched, but defiled, when a woman of ques- 
tionable personal repute instinctively digs up the most salacious figures in 
French history and attempts to bring them to life before us. A dramatist need 
not be encouraged because he chooses to live and wallow in the slime of 
human nature, and then, by clever phrase and epigram, gives a semblance 
of cleanliness to those sides of us that are closely akin to the lower animals. 
The vulgar jokes of a pair of Broadway loafers, who would be shunned by 
men in any reputable line of business, hold no relation to an evening of 
clean comedy that refreshes us thoroughly. When the theatre presents 
such outcasts and portrays such a decadent art, as it constantly does and 
will do so long as people support it, it behooves all self-respecting and 
decent people to keep away from it until there is a wholesome change. 
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But INSTEAD OF SHUNNING THE THEATRE altogether, 
and condemning it as an institution, let us encourage the 
8 best when it offers the best, just as we encourage by our 
means and by our approval, in other lines, the best efforts 
The in any form of human endeavor. Let us only be sure that 
Theatre it is the best, and this our instincts will always tell us. 
P “ There is so little that is good,” wesay. True: lamentably 
as a Tonic Sock te 8 
true. But itis there. And we can only make the theatre 
better by our patronage of those players who do appear 
upon its boards with a clean and high purpose. To see Forbes Robertson 
in the delineation of true dramatic art; to see Francis Wilson in his artistic 
and always intelligent foolery; to see Julia Marlowe in her exquisite por- 
trayal of Viola in “ Twelfth Night”; to spend an evening with uplifting comedy 
as Annie Russell portrays it; to renew our childhood hours with Maude 
Adams as she flits through “ Peter Pan’’; to strike with David Warfield the 
great human chords in our daily lives; to get a clearer realization of the 
times in which Christ lived and the people who lived with Him as E. H. 
Sothern portrays them in “John the Baptist’’; to run the whole gamut of 
human life with the Ben Greet Players in their marvelous old-century play of 
“ Everyman ’’—these and other pictures which the modern theatre affords are 
not degrading: they are uplifting in the highest sense. And the number of 
such plays or actors will be in exact ratio as we support them. Every time we 
keep away from a worthless or immoral play we do all that is within our 
power to do to drive that class of play from the stage. Theatrical managers 
will not persist in offering what the public refuses to accept: depend upon 
that. ‘The character of the theatre is determined by the public. No fair- 
minded person will dispute this statement. It helps along no good purpose 
to condemn all plays and refuse recognition to the earnest actor, simply on 
account of the baser part of what the theatres offer. There are always enough 
good plays, although seemingly there are few. But constant theatregoing 
is not necessary. Nor is it healthy. We shall enjoy the few times more 
when we do go if we go only to see the good plays. Then it is a tonic. 














“SHALL WE GO TO CHURCH ?” How many times we hear 

this question and the answer that usually follows: ‘I do not 
A think churchgoing does me any good.” We forget that the 
invitation sent out by the churches means: Come and help 
Shall us in our work. It is to be givers and doers, not so much 
We Go as receivers, that the church invites us. The principle of 
on Chace? Protestantism is that each member is as truly responsible 
for the life of the church as is the minister. There is no 
sacerdotal caste. We lose much by not recognizing this 
truth. ‘The very fact that we are not under authority binds each member 
the more to voluntary loyalty. 

‘Those of us who have grown up in a Christian land, under the beneficent 
and purifying influence of the church, owe it a debt which can never be 
repaid. We ought never to say, “What can I gain from the church?” but 
rather, ‘What may I be allowed to do to help it?” And those who give, 
asking for nothing again, are those who receive most. A faultfinding spirit 
closes the heart and destroys the power of receiving. ‘The sermon, the 
prayers, the service, may not harmonize at all with our feelings and tastes. 
No matter. We do not go to church primarily for any of these things. 
We go to be with our brothers and sisters in our Father’s house. We ask 
God’s blessing together on our work. The sense of Christian brotherhood, 
and of the answer to united prayer, can be gained in no other way, and 
will be a strengthening and inspiring influence in our daily life. And that 
influence the most of us need and should be glad to seek. 
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A WOMAN FRIEND WRITES YOU: “I must run in and see 
you next week, and I will.””, Common politeness, of course, 
Ba you feel, demands that you shall be at home, and so you 


N salle ‘ ome ‘. 
keep within its shadow all week. The promised caller 





The does not come. You meet her and she casually says: 
| “ Polite ” ‘Too bad I haven’t had a chance to run in. So busy, 
gen you know.” No apology: no realization that she actually 


l 





interfered with your plans for the entire week. “I’ll be in 
your neighborhood on Wednesday, and I’ll run in,” is said 
in apparent sincerity. Again you remain at home: no appearance of the 
friend: no note of explanation: no apology: no reference, even, to the 
incident at subsequent meetings. ‘ But they are not nice women who 
do those things,” is immediately argued. But they are: women in the very 
“nicest” society, so called. Only, there is this difference between you and 
them: You regard your word as a promise, they give and accept ‘Come 
and see me,” or “ I must come and see you,” as a current phrase of so-called 
“polite society,” rarely seriously intentioned, rarely kept. Scores of so- 
called “nice” women, careful of every other propriety, have no idea 
whatever how lightly they make what others accept as actual promises, and 
the irritations which they cause over and over again by the light regard in 
which they hold their word. All too few women—and men, also, for that 
matter—have due regard for the morality that attaches itself to a promise. 
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| ‘THERE IS NEED FOR EXTREME CARE lest we progress 
| too fast in this vital matter of a greater frankness with our 
8 | children as to the mystery of life. Hundreds of parents 
have been convinced of the calamitous failure of the policy 
Where of silence, and, as in all such cases, there are signs that 
Grave | their new attitude may lead them to the other extreme, 
..._| Which is just now taking the form of a movement to 
Danger Lies | have the whole subject taught in schools and colleges. ‘This 
is not a new phase of the subject, by any means, as those 
who advance it seem to think. It has been discussed for years, with the 
result of a radical division of opinion. But the most conservative view 
distinctly challenges the wisdom of such a movement. It is true that in 
France and Germany public lectures dealing with the whole subject have 
given excellent results. But in those countries, as in others, the subject 
holds a different relation in the home from what it does in the average 
American family. It is far more freely discussed than with us, and here is 
where we must begin. It is always for the honie to teach and for the school 
to supplement and to enforce. But not vice versa. In thousands of cases 
the American child, under existing conditions, would glean his first knowl- 
edge of the subject at school, and the whole question would turn upon 
the personality, the tact, the efficiency of the teacher and the manner and 
delicacy of presenting the knowledge. ‘The subject is too capable of being 
made dangerously attractive without being effective. 











| WE ARE BY NO MEANS READY to put the question into 

| the hands of our children’s instructors. ‘That may come 

8 | later: probably it will. But not yet. It would make it too 

| easy for scores of parents to shift the responsibility from 

We | where it belongs—on their own shoulders. ‘The father 
Must Not | © the mother, as the case may be, is the proper person to 
Shift Duty enlighten the child about itself; and where, for some good 





reason or other, this is not practicable or possible, then a 








trustworthy physician is the next in order. But even such 
a selection must be made with extreme care, without a single shadow of 
doubt, for a wrong or tactless explanation from the physician is fraught with 
tremendous danger. Far better is a shambling or halting explanation on the 
part of the parents. A trustworthy book — and there are such—can help the 
parent, either for his or her own guidance or to put into the hands of the 
child at the proper time. But let us not yet assume the grave risk of having 
our children’s eyes opened and their minds awakened on this momentous 
subject by teachers or instructors. ‘There are excellent teachers in whose 
hands the subject would be perfectly safe, but the responsibility is a grave 
one. Then, too, it is a question whether we have the right to ask the 
teacher to discharge a duty that plainly belongs to the parent. 





[ | Why Is It THAT SO MANY PEOPLE seem to dislike good 
lo music? Why do songs of the “ Mother, tuck the covers in” 

e variety please them, while they are bored when they listen 

: to “Lohengrin”? ‘The answer is that some folk seem to 
Bread take toward good music precisely the same attitude that a 
or child takes toward roast beef. ‘The child prefers ice cream 
Ice Cream | 4nd candy, and if left to itself would make its meals of such 
stuff to the ruin of its stomach and its ultimate death. <A 


grown man prefers a good sirloin steak to a pound of 
candy. He may eat candy once in a while as a pastime, but he does not 
try to live on it. But what most people wish to do with good music is to 
put it into a class with a box of bonbons, a summer excursion down the bay 
or the Sunday newspaper’s comic page. ‘They do not like it because it 
persists in placing itself in a class with Dante’s “ Divine Comedy,” Raphael’s 
“Transfiguration ” or the Cathedral at Cologne. ‘They demand it shall be 
an amusement, whereas it is an art. ‘They expect of good music what is 
not in it, and will not take the trouble to find out what is. All art requires 
sympathy and intelligent consideration. One must think about it because 
the man that produced it did. ‘To turn away from art because it is art 
and seek amusement in its stead is to do as the child does when it says it 
will eat candy or ice cream for dinner, but won’t touch meat or bread. 





| ‘THOUSANDS MORE WOULD ATTEND the great operas 

| in our large cities if they could only get a clear 
B | idea into their minds of what an opera really is. The 
trouble is that most people have their ideas of a good 
One Leaf opera built on the prevalent comic opera or musical comedy. 
- * | ‘They expect all operas to be strings of pretty ballads like 
| “Home, Sweet Home” and “The Last Rose of Summer.” 
They like to think of each of the songs as a separate com- 
position written solely for the sake of making a pretty tune. 
But the great masters have all declined to do that. They have all said 
that the listener is worth something better. And in that way they have 
shown more respect for the listener than he has for the composer. They 
have started out with the idea that an opera was a form of drama, in which 


the sung tones, not the spoken tones, of the human voice were to express 
the emotions. 


v 





Forest 





. ‘They have built their great scores on dramatic lines, and 
they have w ritten violent and jarring music where it was required to convey 
violent and jarring emotions. And instead of making a string of separate 
songs the greatest of them have worked out the whole opera in big melodic 
movements just as the symphonists worked out their symphonies. 

The differenc e between the songs of a comic opera and an opera by a 
master is the difference between a row of decorated lampposts and the 
Cathedral at Cologne. The popular composer offers a single oak leaf: 
fragrant—well, perhaps. But the great master takes an acorn, then plants 
it, and presently there spreads before our gaze a whole forest of oaks, with 
all their leaves trembling in the breeze and the sunlight pouring unspeak- 
able glories into the shades beneath. Whose fault is it, whose loss is it, if 
we turn our backs on the majestic forest of oaks and walk away hugging 
our one oak leaf to our bosoms? 





1 TWO WOMEN WERE TALKING THE OTHER DAY, and I 
| repeat a part of the talk for the sake of thousands of 
3B | other women whom it can benefit. 
“To you know,” said one of those women, “I have 
If We | learned to say ‘Thank you’ to so many people since I 
Only | knew you? I noticed you thank persons I never used to 

| think of. My first lesson was when I left an elevator with 
Would! am pts Cees 

} you and you said ‘Thank you’ to the elevator-man, or 
‘Good-night’ or ‘Good-morning’ to him. If a porter 
opened a door for you to pass out I noticed you always said ‘ Thank you,’ 
and you said ‘ Thank you’ to the conductor who stopped the car for you, or 
to the policeman who helped you across the street. At first it seemed queer 
to me, but I got to like it because I saw how pleased you made those people, 
and now I find myself doing it, and have taught my daughter to do it.” 

How much sweeter life would be if this woman’s example were heeded 

—and followed. ‘The courtesies of the road! How rare they are! 











| ALL TOO OFTEN DO WE READ a paragraph in the 
XY | newspaper like this recent one: 


“She was a sufferer from recurrent headaches, 





When Will | and about a year ago she began using headache- 

Women | powders. They allayed her suffering until the 

Stop? | dangerous acetanilid in the powders affected her 
: 


heart. She died today.” 


sacs aaal 


When will women leave these deadly headache remedies alone? To stop 
a headache and contract heart-disease is mighty unwise business. 





| THERE IS GREAT WORK FOR COUNTRY WOMEN to do. 

| ‘The small country paper, or ‘local county paper” as it is 
#8 | often called, is rapidly becoming the only remaining channel 
open to the advertisement of the ‘ patent-medicine ”’ quack. 


His advertisements have now been pushed out of practi- 

or the 

Country cally all the decent magazines and weeklies: the religious 
yapers are being compelled, under the pressure of their 

Woman 





readers, to throw them out, and one by one the reputable 
daily newspapers are falling intoline. But thesmall country 
paper and the agricultural paper are still open to this nefarious traffic, with 
the result that the average village and farm paper is full of the advertisements 
that not only are dastardly lies on their very faces but have behind them 
so-called ‘ medicines” filled with alcohol, in comparison with which beer or 
brandy and other alcoholic stimulants are harmless Sunday-school drinks. 
There is little consistency in the members of a Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union of a small community waging war on the local bar or saloon 
so long as they allow their country papers to be filled with the advertisements 
of these alcohol and opium filled drugs. At least, the saloon sells whisky 
under the name of whisky. It may be the vilest kind of whisky, as it 
usually is, but it is nevertheless called and openly sold as whisky. But 
these quack nostrums, containing four or five times, and in some cases ten 
times, the amount of alcohol that the beer does which these temperance 
women so abhor, are sold under the cloak of medicines. A temperance 
woman must not forget one fact: that when she supports the local paper of 
her county containing these advertisements she personally helps along a 
danger far greater than the out-and-out liquor traffic. It is more insidious 
because it is cloaked. It is a lie and a danger. The work lies before the 
women of our small communities not only to protest to the publishers of their 
local papers, but also to see to it that their protest is heeded. It should 
not be said of the women of the average small American village that they 
have done less than have their sisters of the larger communities. But, at 
present, this is the fact. 











1 A WEALTHY WOMAN RECENTLY TRAVELED clear across 

| this entire continent from the Pacific Coast to an Eastern 
8 | city for the sole purpose of securing a cheap old toy—a 
little, broken, wooden bureau. Of itself it was not worth a 


3000 Miles penny, but it belonged to this woman when she was a child. 
to Geta “T was a poor little motherless thing,” she said in 
Cheap Toy explanation, ‘‘and my father gave the little bureau to me. 





Every evening when he came home I would carry it out 





under the trees, and Father and I would play with it.” 

The father was a busy man. That was the only time the little girl had 
him to herself, and the little toy came to mean home and childhood to her. 
And hearing recently that it still existed she traveled three thousand miles 
to get it and to feel that it was her own again. 

This little story is on a par with the statement recently made by one of 
the wealthiest men in America. 

“My mother,” said this great capitalist, “once gave me a desk when I 
was a mite of a boy. We were very poor. She made it herself out of an 
old box. But it had a drawer and it was painted white, and it had a real lock 
and key. She gave the key into my own hand. There never was a boy so 
proud. I was at last a man! It made our old house seem like a palace. I 
have that desk yet.” 

We do not realize how little it takes sometimes to make home a dear and 
sacred place toa child. It does not need money nor fashion. It is not style 
not art. The home may be the meanest little shack on a Western prairie, 
but the father or mother can bring into that home a spark of God’s 
fire to light the whole life of a child. In every eye and in every country 
the things which make a home a foundation for a child’s life are love and 
tact finding voice in actual objects to be shared and loved by the little 
beginner of the long journey. It may only be a cheap toy or a home-made 
desk, or a boy’s or girl’s own room however cheaply furnished, but some- 
thing that is that child’s “very” own. It is the thing in the house that 
actually belongs to the little life that naturally is sacred to it. It is the 
child’s own solid possession; it is the anchor in the home. 

















The Remarkable Romance of One of the Most Fascinating Women Who Ever Lived 


in England, has probably carried away with 
him a lifelong remembrance of a large and 
peculiar structure known as the Pavilion. 
Situated on ground which is now a public 
park, it is a curious specimen of Oriental 
architecture, with its dome, and its cupolas, 
and turrets, and other fantastic, but not 
always graceful, ornaments. The apartments still retain 
much that serves as a reminder of the time when they were 
occupied by George the Fourth and when Brighton was 
his summer capital. Not far away may be found his statue, 
which Brightonians look upon with much of the respect 
that a city might be expected to pay to its patron saint or 
founder. There, too, are the traces of the once famous 
Steine, or promenade, associated not less with his name 
than with the name of the woman whom he made the wife 
of his youth, to whom he afterward denied that title, but 
whose memory is to this day inseparably linked with his — 
the lovely Maria Fitzherbert. Indeed, overlooking the 
Steine still stands the villa in which she long lived—now 
an abode of young Christian workers — and, with the Steine 
and the Pavilion, it serves to recall a romance which was 
once no little of a mystery to the world, and which only in 
recent years has come to be understood in the light of the 
honor really due her womanhood. 

The daughter of an old and respected Catholic family in 
England, Mrs. Fitzherbert, in her girlhood, had been edu- 
cated in a convent in Paris and had been faithfully trained 
in the duties of her religion. At the age of eighteen she 
was married to Edward Weld, an extensive landowner, but 
death soon severed the union. Three years afterward she 
chose for her second husband Thomas Fitzherbert, who, 
like Weld, was also a Roman Catholic, and who was pos- 
sessed of large estates. But before she was twenty-five 
years old Fitzherbert died. He had made ample provision 
for her in his will, including a fine house in London, and, 
having no children by either husband, she was entirely free 
to marry again. It was said of her that after the death of 
Mr. Fitzherbert she became ambitious of a social distinction 
which she could not obtain among the Roman Catholic 
families to whom she had hitherto confined her friendship, 
but who, exclusive as they were, still suffered some of the 
proscriptive effects of harsh or intolerant laws. Her fair 
face quickly won the day. Ina single season she became 
conspicuous among the beauties of London. Invitations 
to her entertainments were eagerly sought for; many men 
of rank became her suit- 
ors, and the fascinations of 
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Mrs. Fitzherbert, from an Old Print, 1792 


Indeed, he often made a favorable impression upon men 
who were far from sympathizing with his follies, but who 
regarded them only as the temporary faults of youth. He 
was rather tall, and his face was frank, manly and engaging. 
Although he was one of the most profane men in England 
he knew how to impart to his conversation a gay and 
hearty courtesy; and, young as he was, he had acquired 
skill in all those arts of deportment by which he afterward 
became known as ‘‘ The First Gentleman of Europe.”’ 


From the time when he first saw Mrs. Fitzherbert her 
beauty became a haunting thought of his mind. He lost 
no opportunity of meeting her, of talking with her, or of 
performing some act of gallant courtesy that might win her 
smile. He assured her not only that she was the most 
beautiful woman he had seen, but, indeed, that it was 
Heaven to him when he could listen to her melodious voice 
in even the most ordinary talk. Nor were these senti- 
ments reserved for her ear alone. He took his boon 
companions into his confidence, and startled them with 
the fervor of his admiration of the young widow and with 
the daring schemes which he suggested for winning her 
favor. He almost literally forced himself into her com- 
pany, and so importuned her with his vows of attachment 
that she was often perplexed as to what she could do to 
relieve herself of his presence without wounding his feelings. 


ax 


UT the Prince’s devotion only increased when he saw 
that she was unwilling to receive him. Then she sent 
word that she could not see him at all; and when he began 
to write letters to her she laid them aside unanswered. 
The effect of these rebuffs upon his undisciplined spirit 
was at times appalling, especially when he was in drink. 
He groaned, and swore, and threatened, and raved, and 
even wept. If he could not see his Heavenly Maria again, 
he said, life would no longer be worth living, and his 
friends were told that if they did not wish to see him make 
away with himself they would do well to use their influ- 
ence in softening the heart of the gracious lady toward 
him. But she was little disposed to give them encourage- 
ment. She admitted that she could not be insensible to the 
proffers of the royal affection, but she knew that she could 
not accept them from the heir-apparent without casting a - 
shadow upon herself. In this frame of mind she concluded 
that it would be best for her to leave England. 
Meanwhile, the Prince and his friends had been consid- 
ering the ways and means of devising some ceremonial 
which might satisfy the scruples ot Mrs. Fitzherbert. 
Before she had completed her plans of departure she was 
visited by several members of his household, including a 
surgeon. She was informed that the Prince had stabbed 
himself, that he was clamoring to see her, and that it was 
her duty to save him—as her presence would—from 
what might otherwise be a fatal effect of the wound. 
After much hesitation she consented to visit him if the 
Duchess of Devonshire might be allowed to go with her. 
On her arrival at 
Carleton House, as she 





the young Catholic widow 
were acknowledged by 
even some of the most 
critical and fastidious 
women of society. 


at 


. WAS thus, at the age 

of twenty-eight, that she 
first caught the eye of the 
Prince of Wales, when he 
was twenty-two. The 
Prince had been brought 
up as a boy in what was 
then considered the most 
virtuous household in 
European royalty. His 
father, George the Third, 
was wholly free of the vices 
of dissipation, and the 
Queen was perhaps even 
more severe than her hus- 
band in her exact, but 
somewhat narrow, notions 
concerning the duties 
which they owed to all 
persons around them in 
the regulation of their 
morals. They never tired 
of pointing out to the 
Prince the beauties of a 
truthful, upright and pure 
life, and particularly of 
exhorting him to be frugal 
and to cultivate friend- 
ships with honest and 
pious men. But he com- 
plained that his father did 
not understand him, that 
he was unduly harsh, and 
that he treated him, even 
when he was approaching 
the years of manhood, as 
if he were achild. Before 
he was out of his teens he 
had become restive of 
restraints and had given 
his parents much cause for 
distress. He easily fell 
under the influence of 
vicious men and women, 
and, as soon as he was at 
liberty to manage his own 
personal or private affairs, 
he proceeded to indulge 





himself to the top of his 
bent in the tastes and 
habits of a man about 


town. At the time when 
he first saw Mrs. 
Fitzherbert he had already 
made much reputation 
among the people of 
London as a tippler, a 
gambler and a rake. 

lis manners and _ his 
appearance, however, 
were by no means unat- 
tractive or unprincely. 
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Mrs. Fitzherbert Captivates “The First Gentleman of Europe” 


long afterward told the 
story, the Prince was pre- 
sented to her covered with 
blood, and she was told 
that the wounds from 
which it flowed had been 
inflicted by him because of 
her cruelty. Whether he 
had, either intentionally 
or accidentally, cut him- 
self with a dagger or 
sword, or whether his 
surgeon had been bleed- 
ing him in consequence of 
his distemper, was never 
exactly revealed. But his 
appearance, coupled with 
his undoubted symptoms 
of great mental distress, 
easily moved her to com- 
passion, especially when 
she was assured that all 
his suffering had been 
because of his love for her, 
and that she alone could 
restore him to his normal 
frame of mind. With 
passionate fervor he de- 
clared that he could not 
and would not live if she 
would not promise to be- 
come his wife and to put 
a ring upon her finger as a 
token of the promise. She 
was prevailed upon to do 
so, was then taken to the 
house of the Duchess of 
Devonshire, who had 
furnished the ring, and 
there a deposition as to 
what had been done was 
signed by each of the 
witnesses of the extraor- 
dinary proceeding at 
Carleton House. 


ot 
RS. FITZHERBERT 
| was hardly less dis- 


posed than the Prince at 
that time to goto extremes 
in her displays of emotion. 
For the moment her mind 
had been turned by the 
very violence of his devo- 
tion. When the excite- 
ment had subsided she 
began to realize that s! 

had been ensnared into a 
mock marriage and _ that 
she had gone too far in her 
willingness to save her 
lover from taking his own 
life. She would not be- 
lieve, however, that his 
wounds were not real, or 
that he had connived at 
any trick which might 
have been played upon 
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her by his friends. Nevertheless, she was afraid of the 
obligation which it might be held the ceremonial with 
the ring imposed upon her. She sent word to one of 
the witnesses that she had been taken by surprise when 
she made her promise, and that it was certainly not an 
act of her own will and desire. But she saw that there 
would now be no escape from the appeals of the Prince 
so long as she remained in England. Within twenty- 
four hours she started for France, and then made a 
prolonged journey on the Continent. 

The Prince was astounded at the news of her flight, 
and would have followed her had not his father refused 
the permission which was necessary to a departure of the 
heir-apparent beyond the borders of the kingdom. 


She is Married to England’s Heir-Apparent 


ORE than a year passed before she returned to 
England. Meanwhile, she had been induced to 
believe that she could trust her lover’s promises and 
vows. Her behavior indicated that she had even 
learned to feel that she could return his love. Some of 
her relatives, too, had been prevailed upon to give their 
consent to the marriage which the Prince was willing to 
offer. But he had been privately warned by some ot his 
wisest friends, including the renowned Charles James 
Fox, that if he contemplated such a proceeding he could 
not contract a real marriage under the laws which 
governed the marital ties of royalty, while a mock mar- 
riage would not be honorable to either party, and might, 
for himself, lead to misery and mischief. George, 
however, put aside all such advice, and addressed him- 
self to the somewhat difficult question of finding a 
clergyman of the Church of England who would risk 
popular wrath and a charge of violating the law if it 
should be discovered that he had united the heir to the 
throne with a Roman Catholic. 

Several members of the clergy who, it was thought, 
would be easygoing enough to comply with the Prince’s 
wishes were approached on the subject. One of them, 
a jovial country rector, who was noted for his love of 
wine and sport, and whom George had known since he 
was a child, was begged to perform the ceremony; but, 
after having promised that he would, he refused the 
hazardous employment. Recourse was then had to the 
Reverend Robert Burt, and Burt’s scruples seem to have 
been speedily removed when he was informed that he 
should have five hundred pounds in cash and a future 
prefermentinthe Church. On the fifteenth of December, 
1785, he made his appearance at the London house of 
Mrs. Fitzherbert, in Park Lane. There, after having 
put on his surplice, he awaited in the drawing-room, 
together with the lady, Henry Errington, who was her 
uncle, and Jack Smythe, who was her brother, the arrival 
of the Prince. With much secrecy, and accompanied only 
by one Orlando Bridgman, tHe Prince entered the apar 
ment. ‘lhe door was locked, pees fe ppesed, 
guarding iton the outside. ‘The couple stood before the 
clergyman, their hands joined; and when the service in 
the Book of Common Prayer for the solemnization of 
matrimony had been performed they were pronounced to 
be man and wife. Immediately a certificate of marriage, 
written by the Prince himself and attested by the uncle 
and brother of the bride, was handed to Mrs. Fitzherbert. 


The Marriage is Formally Denied in Parliament 


ONE of these occurrences was then known to the 
public, nor was any of them revealed, even in part, 
until long afterward. But rumors that the heir had 
been clandestinely married, that he had taken a Roman 
Catholic for his wife, and that the law had been scandal- 
ously violated, soon began to pass from mouth to 
mouth. The King and Queen, but especially the King, 
were incensed almost to the point of rage. Then the 
newspapers began to print sly or insinuating paragraphs, 
which went far to impress on the minds of the common 
people the political and religious prejudices which the 
rumors of the marriage had excited. 

Finally, in the winter of 1786-87, the subject came up 

in Parliament. The friends of the Prince wanted the 
Houses to grant money for the payment of his debts. 
But nothing could be done until the suspicion that he 
had married a Roman Catholic had been removed. He 
was told that if it were true that he had contracted such 
a marriage it was not only certain that the proposed 
grant would not be made, but also that Parliament would 
resort to measures to cut him from his right of succession 
to the throne. One of the country members persistently 
demanded the facts. After a discussion in which the 
younger Pitt, Charles James Fox and Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan were foremost among the participants, Fox, 
who was believed to have the personal confidence of the 
Prince, answered the questions which had been pro- 
pounded concerning the reported marriage. With all 
his easy but commanding dexterity of speech the 
renowned Whig statesman assured the Commons that 
there was no occasion for their suspicions. He stated 
that he had been authorized to deny what had been said 
in the newspapers and other public prints, and then went 
on to declare that the report of the marriage was a mali- 
cious falsehood, and that it was totally unfounded. 
_ The first news that Mrs. Fitzherbert had of the affair 
from her husband was conveyed by him with his custom- 
ary audacity. ‘*Only conceive, Maria,’’ he said, as he 
took her fondlingly by the hands, ‘‘ what Fox did yester- 
day. He went down to the House and denied that you 
and I are man and wife. Did you ever hear of sucha 
thing?”’ Mrs. Fitzherbert, turning pale, listened to him 
in silent alarm, but he assured her that Fox had no right 
to say what he did and that Fox alone was to blame. 
Subsequently, when she learned all the details of the 
discussion in the House of Commons, her temper rose 
high. It was not until she was assured that what had 
been done was necessary in a political sense that she 
was reconciled. 


The First Shadows of the Prince’s Perfidy 


HE happiness of the couple was soon restored, and 
in the course of the next two years their time was 
largely spent together, particularly in the summer at 
Brighton. But a shadow fell over them on the occasion 
when the first signs of the insane taint in the blood of 
George the Third were noticed, when he began to talk 


erie 1d and when he finally flung himself at the 
Prince of Wales as if he would assault him. The mysteri- 
ous eg | caused plans for a Regency to be formed ; the 
prospect that the Prince would become Regent aroused 
much apprehension, and again the cry went up that 
he had, in secret, a Catholic wife. Again the subject was 
raised in Parliament and again the marriage was tormally 
denied. In the midst of the agitation the King’s reason 
suddenly and unexpectedly returned to him; the plans 
for a Regency were dropped, and Mrs. Fitzherbert’s 
name for the time being passed out of the public mind. 

But it was not long before the Prince had contracted 
so many new debts that his personal credit became 
exhausted. He was besieged by a swarm of creditors, 
and he was driven to his wits’ ends in trying to save 
himself from ruin. He became interested, too, in 
women who were bent on estranging him from Mrs. 
Fitzherbert. He surrendered without reserve to the 
charms of Lady Jersey, who was much older than him- 
self, who, indeed, was a grandmother, and who exercised 
her influence over him without scruple. She plied his 
mind with the idea that he was unpopular and could not 
get his debts paid because of his alliance with a Roman 
Catholic, and that, after all, Mrs. Fitzherbert loved him 
only for his rank. At the same time he was informed 
by his father that it was his duty to marry a Protestant 
Princess of Germany, and that if he would all his debts 
would be discharged. 

The prospect of financial relief was an irresistible 
temptation. In yielding to it, a separation from Mrs. 
Fitzherbert became necessary. He surprised her by 
sending a letter in which he declared that he would 
never enter her house again. He gave no reason for his 
course, and Mrs. Fitzherbert, believing that it was due 
to the wiles of Lady Jersey, left England. 


George’s Loveless Union with the Princess Caroline 


EANWHILE, the King addressed himself energet- 
ically to the task of choosing a wife for his son. 
Young George, who seems to have had little concern in 
the matter beyond having his debts paid, said that ‘‘ any 
one confounded German frau was as good as another,”’ 
and proffered humble submission to the royal will. 
After some negotiation it was announced that his cousin 
Caroline, Princess of Brunswick, had been selected ; the 
Prince made no objection, and the King promptly 
announced the betrothal. 

‘*T find him very fat,’’ said the Princess, when she 
arrived in England and saw the Prince for the first time, 
‘‘and not at all like the picture sent me.’’ She was 
highly talkative, was somewhat coarse in her chvice of 
words, and created the impression that her attractiveness 
lay chiefly in her healthy animation. George’s behavior 
indicated plainly to all observers that he had little real 
interest in his bride. To some it even seemed that 
he felt a positive distaste for her presence. - But the 
marriage was celebrated amidst great popular rejoicings, 
although it was noticed that at the altar he seldom cast 
more than a glance at Caroline, acted as if he were ill at 
ease, and blundered over a part of his share in the cere- 
mony. ‘‘ Moira,’’ he was reported to have said to the 
nobleman of that name, when they went to the scene of 
the wedding, ‘‘ it’s no use. It’s no use, Moira; I shall 
never love any woman but Fitzherbert.’’ 

A few hours afterward a friend of Mrs. Fitzherbert 
went to her with the news that the Prince had been 
married. She had believed, or had at least affected to 
believe, that he would not fulfill the engagement to the 
Princess. Nor would she credit the report until her 
informant insisted that he himself had seen the ceremony 
in the royal chapel; and then she fell into a swoon. 


The Prince and Princess Agree to a Separation 


HE union of the Prince and Princess of Wales was 

attended with a profound conviction on their part 
that each had made a mistake, and after the birth of an 
heir he treated the Princess as if she inspired in him an 
aversion. He soon made up his mind that he could not 
tolerate her as a wife. She demanded of him an expla- 
nation of the terms on which they might live. ‘* Our 
inclinations,’’ he answered, ‘‘ are not in our power, nor 
should either of us be held accountable to the other 
because nature has not made us suitable to each other. 
But tranquil and comfortable society is in our power.”’ 

When he proposed that their lives should be thus 
regulated she promptly assented, but this private sepa- 
ration of the royal couple was not generally known 
outside of the court. Presently the Prince began to 
convey his wishes to Mrs. Fitzherbert for a reconcilia- 
tion. She declared that she could not consent to it 
until she had received the permission of her Church, 
or until the Holy See had been consulted. The Pope 
privately decided that she had a moral right, under her 
marriage, to return to him, if she were satisfied with the 
truth of his professions of love, and soon afterward they 
once more appeared in public together. 

The reconciliation lasted for a few years. Mrs, 
Fitzherbert afterward thought they were the happiest of 
her life. They were the opening years of the nineteenth 
century, and it was supposed by some of his friends that 
the Prince might yet reach the throne without carrying 
to it the follies of his early manhood. But his weak- 
nesses of character were wholly incurable, and once 
more her pride was humiliated, this time by his devotion 
to the Marchioness of Hertford, a stately beauty of some- 
what mature age. Gradually Mrs. Fitzherbert passed 
into another season of neglect, and soon she had to face 
what proved to be the crisis of her life. 


Mrs. Fitzherbert’s Final Parting from the Regent 


N THE early part of 1811 the insanity of George the 

Third made it impossible to continue him, even as a 
royal figurehead. He was put away in the care of 
keepers, and the Prince assumed the title and powers of 
Regent. He now concluded that it was no longer to 
his interest to be associated in the public mind with 
Roman Catholic influence, and he was encouraged to 
believe that an abandonment of Mrs. Fitzherbert would 
be construed as a sign that he was in accord with his 
advisers of the Established Church. Moreover, she had 
passed her early middle years, and, while much of her 
charm of person and of manner remained to her, her 


intellect was not of that nature which sometimes enables 
women to control men whom they have ceased to 
fascinate. 

Knowledge of her fate at the royal hands was not 
long denied to her. A magnificent entertainment was 
announced to be given in honor of the Regency; a 
supper-table for the Regent and his most distinguished 
or favorite guests was included in the preparations, and 
Mrs. Fitzherbert, who .had received one of the two 
thousand invitations to the féte, made inquiries to 
learn whether she would be permitted to sit there. On 
kindred occasions in the past the Prince had made no 
distinctions in the rank of his guests, in order that she 
might be near to him. But word was conveyed to her 
that she need not now expect this favor. 

She insisted, however, on seeing the Regent himself, 
and asking him directly whether it was true that she 
was to be excluded from the royal table. ‘‘ Madame,”’ 
he said, ‘‘ you have no place.”’ ‘‘ None, sir,’’ she replied, 
‘*but such as you choose to give me.”” When she found 
that his mind was made up on this point she went away, 
greatly dejected. Some of her friends in the palace 
interceded for her, but in vain. The Regent informed 
them that if she came to the feast she must obey the 
regulations as to rank, and that it was his wish that 
henceforth she would understand her place. She declined, 
then, to go atall. She felt that she had been degraded; 
the Regent was adamant to any suggestion that he might 
relax the rule, and her absence from the great féte was 
soon accepted by the world of fashion as a sign that her 
royal lover had abandoned her forever. 

Thus, at the age of fifty-five, Mrs. Fitzherbert closed 
her active part in a romance which is still more memor- 
able among both Englishmen and Americans than that of 
any real Queen of her day. An annuity of six thousand 
pounds was granted to her for life, and she, at least, had 
no occasion to complain that her morganatic husband, 
even if he had been harsh, had been wholly mean. - 


Caroline’s Ordeal and the King’s Last Days 


Cae al who had long been separated from the 
Regent, and who had been living on the Continent, 
had made up her mind to return to England. The 
Regent had become bent on seeking the means by 
which he might divorce her; his eavesdroppers had 
pursued her at every turn in order to find some facts 
which would justify the course of their royal master; and, 
defying his threats, as well as a bribe of fifty thousand 
pounds a year to stay abroad as long as she might live 
and to forego her title as Queen, she again set foot on 
English soil to face her powerful foes. 

Popular enthusiasm in her cause spread all over the 
country, and when the Regent caused a bill to be intro- 
duced in Parliament for the dissolution of their marriage 
there was some fear that it might be followed by a pop- 
ular revolution. When he found that the divorce bill 
could not be passed it was withdrawn. Less than a year 
passed when Caroline was carried to her grave, and 
George, who in the mean time had been crowned as 
King, enjoyed, when he learned of her funeral, what he 
called the happiest day of his life! 

There were then rumors that there might be a recon- 
ciliation with Mrs. Fitzherbert, who continued to bear a 
cheerful part in the social life at Brighton. But no word 
had been exchanged between the pair, and each, it was 
thought, studiously avoided the other. Time went on; 
the King became an old man, and at last his excesses 
brought him to a bed of anguish and even torture. It 
was then that Mrs. Fitzherbert could not resist an 
impulse for craving permission to be with him. 


‘*Sir,”’ she wrote, ‘“‘after many repeated struggles with myself 
from the apprehension of appearing troublesome, or intruding 
upon Your Majesty—after so many years of silence—my anxiety 
respecting Your Majesty has got the better of my scruples, and I 
trust that Your Majesty will believe me most sincere when I assure 
you how truly I grieve to hear of your suffering. From the late 
account I trust Your Majesty’s health is daily improving, and no 
one will be more rejoiced to learn that Your Majesty is restored 
to convalescence, which I pray to God you may long enjoy, 
accompanied with every happiness you could wish or desire.” 


But George was on his deathbed, and, although she 
eagerly awaited a summons to him, none came. He is 
credited with having read her letter as if he were greatly 
touched. His mind, however, seems to have been too 
confused or helpless to understand its purport, and on 
the twenty-sixth of June, 1830, he passed away, at the 
age of sixty-eight, with the reputation among some of 
his old subjects as ‘‘ The First Gentleman of Europe,”’ 
and among younger ones as the worst blackguard that 
had sat on a modern throne. 


He Wore Mrs. Fitzherbert’s Miniature to the End 


HE remark was sometimes attributed to the King that 

Mrs. Fitzherbert was the only woman he ever loved. 
His death served to furnish a proof of the sentiment of 
affection in which he continued to hold her after they 
had parted. When their acquaintanceship first ripened 
into love he had presented her with a large diamond, 
which she had caused to be divided into two parts: one 
she had placed on a miniature portrait of her lover, and 
the other, which she gave to him, on a like portrait of 
herself. But finally, when the couple separated, it was 
agreed that they should each trust to the other the 
tokens of affection which had been exchanged between 
them. Mrs. Fitzherbert, however, did not receive from 
him the miniature of herself, although she had restored 
to him the one in which he was depicted. Years went 
by, and remembrance of the jewel had probably vanished 
from her mind. When the King was stretched upon his 
deathbed he named the Duke of Wellington as his 
executor, and when his last hours were approaching lie 
expressed to him a desire that he might be buried in the 
nightclothes in which he then lay. He was assured that 
his request would be honored, but when the King died 
and the hero of Waterloo was left alone with the body 
he became curious to know what might have been the 
motive which actuated his royal master in making so 
strange a request. An examination disclosed the reason, 
for around the neck of the lifeless form, and attached to 
a faded piece of black riband, lay the jeweled miniature 
of the lovely face which had charmed him nearly half a 
century before, and whose image, still on his bosom, was 
carried with him to his grave. 




















The Little Actress and the Glass Slippers 


The True Story of a Modern Cinderella Whom We All Know 
By John D. Williams: With Illustrations from Drawings by Harrison Cady 
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I—The First ‘‘Acts”’ in Her Life 


I cect acting at a matinée at the theatre in the nearby city one day the 
sure, the ox took it all quite philosophically. The stolid creature, munching 
the remnants of his day’s meal and with his head resting on the corner ofa rail 
fence that shut in the corral, showed not the slightest interest, much less 
annoyance, at the gymnastics for which he was serving as an apparatus. 

‘© You little witch! What ave you doing? Don’t you know that that 
animal has feelings just as you have and might kick you at any moment?”’ 

‘* Bosen wouldn’t kick me!’’ was the ready answer. ‘‘ Just look!’’—and 
with a shout she swung herself once more by the ox’s tail. 

‘Come into the house at once,’’ said the mother. And two feet and a 
half of humanity trundled along after its mother for a lecture on the possi- 
bilities of domestic animals. 

The house was on‘a large Western farm of thirty yearsago. Miss Midget was 
the grandchild of a hardy New England couple who had immigrated from the 
East to the West in the hegira of 1849— not gold-seekers, but home-seekers. 

In 1879, when she was six years old, they called her Miss Midget, partly 
because she was very dignified and prim, but also because for the longest 
time she would not grow up, but persisted in remaining a mere speck upon the 
landscape. In subsequent years she looked upon herself as a kind of modern 
Cinderella and thought of him who found the chief medium for her success, 
the fairy Prince. And was it an altogether impossible analogy? Let us see. 

She was certainly not a pretty child, and yet the neighbors never called her 
homely. She rarely stood still, but when she did she was of about a height 
with a gentleman’s walking-stick, without being quite that robust or portly. 
She was like an impertinent exclamation mark upon the horizon — gay, dancing, 
startling, ready and successful in waylaying anything alive, from the tiny pig 
horse. Her eyes danced a constant tarantella in search of unusual 


mother ot Miss Midget returned home to find her five-year-old hopeful 
in the corral, swinging herself by the tail of an indifferent ox. To be 


= ne exploits—not the mere tomboy stunts of riding a horse astride or of vaulting 
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“Her Five-Year-Old Hopeful 
Swinging Herself by the 
Tail of an Indifferent Ox” 





*** Major’ Suddenly Jerked His Head Up, and the 
Next Minute She was in the Trough” 
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“Now This was the Last Thing @r-.. o, 
in the World that Miss Midget “x 


Expected to Happen’ 


a rail fence, but imaginative adventures in which she was somebody great, 
and, better still, covered vast distances at a breakneck pace. People never 
said to her mother, ‘‘ Oh, whata pretty child you have!’’ They usually said, 
‘*QOh, what a funny-looking child !”’ 


The household comprised Miss Midget, her mother, who was an 
actress, her grandmother, her Uncle Theodore, and two cousins, 
Margaret and Louisa. And, thought Miss Midget, next to Mamma, 
the greatest of these was Grandmother. 


oor 


My, what great ideas her grandmother had! On the question of 
equality of women she was simply invulnerable. She was as completely 
abreast of the times as any publicist of the day. And she was only 
second to Miss Midget herself in a fondness for any kind of 
locomotion. Every night when the Eastern newspapers and 
the mail were left by the carrier in the tin box by the road Miss 
Midget and her grandmother would race to see who would 
get to the box first. Taking fair start, down the path 

; they would run for the road, but just before getting there 
Miss Midget would always slow up a bit and let Grandma 
win the race. 

Of equal importance to the house itself, in Miss Midget’s 
mind, was the great stable that stood upon the place, built 
of huge rafters, ever convenient for the circus performances 
given by Miss Midget, Uncle Theodore and Cousin Louisa. 
The other cousin, Margaret, was just a girl. When not 
at school Margaret would sit in the house all day knitting 
or fussing away with water-colors. Imagine knitting or 
painting on a place that was simply covered with animals 
—little pigs that just loved to be chased; chickens so 
small that to eat them alive was a constant temptation; 
horses that looked a world of gratitude and happiness if 
you gave them a lump of sugar; calves foolishly running 
along after their mothers on legs that had absolutely 

nothing to do with their bodies; and heaps of haystacks very evi- 
dently built to be shinnied down. 

Of course, the pigs were almost the private property of Curtis. 
Curtis was superintendent of the farm, and every little pig on the place 
had the greatest respect for him and was honored by his presence, 
knowing that he carried the key to the corn-bin. It was quite wonderful 
the standing that Curtis had in that community of pigs. He had a 
name for every one of them, and at dusk used to call them to the great 
trough in the corner of the sty by knocking on a piece of wood. One 
knock on the wood and, pellmeli, the whole colony of pigs would come 
scurrying along in a perfect riot of haste to the trough. It was a great 
sight and Miss Midget nightly watched it. 

One spring the pigs were nearly driven insane. Three or four wood- 
peckers nested in some elms that grew by the trough and set up an 
intermittent knocking in the trees. Away went the pigs for the trough 
thinking it was Curtis with an extra meal. Imagine the bewilderment 
in that society of pigs when they got to the trough and found no Curtis. 
Then the knocking came from another direction. Ah, Curtis had 
changed the location of the meal-table as well as the meal-hour. So, 
whiz! away they all flew in that direction, but again no Curtis. This 
kept up for a good part of the afternoon until, finally, every pig in 
the sty realized that it was all a low-down trick, and a very unfarmer- 
like one, too, because a good deal of pork was consumed in all that 
violent exercise. Their disgust was only equaled by that of Curtis. That 
night when he came around to the trough with the corn he knocked 
and knocked without collecting a single pig. It’s a way with a pig 
that he refuses to be stung twice in the same place. 


ax 


Uncle Theodore was two years older than Miss Midget and three 
years older than Louisa. In a way he was captain of the gang. He 
was never openly acknowledged as such by Miss Midget or Louisa, but 
they both felt pretty good when Theodore on very rare occasions 
would plunge his hands into his pockets, thrust his feet apart, and 
very gravely state that he knew lots of girls who wouldn’t dare to 
ride in a dishpan tied to the tail of a trotting horse. It was Miss 
Midget who had performed this particular feat. For, you see, Miss 
Midget was delighted with any plan that included locomotion. 
Every evening she used to ride ‘‘ Major’’ from the great stone 
trough to the barn at the hour when the choremen watered the 
cattle. _That was a great delight. But one day, just as she had 
been seated upon his back, foolish old ‘‘ Major’’ suddenly jerked 
his head up, splattered Miss Midget’s face with water, and the next 
minute she was in the trough of water. She only got a very thorough 
ducking out of it, but in her parent’s mind that immediately classified 
‘* Major’’ with the ox’s tail—as among the things Miss Midget might 
not associate with. 

So another form of ride was eliminated ; and as getting over ground 
rapidly was Miss Midget’s whole idea of a life well spent the future 
looked very unpromising. Uncle Theodore noticed the disappointment, 
and, as was his duty as captain of the gang, scratched his head to think 
up a substitute. The horses were prohibited. Curtis was the only one 














“She was Standing in Front of a Mirror Dressed Like 
a Boy, but Crying Like a Girl” 
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who could catch one of the pigs without having it squeal 
and announce operations to the whole farm. But Miss 
Midget must give her bareback performance on something 
alive. What should it be? 

Ah, of course—the sheep! That was the scheme: 
something not even done in circuses. The idea was 
finally fixed-—at sunset to coax a large sheep from the 
corral and lead him behind the tree that screened off the 
rear of the house. Once he was led to the top of the 
little hill Miss Midget would mount him, while Theodore 
held his head. Then Theodore would suddenly let go— 
the idea being that the sheep would bolt for the corral. 


or 


It was the slowest setting sun ever known in the lives 
of the little mischief-makers. But at last it went down, 
and so did Theodore, Louisa and Miss Midget to the 
corral. They looked the flock over, sagaciously settled 
upon a likely sheep, and, partly by ‘‘shooing’’ and 
partly by persuasion, quietly led the amazed creature to 
the starting place. 

Louisa firmly gripped its hindlegs and Theodore its 
head, while Miss Midget mounted the animal astride. 
Then, with everything ready, Theodore whispered Louisa 
to let go, and, with a jump out of the track, shouted 
‘*Go”’ to Miss Midget. 

But she didn’t go. The silly sheep simply stood still, 
looked about at the scenery, squinted over its shoulder 
at the daring bareback rider, gazed longingly at the 
corral down the road, and then, horrors, began bleating. 

‘* Go on, you silly!’’ cried Miss Midget; ‘‘ hurry and 
stop your noise!’’ But not a motion from the sheep. 

Then said Miss Midget to Theodore, waiting by the 
corral, ‘‘ He won’t doit. You call him.” 

Suddenly the erratic sheep leaped clear out of his well- 
worn tracks and plunged headlong down the road. 

Now this was the last thing in the world that Miss 
Midget expected to happen. But she buried her hands 
in his wool and clung on, staring open-eyed ahead. 
Away went the sheep straight for the corral, and, accord- 
ing to the program, out jumped Theodore to grab him. 
At that, of course, the wretch turned a sharp right 
angle, threw Miss Midget off into a decidedly muddy 
road, and flew terrified for the next familiar spot, the 
watering-trough. 

On such encounters with Mother Earth it was invari- 
ably on her nose that Miss Midget struck, not by personal 
preference, but things just fell out that way. <A well- 
scratched nose served nicely that evening for a parental 
talk on the dangers of sheepback riding. 

To Miss Midget, however, the most exhilarating expe- 
riences of those days were the circuses which Theodore, 
Louisa and herself gave in the barn. Oh, the vast audi- 
ences that assembled in the barn on such occasions! 
Thousands of persons flocked in from all the surrounding 
towns to those great shows. Every ear of corn wasa 
human being —the red ones were boys and the yellow 
ones girls; every wisp of hay a_ spectator —‘‘ vast 
throngs, packed to suffocation.’’ And the principal act 
was very difficult. 

Anybody could jump off a barrel through a hoop 
over which a newspaper had been pasted. And any- 
body could ride bareback on a horse that was really 
tied ina stall. But to swing clear up on a rope-swing 
that hung from one of the rafters and all the while keep 
on bowing smilingly to the audience, without falling out 
of the swing —even Theodore had to admit that was 
pretty good for a girl. Miss Midget became so expert 
at this that after a while she would let go of the swing 
and add to the smile the graceful trick of folding her 
arms. And perhaps even a careless little laugh. 

Imagine the disgrace of it all when one day as 
Theodore and Miss Midget, by way of an extra feature, 
were swinging together, Miss Midget suddenly found 
herself sitting alone on the cold, hard floor of the stable. 
Perhaps the rash or mischievous Theodore really 
caused it. At any rate, he kept on swinging trium- 
phantly over her head. But such a disgrace — before 
all those people —it burns to this day! 


Ii—And Now Comes the Second “Act” 


B’ THIS time in her life—her eighth year— Miss 
Midget had got to know what it was to feel the 
actual presence of a real audience. It seemed the first 
touch of the good fairy’s wand. Long before this— 
when nine months old, in fact—she had made her first 
actual appearance on the stage. 

That was in a then very popular farce—a little play 
all about the mysterious disappearance of a grumpy 
father’s baby. While the nurse is looking the other 
way the child falls out of the perambulator, and then 
progresses upon the strangest of adventures. Grumpy 
tather is all the while unaware of the search for his child, 
or, indeed, of its loss, until, seated in a restaurant and 
about to begin his meal, the cover is removed from the 
platter, and behold, his own child. Miss Midget was the 
child. That was her début on a real stage. 

Then came the several years of school and residence 
on the farm before the chance came. Then a part was 
found for her in another play —-not a very long one, but 
very conspicuous. 

It was in an ancient and honorable melodrama, largely 
taken up with the rescue of a voung lady in imminent 
danger of drowning. Of limitless personal amusement 
to Miss Midget was the chief actor, who nightly per- 
formed the rescue, and, also, acted as stage manager. 

He it was who rode out from the wings each night in 
a boat that was drawn on wheels by a rope pulled from 
the opposite side of the stage. 

The importance of the feat and the pathos of the situ- 
ation were greatly emphasized by the fact that the 
rescuer had but one arm; the one next the audience 
being of cork, snugly held inasleeve. Miss Midget and 
another little player sat on the edge of the wharf past 
which the boat was nightly rowed to the rescue. 

And for several nights the piece went smoothly. The 
sea of green cloth would be lashed into a fury by the 
stage-hands, who tossed it up and down from both sides 
of the stage. Then would come the shrill cry for help. 
Much golden hair would strew a multitude of tossing 
waves. Out of the wings would emerge the one-armed 
boatman, riding to the rescue in his boat on wheels. 

But one afternoon the property-man bethought him- 
self of a brilliant idea. ‘‘ The boat is in a rough sea,”’ 


said he to himself; ‘‘it should rise and sink as it 
advances.’’ And without sharing a single shimmer of 
his brilliancy with any one else he whittled the wheels 
of the boat until they were square instead of round. 

Once more it is night. Once more the waves toss 
high. Miss Midget and her little friend are dangling 
over the edge of the wharf two naked specks which 
Nature intended for feet. Again the cry as of one 
drowning, and from out the wings appears the trusty 
one-armed boatman. But moving, oh, so curiously, so 
slowly! And these mutterings from the rescuer? The 
rope is tugged at desperately by those who are respon- 
sible for the progress of the boat; but it just gets in 
sight of the audience and then stops. It refuses to go 
an inch farther. 

The boatman has jumped to his feet. He is raining 
maledictions upon ‘‘the idiot of a property-man.”’ 
Suddenly he hears falsetto ripples of laughter behind 
him. He turns about in his fury. The two ‘‘ coinic 
reliefs ’’ on the wharf are laughing athim. Heis glaring 
savagely at them, when suddenly the boat lunges forward 
and tosses him into a sea of green cloth. ‘Too much! 
He drops the oars, flings his arms desperately into the 
air, thereby exposing the fact that he really has two 
arms after all, as the curtain is hastily rung down. It 
was Miss Midget’s first, and, bar none, the most keenly 
relished comic situation of her whole stage career. 

And for a time it threatened to be her last. Terrible 
fate, she had grown to a size when, for child’s parts, she 
was too large, and for ‘‘ingénues’’ she was too small. 
Oh, the chagrin of going back to school! The humili- 
ation of it. 

Meantime her mother had gone to San Francisco to 
join the stock company of one of the theatres there, and 
thither Miss Midget went too. It was comforting, at 
any rate, to stand in the wings of the stage and watch 
others act if she couldn’t, and to peek out at the great 
audience in front. 


III— She Has to be a Boy, But—— 


Vra MIDGET was now about eleven years old. 
Thus she was standing one night in the wings of 
the theatre during the performance when the manager 
said to her: 

** How would you like to earn a little pin-money?”’ 

She was enchanted ! 

‘*Then down you go to the wardrobe mistress, and 
have her dress you for one of the boys’ parts in the piece 
we put on next week. You just tell her I sent you. 
She will understand.”’ 


And down the stairs, thinking naught of neck or limb, . 


flew Miss Midget, rushing into the wardrobe mistress’s 
arms with the news. 

The costumes were there —all in stock. Oh, how she 
longed to have hers on. No; she would not wait until 
the dress rehearsal; she must have it on right away. 

There was a large mirror on one side of the room 
with a bench to its left, and here Miss Midget quickly 
assembled the several parts of her costume. Feverishly 
she set to work dressing herself for a boy. The suit 
consisted of a blouse, a foolish, cocky little red cap, 
blue tights and funny little slippers with nickel buckles. 

Miss Midget decided that the mirror had best not be 
used at all during the dressing until the transformation 
was complete. When the entire suit was nicely ar- 
ranged then she would suddenly turn around and gaze 
eagerly at her image, just as very shortly great audiences 
would gaze at herself. 

Soon the change was made. Now, then; ready, turn, 
and behold the image of Miss Midget once more dressed 
in stage costume! 

But, you see, at this time Miss Midget was about as 
fat as this sheet of paper and perhaps less symmetrical. 

So pretty soon word came to Miss Midget’s mother, 
who was upstairs on the stage, that her daughter was 
below standing in front of a mirror dressed like a boy, 
but crying like a girl. 

**Oh, no, my dear little daughter, you really mustn’t; 
you mustn’t wear those dreadful tights if they affect you 
that way,’’ said the mother, thoroughly amused at the 
ridiculous sight before her, but at the same time touched 
at her little child’s scruples about wearing boys’ clothes. 

But her words brought small comfort to Miss Midget. 
What galled her was not any foolish scruples about 
wearing tights or boys’ clothes, but the chagrin that she 
looked so terrible in them. And what a blow it was to 
take them off! But Miss Midget thought easier of her 
fate each time she looked at herself in the mirror. 

After that she went back to school again. 


IV— Nature at Last Vindicates Her 


T SEEMED a very long, long time between that terri- 
ble fiasco and the next opportunity. 

Meantime Miss Midget grew. She grew upward, but 
notsideward. It wasn’tin her to grow morethan one way. 
And she grew now to the age when it was not all an 
adventure and a frolic; when she had a little world of 
thought all to herself, and it was called Ambition; and it 
was peopled by fairies called Hopes, and every inch of 
this little world was covered by beautiful castles. 

At last she was quite fit for long clothes. Her skirts 
just grazed the tops of her shoes. Nature had finally 
vindicated her. She was something definite; she was 
twelve years old; she was a young lady! 

Word had come to her that the stock company at the 
theatre was to put on ‘‘ Monte Cristo”? and!’ she was 
wanted for a part. Oh, the thrill that news brought! 
The visions it aroused! 

But, oh, those visions—it was, after all, only a part 
that the stage manager would write into the play. 

Miss Midget was to play one of the three or four 
young ladies who, dressed in long-trained gowns, 
gather around the character of ‘‘ Silvio’? and urge him 
to ‘‘ tell his story.’’ She discovered that the part written 
in for her consisted of one line —‘‘ Oh, Silvio, do tell us 
your story.”’ 

‘* Better than nothing at all,’’ she thought. 

The first performance came and Miss Midget awaited 
the big scene, so far as she thought of the play. ‘‘ Silvio’’ 
was there, here was Miss Midget, and scattered about 
here and there were some gayly-gowned young ladies. 

To an audience with a keener eye for the grotesque 
the mere sight of Miss Midget in her long-trained gown 


would have been ample entertainment for the price of 
admission, even though considerably distracting from 
the rest of the performance. But perhaps her own 
obliviousness to the fact that she startlingly resembled 
an overdressed broomstick nonplused the audience. 
At any rate, she moved about the stage without attract- 
ing undue attention—perhaps attracting considerably 
less attention than she desired. 

Miss Midget’s exit after her scene was on the arm of 
a well-known actor. They made a stunning-looking 
couple, arm in arm. The actor stood six feet three, and 
Miss Midget three feet six. 

Managed correctly this exit was intended to be a very 
distinguished moment in the play. The actor would 
benignly make a necessarily low bow down to Miss 
Midget, perhaps pat the hand she rested on his arm to 
make sure she was still there, and move his lips, whereat 
Miss Midget would make conversation, saying just 
whatever she pleased. Miss Midget loved that exit. It 
was a moment to look forward to all the evening. There 
was a kind of abandon about it that gave it a distinct 
relish. Then, too, they were the only couple leaving 
the stage arm in arm at that moment, and it needed 
very little imagination for her distinctly to hear people 
in the front row remarking on that handsome couple 
passing in review. She gloated over the moment, elab- 
orated upon it each evening, tossing her head in the air 
with a merry laugh at the little quip or quirk that the 
actor had not said. 

One evening some impish satyr whispered a word or 
two into the actor’s ear, highly exciting his sense of 
humor. Miss Midget was about to taste the first ecstasy 
of the exit, carelessly slurring around her train as if she 
didn’t care how much it cost, and squaring off for a walk 
that should be ever so slow. But the actor, tightening 
his hold on her arm, made the exit from the centre of 
the stage to the wings in one bound. Miss Midget was 
whirled through space as from the mouth of a cannon — 
long train, trailing hair, flowing ribbons and all flock- 
ing along after her. 


V— She Tries Her Own Wings, And —— 


Y THE time she came to her fifteenth year Miss 
Midget had played all sorts of parts as a member 
of this company. 

Then she left the stock company, headed a funny little 
company of her own and went touring—actually! 
Little Miss Midget! 

Where? Oh, anywhere. It didn’t matter so much. 
All the members of the company would happily board a 
train and let it pull out ever so carelessly. If the train 
drew into what looked like a nice little place somebody 
was sure to be thoughtful enough to say: ‘‘ Let’s get 
out and play here.’’ 

Good! And everybody would pile out, carrying script 
and scrippage, and there would be a performance that 
night at the opera house. And Miss Midget loved it all 
and reveled in her experience ! 

And as the little Cinderella went from town to town 
she did not find her Prince! But one day — oh, that day 
of all days!—she got word to quit the little towns and 
come to— where do you think? Yes— New York! 

Here was indeed the cherished dream come true! 

They wanted her to come East and play a school- 
teacher in a pretty little farce. And she went on and 
she got on; she became known; she played in this New 
York company and in that. She advanced because she 
worked hard!—oh! how she did work—yet it. always 
seemed fun until finally one day she advanced to the 
post of leading lady in a prominent New York stock 
company. But, despite it all, the fairy Prince with the 
glass slipper was not yet come. 

Now, when the real Cinderella of the story, you will 
remember, begged very earnestly for the same kind 
of fortune enjoyed by her sisters she was answered : 
‘*There, go away into the kitchen; I have thrown a 
shovelful of linseed into the ashes ; if you can pick those 
seeds out you shall have your pay.”’ 

So this little modern Cinderella of the world of 
actresses, like the real Cinderella, for years delved for 
fame in the ashes of Chance. But the Prince did not 
come. Still she worked and she delved, although at 
times it all didn’t seem worth while. The Prince wou/d 
not come! 


VI—At Last— “The Fairy Prince” 


ND then what ? One day came the fairy Prince! 
But he was not dressed in gay plumes, like the 
real Cinderella’s Prince, nor with jeweled sword: he 
was plain of manner, simple of speech, but with jeweled 
pen. And he had made by that pen a modern glass 
slipper for a modern Cinderella — had this Prince. And 
whether the glass slipper would fit Miss Midget, it was 
given her to try. 

It had been hoped for so long and it came so suddenly 
that Cinderella could not believe it at all true! 

But the fairy Prince had seen her act in a play, and 
he believed this was his Cinderella and the glass slipper 
was for her! 

So she put it on, and then when she had tried it for a 
number of times she naturally asked: ‘‘ Does the fairy 
Prince like it?’’ 

‘* Why, he never saw you play it ; how could he say?”’ 
some one suggested. 

‘* But he has seen pictures of me and talked to some 
who have seen me. It’s all undone if he doesn’t like 
me.”’ 

She went to England, returned to America, and the 
play was in its second year before the fairy Prince came 
and said: ‘‘Well done. The glass slipper is yours!”’ 

Now the real Cinderella needed but one glass slipper, 
which was all very well for her. And the real Prince 
found the missing slipper, and she, with its mate, lived 
happily ever after. But the modern Cinderella had but 
the one glass slipper and she needed two. So what does 
the fairy Prince with the jeweled pen do but sit down 
and actually make the other glass slipper, and lo! the 
second fits even better than the first! 

And don’t you think so, too? . 

For the first glass slipper was named ‘‘ Lady Babbie”’ 
and the second ‘‘ Peter Pan.’’ 

For the modern Cinderella, the ‘‘ Miss Midget’’ that 
was, is — Maude Adams. 









































“And the Chrysanthemums Coquettishly Nod an Invitation” 


New Year's in Japan 


By the Author of “The Lady of the Decoration,’ Frances Little 


HE Ice King stands little chance in Japan. He 
very often starts down from the North with a roar 
and a bluster which sound as if he meant to eat 
up the whole island at one mouthful ; but when 
he finds his way into the valleys the green leaves 
begin to sing to him, the chrysanthemums coquet- 

; tishly nod an invitation, and the radiant maples 

join in a mad dance of wooing. ’Tis the old story: he 
hesitates. The sunshine softly says: ‘‘Come.’’ He rests 
beneath the great, old pines, and soon sleeps, wrapped in 

a purple haze. 

When the last month of the year comes the little world 
of Japan is all color and softness outside, while within the 
homes there is a quiet but very earnest preparation for 
the New Year. 

This holiday is all other holidays rolled into one and a 
pinch or two added for good luck. It is not a festival for 
any favored set or circle. From the gracious monarch in 
his walled castle at Tokio to the lowliest fisherman who 
sets sail in the witchery of the inland sea, it is the one day 
of the whole year when sorrow and bad debts and quarrels 
must be laid aside. Neither toothache nor heartache is 
permitted. Even if one intends to invite his enemy to kill 
himself the next day, New Year’s Day they must be the 
best of friends, drink, sing and be happy together, for to- 
morrow one of them may have to fall on a two-edged knife. 


ax 


REPARATIONS to celebrate this holiday begin early 

in December, and the burden falls heavily on the 
shoulders of every housewife. Seemingly there is not 
much house toclean. The frailness of a Japanese house is, 
perhaps, best described by an old negro mammy, nurse for 
an army officer’s child. Mammy weighed something over 
three hundred pounds. One day she rested her body 
against the slight paper doors which form the side of the 
house. The result was inevitable. After the crash she 
picked herself up, and with disgust exclaimed to her mis- 
tress: ‘‘ Fo’ de Lawd, Mis’ May, I ain’t neber seed nuthin’ 
like dese heyah Jaffernese houses. All you got to do is to 
lean up ag’in’ ’em, and dey busts wide open.”’ 

Slight as the house is the housewife finds plenty to do. 
Rich or poor she catches up her long sleeves, pins up her 
kimono, and, with a fantastic twist, fastens a blue-and-white 
towel around her head and begins to clean house. She 
does all her dusting first, for then it can be swept out into 
the street. Then the little raised alcove in the best room, 
called the Tokonoma, must have its special decoration —~a 
hanging panel with poetry on it, written in wonderful char- 
acters that start upward, change tactics and run across, 
and finally end in circles and right angles that are bewilder- 
ing, but which say happy things to the honored guest, who 
sits before it on a lovely silken cushion. 

There is, too, in a curious old bronze vase, a little pine 
tree, scarcely large enough for a doll’s Christmas tree, and 
yet so very old it is a wonder it does not grow the grayest 
of whiskers and have to be propped up on crutches. 
Crooked and old as it is, it stands alone and sends out a 
sweet, piny odor for a New Year’s greeting. 

Decorations and housecleaning out of the way, comes 
the world-old question of clothes. Just as well be 
twisted up in a burial-tub and dumped in a corner of 





some old forgotten cemetery as not to have a new kimono 
for New Year’s. 

There beat no truer mother-hearts than in Japan, and that 
everybody in the family may be gayly garbed on that glad 
day fingers fly faster and lights burn longer, that dis- 
appointment may come to no one. 

The master of the house must have a fakama, or divided 
skirt, made of such heavy silk that the loud rustle sometimes 
interferes with his speech. All the boys must have dark 
blue kimonos, every boy so exactly like every other boy 
they look as if they had fallen into a great tub of bluing. 
The girls, big and little, must have beautiful dresses so 
covered with flowers that they look as if they had stolen all 
the blossoms of the island and woven them into their 
kimonos, and then put the left-overs in their shining black 
hair. The mother herself, quietly happy, and anxious 
for her brood, never forgets that self-effacement is her 
part and sober gray her color. 
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OLLOWING this comes the preparation of the great 

festival food of Japan, called M/och7, a kind of steamed 
dumpling, which to the uninitiated seems to go through an 
annihilating process of pounding and punching with big 
mallets, swung in the arms of strong men, to the rhythm of 
unintelligible words, but which emerges from the big tubs 
in which it is made a great, puffy, white mass of dough. 

Gathered around the tubs, which are to be seen in front 
of every shop, are toothless old women and hairless old 
men, tiny babies and happy boys and girls, who shout and 
dance with glee in anticipation of the feast in store for them. 

To the foreigner this delicacy is not an unmixed delight. 
The little white and pink cakes into which it is afterward 
made look as tempting as a kiss and as innocent as a 
marshmallow, but once in the mouth they slowly dissolve 
into a gummy, gluey mass, leaving the victim helpless and 
speechless. As an antidote for garrulousness they could 
not be excelled, but New Year’s without Mochi would be 
Thanksgiving without turkey, Christmas without pudding. 

Neither must the housewife forget to send a present to 
every one who has done the family a service during the 
year. These presents must be graded according to rank. 
Woe be to the little lady if she confuses degree or kind. 
Even to the quality of the furushiki (the cloth in which 
the present is wrapped) she must remember who’s who. 
Around each present, besides the furushiki, must be a 
piece of white paper, ends uncreased, and tied with a white- 
and-red string in a peculiar knot, which has a speech all 
its own, and can say many things besides ‘‘ God bless 
you.’’ Tucked in one corner is a small triangle of paper, 
and in its folds is found a bit of dried fish. It is. very tiny, 
but sometimes prompts a desire that good wishes for the 
New Year were odorless. 

Then comes the rush of presents to the house from the 
merchant, the marketman and fishman—in fact, anybody 
and everybody who has had a hand in sharing the master’s 
income. Such a collection! Sugar, dried fish, seaweed, 
persimmons, impossible cooking utensils, towels, cotton 
handkerchiefs, and eggs! Eggs by the dozen, the box, the 
ton. One glad New Year all the tradesmen of a certain 
mission school had the same happy thought. The result 
was a collection of four hundred eggs, classified and 


unclassified. It took a Faculty meeting and a council of 
war to dispose of these fragile gifts without wounding the 
feelings of any of the contributors. 

At last the long preparations are finished. The house is 
in order, the festal food prepared, and everything, even to 
the tailless house-cat, has had its bath. 

The housewife gives a contented little sigh that all is in 
readiness and that on the glad tomorrow she can give her- 
self up to unrestrained pleasure. In the afterglow of the 
evening she sits in the quiet of her dainty home and dreams: 
dreams of duty well done, of the happiness awaiting her 
children, and, most of all, of the great ‘‘ Treasure Ship ”’ 
which is said to sail into harbor on New Year’s Eve with 
a royal gift for all believers. 

When the mists have lifted from the valleys the following 
morning the first sun of the New Year lightens up a glad 
and radiant world. If all the housewives of Japan have 
transformed the inside the merchant, the prince and the 
peasant have not failed in giving their very best for the 
beauty of the outside. The wide streets, the narrow lanes, 
the housetops, yes, even the telegraph poles have been 
scrubbed and garnished. Big white flags with big red suns 
in the centre, little white flags with little red suns, fly every- 
where. Tall bamboo poles, topped with a great gilt ball, 
hold long streamers on which are written good wishes and 
better luck. 

ax 


HE man who would decline for this occasion to plant 
bamboo trees on each side of his door would deserve to 
be possessed with the ‘‘ Fox spirit” and be a snarling demon 
forever and a day, but the ‘‘ Fox spirit’’ has no chance. 
From every door a young bamboo, with tender, shiny 
leaves, bends its graceful body till it kisses its mate across 
the street. Who could ask for more joy than to walk 
through this endless green grove, with here and there 
glimpses of the sky through the shimmering leaves and the 
wonderful gold and silver balls on the trees, shining like 
so many stars? Marvelous poetry written on crimson paper 
swings from the leaves, and prayers written on white, some 
full of condescending thanks on which any respectable god 
would turn his back, others so pitiful that any merciful god 
would stop and bless, if it took him all day to go around. 
Decoration everywhere. Symbols of strength, of cour- 
age, of long life, hang from every post and pillar—the 
mansion with a demand for more, the hovel with a plea 
for a little, the temples gay with floating fags and dancing 
prayers, ready to take all and yet more, that the wooden 
gods and the bronze gods, the big and the little gods, may 
be satisfied. Over many doorways, shining out among the 
green, is a great, sprawling lobster. True, he is only a 
paper lobster, but he seems to gaze reproachfully at the 
children, as they shout and gleefully poke sticks at him to 
see if he can wiggle. He is fastened to a fancifully-twisted 
straw rope, guarded on each side by many paper prayers, 
which are not for the lobster, but for the master of the house 
—a wish for himself that he may live long and prosper. 
With the first reddening of the east come the crowds of 
people till every highway and byway is full of life. Jin- 
rikisha men, smart in new livery, swing their small vehicles 
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As a Bachelor Sees Women 


In Which He Frankly Explains Why He Has Never Married 


that this article is to 

be strictly anony- 
mous, because I cannot 
consider it wholly a 
compliment to be 
selected to write of 
women from the point 
of view of a typical 
bachelor. I suppose 
that the best thing to 
do under the circum- 
stances is to be as frank 
as possible, and to make 
my article, as far as I can, an explanation of why I have 
never married. Probably, from the feminine point of 
view, the answer is plain enough, though when I com- 
pare myself with what I may quite honestly call my 
more fortunate brothers I do not see why I am so 
heavily handicapped ; but, in order to make my confes- 
sion as openly as possible, I will say at once that I have 
never engaged in the quest, and I will add to that that my 
abstention has not been deliberate at all and is not the 
result of any theory. Indeed, I think that not to have 
married is in itself a confession of failure, that I frankly 
envy my married friends, and believe a happy marriage 
to be the greatest piece of good fortune that can befall 
any one, man or woman, in this transitory world. 
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WILL Not Go so Far as to Call Myself an intellectual 

man, but I will own that my interests have always lain 
in the intellectual region; and I believe that this is in 
itself a handicap. Lafcadio Hearn says in one of his 
wise and beautiful letters that an intellectual man had 
much better not look out for intellectual companfonship 
in marriage, but for emotional companionship, which is 
a far happier thing. Looking around upon my friends, 
I seem to discern that, as a rule, the most intellectual 
have not chosen intellectual wives, but have generally 
chosen partners who possess what is a much finer qual- 
ity — namely, a delicate perception of an emotional kind. 
A man ought not to want in the privacy of home life to 
be always discussing his intellectual interests, any more 
than a business man ought to wish to discuss the fluctu- 
ations of stocks and shares; but I have a theory that we 
pay a heavy price for any predominant quality, and that 
if we are highly developed in one part of our nature 
that is probably compensated for by some deficiency 
elsewhere ; moreover, the intellectual temperament is 
apt to be fastidious, and to dread ezuui more than any- 
thing else in the world; and this no doubt makes a man 
unduly cautious and emotionally timid. 
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| AM relieved to think 





DRAWN BY HELEN PETTES 


N DEALING with Women from the intellectual point of ° 


view first, I will say that their mental processes are 
an entire puzzle to me. They constantly seem to me to 
arrive at the right judgment by a series of entirely illog- 
ical steps. They are like the Queen in ‘‘ Alice in 
Wonderland,”’ who says, as the trial draws to an end, 
‘*Sentence first, verdict afterward.’’ The sentence 
passed by women is, I readily confess, often far more just 
than the sentence passed by men; but it is given bya 
sublime sort of intuition, and with a complete disregard 
of evidence. But I would generally trust a woman’s 
intuition more confidently than a man’s. A man’s 
judgment is often warped by superficial evidence of an 
immaterial kind, whereas a woman sees far more clearly 
the spirit and essence of a situation. 

There is a fine scene in one of George Gissing’s 
novels, ‘‘ The Whirlpool,’’ in which a neurotic wife 
brings an entirely unsupported accusation against a 
woman whom she hates. When the entire baselessness 
of the charge is proved—it might have been a true 
charge, but there is absolutely no evidence to sustain it 
—the one object of the woman is not to persuade her 
husband of the truth of her original statement, but to 
induce him to say that he believes her, which he very 
wisely and tenderly does. That seems to me a situation 
which is true to life, and if I had been the husband in 
question I should have been inclined to believe that the 
wife had, somehow or other, divined the truth, even 
though she was quite unable to allege the smallest fact 
in support of her view. 

But this faculty of divination has the effect of creating 
a sort of mystery about women, and thus, if one is 
unhappy enough, as I am, to enjoy what is rational, 
and vaguely to mistrust whatever is irrational, the 
mystery is not a wholly attractive one. 
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HIS Brings Me to a Further Point. A man of intellec- 
tual tastes is unduly disposed, as a rule, to value 
frankness, and this quality is not one that women—in 
my belief—rate very high. I am not at all prepared to 
say that they are wrong. I think that the happiness of 
life is, to a large extent, built upon illusions, and that a 
person without illusions is apt to be a pessimist. Now, 
to find a woman who is a pessimist is a rare experience. 
Living as they do in an emotional world, they have 
deep reserves of hope and faith to draw upon; they are 
neither cynical nor irreligious; they are disposed to 
believe generously in any one in whom they are inter- 
ested, in the face of overwhelming evidence to the con- 
trary ; and here lies the secret of their redemptive power. 
But this is often inconsistent with the kind of frankness 
that a man desires. A man desires to be loved in spite 
of his faults, and not for them. But a woman loves a 
person and not his qualities ; and thus there is apt to be 
something almost dismaying in the sympathy of women. 


NOTE—This is the third of a series of articles in which women are 
shown themselves as men see them. The preceding articles have presented 
the subject “As a Physician Sees Women”’ and “As a Clergyman Sees 
Women.” 


fig es Comes Another Feminine Quality which is apt to 
be mysterious to the masculine mind, and that is a 
woman’s love of dominating a situation, of a display of 
superficial power. A man-would rather convince than 
silence, and prefers an authority that is based upon a 
sense of proved superiority, rather than one that is 
based upon indulgent deterence. But a woman, it 
seems to me, generally cares very little upon what the 
deference she demands is based; she wants the victory 
without the battle, submission without conquest. A 
woman tends to say, ‘‘ If you love me you will obey me.”’ 
A man prefers to say, ‘‘ Here is a good reason for your 
obeying me; and if that is not enough I must fall back 
on the coarse fact that I can enforce obedience.’? Thus 
a man cares far less than a woman about the impression 
that he makes: he wishes to be taken as he is. But a 
woman does not, as a rule, at all wish to be taken as she 
is: she wants to diffuse a graceful sense of mystery 
about her aims and motives; she desires to charm 
rather than to convince; she likes to have secret under- 
standings with people, to share some subtle relation with 
them ; she likes a delicate diplomacy, to create misun- 
derstandings for the purpose of clearing them up again. 
Now all this is a very pretty, natural, instinctive kind of 
game, and to some men it is as attractive as the siren’s 
song; the fine, twilight-perfumed atmosphere is a deli- 
cious contrast to the harder, rougher world of masculine 
contention ; it is obviously and rightly the normal view ; 
there can be no arguing about such primal instincts as 
these. But the man who, from some excess of ration- 
ality, does not feel the fascination, finds the whole atmos- 
phere a stifling one; he does not know what it is all 
about; he blunders horribly in trying to establish what 
he calls a frank understanding, thereby proving not his 
more robust sense, but a certain undeniable brutality, 
which unfits him for the finer mysteries. 
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UT the Dullest and Most Obtuse of Bachelors, if he 
be candid with himself, realizes that he is thus 
excluded from what he can easily see to be a diviner, 
purer and sweeter region. He cannot help perceiving 
—and here his intellectual tastes are no hindrance to 
him — that the woman is a being that is far higher in the 
moral scale, that she instinctively and hourly practices 
the qualities that would make, and indeed are making, 
the world a better and happier place. The progress of 
the world has very little to do with trade and increased 
facilities of communication and a higher scale of com- 
fort. Probably all that hinders, rather than helps, the 
moral progress of the world; what one hopes for in 
the remote distance is.that people should live simpler, 
more useful, more beautiful lives, and this can be done 
only through emotion. Law is, after all, only the frame- 
work of emotion. 

I have known many men and many women who 
frankly desired what is called success. But what gen- 
erally differentiates them is that the man has often no 
ulterior motive in view except the personal motive, 
whereas the woman almost invariably desires success 
that she may contribute, perhaps mistakenly, to the 
happiness of those whom she loves. It seems to me 
that the really high characteristics of human nature — 
self-sacrifice, helpfulness, loyalty, hopefulness, faith — 
are found in a far purer quality among women than 
among men. 

A man’s dislike of seeing suffering is often little 
more than an imaginative reflex, a sentimental discom- 
fort; if he cannot relieve it he prefers it to be hidden. 
But a woman has no thought of the suffering the sight 
may cause her; she is filled with a passionate desire to 
help and relieve ; she loves things and creatures that are 
weak, frail, diseased, because they are unhappy, and 
because she can give them what they need ; whereas a 
man instinctively dislikes them for not being stronger 
and healthier. Sometimes, indeed, his help is more 
practical, because he is able to see that things must often 
be worse before they can be better; but there is no 
question that his feeling is of a colder and sterner sort. 
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HAVE Often Agreed with William Morris that in the 

world, as at present constituted, men are often to be 
found doing what is the work of women, and vice versa. 
Morris used to say that men were naturally meant to be 
cooks and housemaids, and performed those duties far 
better than women. 

I go further and agree with a more modern essayist 
when he inclines to the belief that women and not men 
ought to be priests and doctors, and that their work 
lies there. 

The question then remains, why, if I hold, as I do, 
what may fairly be called a transcendental view of the 
qualities and position of women, I have not been able 
to prove my sincere devotion more obviously: The 
answer lies in what I have already said: that to the man 
women remain, and must remain, to a great extent, a 
mystery. A man can no more look through the eyes of 
a woman than a woman can see through the eyes of a 
man. Indeed, the curious fact exists that a good many 
men have drawn in books convincing and lifelike por- 
traits of women—though, perhaps, that is a masculine 
heresy, which our womankind, with tender considerate- 
ness for our stupidity, have never cared to unmask — 
while I know no portrait of a man by a woman which is 
wholly satisfactory. The reason is that men are better 
observers —trust analysis more and intuition less — while 
the fact that man is and must be a mystery to women is 
clearly proved by the fact that the heroes of women’s 
books are generally insufferable prigs. Women credit 
men, in fact, with too much strength and nobility, 
because of their passionate power of idealization. 

A man, then, who lives by reason more than by 
admiration finds himself confronted by this subtlest 
of all mysteries. He sees the woman possessed of a 


tenderness, a self-sacrifice, a purity, that he cannot even 
dimly emulate ; and then, because he himself thinks more 
of the means than of the end, he is confronted by the 
amazing surprise of seeing women act in what seem to 
him untruthful, disingenuous, even treacherous ways ; 
he sees them tyrannical and inconsiderate with depend- 
ents and inferiors, in dealing with money at once 
profuse and mean. He sees them needlessly and exag- 
geratedly dramatic, adopting and maintaining a pose 
which seems only to deceive themselves. He sees them 
sometimes abandon themselves to a passion which over- 
leaps all obstacles ; he sees them bitterly resent things 
which to him are matters of entire indifference, wounded 
by things which seem to him inconceivably trifling, and 
yet tolerating things which appear to him to be dishonor- 
ing and even detestable — and all for the sake of an idea 
which he cannot comprehend. 

On the other hand, he sees them wholly and generously 
indifferent to matters which he considers important, 
condoning things which sting him to fury, revolted by 
behavior which seems to him no more than rough. He 
sees them angelically patient and forgiving, bearing up 
against sorrows, ailments and discomforts with sustained 
and noble courage; he sees them almost inconceivably 
unselfish and indiscriminately kind. Thus he feels at one 
moment superior and at another both coarse and low, 
and takes refuge in incredulous bewilderment. 


ax 


Wwe is Such a Man to Do? If he is merely an intel- 
lectual man he tends to leave the puzzle where he 
finds it; but if he is wise and generous he approaches it 
as he approaches other holy mysteries which hide a 
vast and beautiful truth, even though the symbols be 
simple and common, as common as bread and cheese, 
glances and embraces. 

For men and women alike, then, the problem is how to 
meet generously and lovingly on the common ground of 
humanity, making full allowance for essential differences 
and sympathizing with the discrepant point of view, 
even when not comprehending it, and, when the roads 
of sentiment and instinct diverge, not fretting impa- 
tiently because the other seems so unreasonable and 
narrow-minded, but realizing that a perfect understand- 
ing is impossible, though the inexplicable can be inter- 
preted by sympathy. What too often happens is that a 
man and a woman are drawn together for a time bya 
passion which at first renders the very differences of 
nature adorable; but when the time arrives, as it inev- 
itably arrives, for that emotional relation to settle down 
into a more equable companionship, then the danger 
of irritation with the unalterable tendencies of instinct 
becomes very great. 


ax 


UT it Need Not be Thus. In many cases the common 
bond of interest in children is the bridge to the fuller 
understanding. But even without that there can arise, 
and often does arise, the purest and sweetest kind of 
friendship. There comes before my mind as I write just 
such a union: a husband, a busy man of affairs, intensely 
masculine, loving detail and organization, and finding 
the current of occupation and social life deeply congenial; 
and on the other hand a guileless, devoted, emotional 
wife, without the least pretense at any definite intellectual 
interest im her husband’s pursuits, but finding her true 
life in pure emotional relations with others; on both 
sides a sort of tender and admiring amusement at the 
one’s absorption in matters which seem to the other 
so essentially unimportant: the husband thinking the 
religious and emotional preoccupations of his wife 
vaguely beautiful and gracefully impractical; the wife 
regarding her husband’s mundane interests with the 
same sort of indulgent interest that a mother gives to a 
child’s prattle about a game of hide-and-seek; yet each 
pleased at the other’s success in chosen and congenial 
pursuits, neither demanding the attention of the other, 
but at the same time each finding the absence of the 
other entirely unendurable, and each scheming that the 
other’s path shall be as smooth as possible, and jealously 
guarding the other’s right to follow the most appropriate 
line of action and thought. Such a friendship is simply 
one of the most beautiful and inspiring things in the 
world, and seems to develop human nature to its most 
ideal conditions. 

Of course, in a brief paper such as this it is impossible 
to cover all the ground or develop all the endless rami- 
fications of temperament; but I should claim that, if the 
type of woman I have drawn is not broadly typical, yet 
that a woman such as I have sketched would be held 
fairly to be essentially feminine. 


ort 


HE Conclusion of the Whole Matter is that the mystery 
of sex is a thing which is impenetrable by either 
man or woman. A man can but stand upon the thresh- 
old of the feminine temperament, and catch glimpses of 
a beautiful region into which he is forbidden to advance ; 
so, too, a woman is confronted, in studying a masculine 
temperament, with instincts and aims which must remain 
to her frankly unintelligible. It is this which makes an 
equal friendship between a man and a woman such a 
difficult and precarious thing, because nothing but some 
degree of human passion can give the power of inter- 
pretation, and the faculty for loving and admiring a 
point of view that one cannot comprehend. An equal 
friendship is bound to be based on a certain analysis of 
qualities ; but the relation between man and woman is 
something very different from that. It makes light of 
uncongenial qualities and even contrives to feed upon 
them; it is one of those primal attractions, like the 
desire of the moth for the star, that cannot be argued 
about or explained, but which is no less assuredly there, 
and seems to defy natural laws in virtue of a power 
which is still more deeply and essentially natural. 
























































IV: “Going Down to Jericho” 


ERICHO is a city that has always had an ill name. 
J Weak walls, weak hearts, weak morals were its 
early marks. Sweltering on the rich plain of the 
lower Jordan, eight hundred feet below the sea, at the 
mouth of the two chief passes into the western highlands, 
it was too indolent or cowardly to maintain its own import- 
ance. Stanley called it ‘‘the key of Palestine’’; but it 
was only a latch which any bold traveler could lift. Joshua 
blotted the city out with a curse; five centuries later Hiel 
the Bethelite rebuilt it with the bloody sacrifice of. his two 
sons. Antony gave it to Cleopatra, and Herod bought 
it from her for a winter palace, where he died. Nothing 
fine or brave, so far as I can remember, is written in its 
annals, except the good deed of Rahab, a woman of the 
town, and the honest conduct of Zacchzeus, a little publican 
whom his fellow-citizens despised. To this day, at the 
tables d’héte of Jerusalem the name of Jericho stirs up a 
little whirlwind of bad stories and warnings of danger. 
But to us, visitors from a peaceful camp, much of the 
talk at the hotel tables seemed like the echo of ancient 
legends kept alive by dragomans and officials for purposes 
of revenue, and the rest of it like an outcrop of the hys- 
terical habit of people who travel in flocks and do nothing 
without great palaver. George the Bethlehemite told us 
that the sheikhs were ‘‘ humbugs,’’ and an escort of 
soldiers was a nuisance; so we set out quite placidly, with 
no other safeguards than our friendly dispositions and a 
couple of excellent American revolvers, to ride down to 
Jericho and over the Jordan into Gilead. 
It was strange how every day, no matter in what mood 
of merry jesting or practical modernity we set out, an hour 
of riding in the open air brought us back to the mystical 


Our Camp Beside the Little Green Hill of Dothan 
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carriages — Russians and Greeks returning from their 
sacred bath inthe Jordan. Hereand there, at first, we could 
see a shepherd with his flock upon the haggard hillside. 


*‘ As for the grass, it grew as scant as hair 
In leprosy.” 


Once the Patriarch and I, scrambling on foot down a 
short-cut, thought we saw a Bedouin waiting for us behind 
a rock, with his long gun over his back; but it turned out 
to be only a brown peasant girl, ragged 
and smiling, shouldering her long staff 








and 
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like a mirror of burnished steel; in front, the immmense 
plain of the Jordan, with the dark green ribbon of the river- 
jungle winding through its length and the purple mountains 
of Gilead and Moab towering beyond it; to the left, the 
furrowed gray and yellow ridges and peaks of the northern 
‘‘wilderness’’ of Judea, the wild country into which Jesus 
retired alone after the baptism by John in Jordan. One of 
these peaks, the Quarantana, is supposed to be the ‘‘ high 
mountain”? from which the Tempter showed Jesus the 





and watching her score of lop-eared goats. 





As the valley descended the landscape 
became more and more arid and stricken. 
The heat brooded over it like a disease. 


“T think I never saw 
Such starved, ignoble Nature; nothing throve; 
For flowers—as well expect a cedar grove!” 


We might have thought ourselves on 
the way with Childe Roland to the Dark 
Tower. Butinstead we came, about noon, 
through a savage glen beset with blood- 
red rocks, among which black caverns 
gaped across the WAdi, to the so-called 
‘** Inn of the Good Samaritan.’’ The won- 
derful local color of the parable flashed 
upon us. Here was a fitting scene for 
such a drama of lawless violence, cow- 
ardly piety and unconventional mercy. 




















In these honeycombed crags robbers could 





hide securely. On this wild road _ their 
victim might lie and bleed 
to death. By these paths across the glen 














7 the priest and the Levite could ‘‘pass by 
on the other side,’’ discreetly turning their 
heads away from any interruption to their 
selfish duties. Andin some such wayside 
‘*khan’’ as this, standing like a lonely 
fortress among the sun-baked hills, the 
friendly half-heathen from Samaria could 
safely leave the stranger whom he had 
rescued, provided he paid at least a part 
of his lodging in advance. 

We ate our luncheon in one of the three 
big, disorderly rooms of the Inn, and went 
on, in the cool of the afternoon, toward 
Jericho. The road still descended steeply, 
among ragged and wrinkled hills. On 
our left we looked down into the WA4di 
el-Kelt, a gloomy gorge five or six hundred 
feet deep, with a stream of living water 
singing between its prison walls. Tradi- 

















“The Inn of the Good Samaritan, Like a Lonely Fortress Among the Hills” 


charm of the Holy Land and beneath the spell of its memo- 
ries and dreams. The wild hillsides, the flowers of the 
field, the shimmering olive-groves, the brown villages, the 
crumbling ruins, the deep blue sky, subdued us to them- 
selves and spoke to us ‘‘ rememberable things.’’ But it 
was no gentle and caressing enchantment that surrounded 
us on the way to Jericho. The road dropped, with great 
windings, into a deep, desolate valley, crowded with 
pilgrims, afoot and on donkey-back and in ramshackle 


tion calls this the Brook Cherith, where 
Elijah hid himself from Ahab, and was fed 
by Arabs of a tribe called ‘‘ the Ravens.” 
But the prophet’s hiding-place was certainly on the other 
side of the Jordan, and this W4di is probably the Valley of 
Achor, spoken of in the Book of Joshua. On the opposite 
side of the cajion, clinging half-way down the face of the 
precipice, we saw the monastery of Saint George, one of 
the pious penitentiaries to which the Greek Church assigns 
unruly and criminal monks. 


As we emerged from the valley a great view unfolded _ 


before us: to the right, the blue waters of the Dead Sea, 














Our Cavalcade Starting on a Day’s Ride 


‘* kingdoms of the world.’’ In the foreground of that view, 
sweeping from the snowy summits of Hermon in the north, 
past the Greek cities of Pella and Scythopolis, down the 
vast valley with its wealth of palms and balsams, must 
have stood the Roman city of Jericho, with its imperial 
farms, and the palaces, baths and theatres of Herod the 
Great. It was a visible image of what Christ might have 
won for Himself if He had yielded to the temptation and 
turned from the pathway of spiritual light to follow the 
shadows of earthly power and glory. 

Herod’s Jericho has vanished ; there is nothing left of it 
but the outline of one of the great pools which he built to 
irrigate his gardens. The modern Jericho is an unhappy 
little adobe village, lying a mile or so farther to the east. 
A mile to the north, near a copious fountain of pure water, 
called the Sultan’s Spring, was the site of the oldest Jericho, 
which Joshua conquered and Hiel rebuilt. The spring, 
which is probably the same that Elisha cleansed with salt 
(II Kings ii: 19-22), sends forth a merry stream to turn a 
mill and irrigate a group of gardens full of oranges, figs, 
bananas, grapes, feathery bamboos and rosy oleanders. 
But the ancient city is buried under a great mound of earth, 
which the German Paddstina-Verein is now excavating. 

As we came up to the mound I pulled out my little 
camera and prepared to take a picture of the hundred 
dusty Arabs—men, women and children—who were at 
work in the trenches. A German gelehrter in a very 
excited state rushed up to me and called upon me to halt 
in the name of the Emperor. The taking of pictures by 
persons not imperially authorized was streng verboten. 
He was evidently prepared to be abusive, if not actually 
violent, until I assured him, in the best German that I could 



































“The River Jordan, a Down-Rushing, Swirling, Yellow Flood” 











“We Crossed by a Curious Six-Cornered Ferryboat” 
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Looking Toward Jericho from the Mount of Olives: The Road Winds Down the Deep Valley to the Left 


command, that I had no political or archzological 
intentions, and that if the photographing of his picturesque 
workpeople to him displeasing was, I would my camera 
immediately in its pocket put. This mollified him, and 
he politely showed us what he was doing. A number of 
ruined houses, and a sort of central temple, with a rude 
flight of steps leading up to it, had been discovered. A 
ortion of what seemed to be the city wall had just been 
aid bare. If there were any inscriptions or relics of any 
value he did not tell me of them, but I saw quantities of 
broken pottery of a common kind. It was all very poor 
and beggarly looking ; I did not see any carving, or even 
any hewn stones. The buildings seemed to be of rub- 
ble, and the walls of Jericho were little better than the 
stone fences on a Connecticut farm. No wonder they 
fell down at the blast of Joshua’s rams’ horns and the 
rush of his fierce tribesmen. We rode past the gardens 
and through shady lanes to our camp, on the outskirts 
of the modern village. The air was heavy and languid, 
full of relaxing influence, an air of sloth and luxury, 
seeming to belong to some strange region below the 
level of human duty and effort as far as it was below 
the level of the sea. The fragrance of the orange- 
blossoms, like a subtle incense of indulgence, floated on 
the evening breeze. Veiled figures passed us in the 
lanes, showing lustrous eyes. A sound of Oriental music 
and laughter and clapping hands came from one of the 
houses in an inclosure hedged with acacia trees. We 
sat in the door of our tent at sundown and dreamed of 
the vanished palm-groves, the gardens of Cleopatra, the 
palaces of Herod, the soft, ignoble history of that region of 
fertility and indolence, rich in harvests, poor in manhood. 
Then it seemed as if some one said: ‘‘I will lift up 
mine eyes unto the hills, from whence.cometh my help.”’ 
There they stood, all about us: eastward, the great 
purple ranges of Gad and Reuben, from which Elijah 
the Tishbite descended to rebuke and warn Israel; 
westward, against the saffron sky, the ridges and peaks of 
Judea, among which Amos and Jeremiah saw their lofty 
visions; northward, the clear-cut pinnacle of Sartoba, 
and far away beyond it the dim 
outlines of Galilean hills from which 


the Dead Sea, and dividing the mountains of Gilead from 
the mountains of Judah and Ephraim, which the Arabs 
call E/-Ghér, the ‘‘ Rift.’’ It isan immense depression, 
from three to fourteen miles wide, sinking from six 
‘hundred feet below the sea-level at its northern end to 
thirteen hundred feet below at the Dead Sea. The 
surface is fairly level, sloping gently from each side 
toward the middle, and the soil is of an inexhaustible 
fertility, yielding abundant crops wherever it is patiently 
irrigated from the streams which flow out of the moun- 
tains east and west, but elsewhere lying baked and arid 
under the heavy, close, feverous air. No strong race has 
ever inhabited this trench as a home; no great cities have 
ever grown there, and its civilization, such as it has been, 
was a hotbed product, soon ripe and quickly rotten. 


ax 


Toa Jordan itself waters nothing; it is too fierce, too 
sullen in its isolation, too fickle in its turbulence. At 
the bottom of the Jordan Valley, in great curves and 
sudden windings, runs the Jordan Bed, cut deep by the 
river through sour and leprous hills of clay and marl, 
carved into fantastic shapes, furrowed and scarred and 
scabbed with mineral refuse, and along this bed, like a 
huge green serpent, twists the dense tropical jungle, 
haunt of wild beasts and poisonous insects and reptiles, 
which conceals, almost at every point, the down- 
rushing, swirling, yellow flood. 

It has torn and desolated its own shores with sudden 
spates. The feet of the pilgrims who bathe in it sink 
into the mud as they wade out waist-deep, and if they 
venture beyond the shelter of the bank the whirling 
eddies threaten to sweep them away. The fords are 
treacherous, with shifting bottom and changing currents. 
The poets and prophets of the Old Testament give us a 
true idea of this uninhabitable and unlovable river-bed 
when they speak of ‘‘the pride of Jordan,’”’ ‘‘ the 
swellings of Jordan,’’ where the lion hides among the 
reeds in his secret lair, a ‘‘ refuge of lies,’? which the 
‘* overflowing scourge’’ shall sweep away. 


No, it was not because the Jordan was beautiful that 
John the Baptist chose it as the scene of his preaching 
and ministry, but because it was wild and rude, an 
emblem of violent and sudden change, of irrevocable 
parting, of death itself, and because in its one gift, of 
copious and unfailing water, he found the necessary 
element for his deep baptism of repentance, in which 


the sinful past of the crowds who followed him was to 


be symbolically immersed and buried and washed away. 
Going down from Jericho, through the lush fields of 
barley watered by many channels from the brook Kelt, 
where the quails were running before us and the horned 
larks were fluttering in the morning sunlight, and the 
crested hoopoes were crooning among the jujube trees, 
we came into the region of desolate, eroded hills, and 
so by steep and crooked descents to the levels which are 
swept by the floods, and at last to an ungainly latticed 
bridge, the only one which spans the river in its crooked 
course of a hundred and eighty-five miles from the 
Lake of Galilee to the Dead Sea. There was no place 
from which I could take a photograph of the river except 
the bridge itself, so I pointed the camera through one 
of the openings in the lattice-work and made a truthful 
record of the lower Jordan seen at its best. The mud- 
banks and the snags were hidden by the fullness of the 
water. Imagine the dull, heavy green of the tangled 
thickets, the ragged clumps of reeds and water grasses, 
the sombre and silent flow of the fulvous water sliding 
and curling down out of the jungle, and the implacable 
fervor of the pallid, searching sunlight heightening every 
touch of ugliness and desolation, and you will understand 
why the Hebrew poets sang no praise of the Jordan, 
and why Naaman the Syrian thought scorn of it when he 
remembered the lovely and fruitful rivers of Damascus. 
co 
OMING back from the beautiful mountains of Gilead, 
with their ancient oak-groves and their spring-robes 
of brilliant flowers, we crossed the Jordan again, thirty 
miles higher up, near the ancient ford of Adameh, 
where the waters were cut off and piled 
up (perhaps by the undermining and 





Jesus of Nazareth came down to open 





blind eyes and to shepherd wandering 
souls. With the failing of the sunset 
glow a deep blue came upon all the 
mountains, growing paler as the sky 
above them darkened, sinking down 
upon them through infinite gradations 
of azure into something mysterious 
and indescribable — not a color, not a 
shadow, nota light, but a secret hyaline 
illumination which transformed them 
into aérial battlements and ramparts,on 
whose edge the great stars rested and 
flamed, the watch-fires of the Eternal. 


“Passing Over Jordan” 


WO days we spent in the valley of 

the lower Jordan, and twice we 
crossed the stream: once on our way 
from Jericho into the land of Gilead ; 
and again as we returned from a 
glorious week in the Country of the 
Other-Side and a visit to the wonderful 
ruins of Jerash. It was not enough to 
give us an extensive knowledge of the 
river, but enough to satisfy us, and to 
disenchant us from the sentimentality 
of the usual modern way of writing 
about it in prose and verse. George 
Adam Smith, in his admirable book 
on ‘‘ The Historical Geography of the 
Holy Land,”’ has pointed out the fact 
that the Hebrew literature never speaks 
of the Jordan with affection and delight. 
It isa symbol of separation and change ; 
a scene of solemn meetings and part- 
ings like that of Elijah and Elisha, of 
Christ and John the Baptist; a dividing 
line, to be crossed this way or that way, 
not a type of that gracious ministry of 
flowing water which offers refreshment 
and sweet companionship and pleas- 
ant music. The Jordan is not a little 
river to be loved; it is a barrier to be 
passed. 

All this instantly becomes clear to 
the sane and observant traveler who 











fall of one of the great clay-banks), 
while the Israelites passed through 
the dry river-bed opposite Jericho. 
(Joshua iii: 14-16.) The river was more 
open at this place, and there was a 
curious six-cornered ferryboat, pulled 
to and fro, with long ropes, by a 
half-dozen barelegged .Arabs. If it 
had been a New England river the 
practical Western mind would have 
built a long boat with a flat board 
at each side, and rigged a couple of 
running wheels ona single rope; then 
the ferryman would have had 
nothing to do but let the stern of his 
craft swing down at an angle with the 
stream, and the swift current would 
have pushed him from one side to the 
other at his will. But these Orientals 
had been running their ferry in their 
own way, no doubt, for many centu- 
ries; and who were we to break in 
upon their laborious indolence with 
new ideas? It was enough that they 
brought us over safely, with our cattle 
and our stuff, in several bands, with 
much tugging at the ropes and shouting 
and singing. 

We looked in vain on the shore of 
the Jordan for a pleasant place to eat 
our luncheon. The big trees stood 
with their feet in the river, and the 
smaller shrubs were scraggly and spiny. 
At last we found a little patch of shade 
on a steep bank above the yellow 
stream, and there we made ourselves as 
comfortable as we could, with the ther- 
mometer at 110° and the hungry. gnats 
and mosquitoes swarming around us. 

As early in the afternoon as we dared 
to brave the sun we rode up from the 
river-bed into the open plain on the 
west. Here we had our first clear view 
of Mount Hermon, with its mantle of 
glistening snow, hanging like a cloud 
on the northern horizon, ninety miles 
away, beyond the Lake of Galilee and 
the Waters of Merom, a vision of 








goes down into that huge trench, 
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stretching from the Lake otf Galilee to 


The Marble Colonnade of Herod the Great in Samaria 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 52 
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to procure for herself a real intel- 
lectual life, as distinguished from a 
4! life of sentimental or mechanical 
routine, a woman needs to oe 
NAS “Ai some occupation similar to those 
WEI of a ae is, she needs to keep 
a shop, carry on a business, have some trade or 
profession, be skillful in some art which has a 
commercial use, or bea professional writer, artist or 
student. The common life of women in bear- 
ing and rearing children and making a home 
for a family is not thought of as affording 
the wife and mother the means and oppor- 
tunities for an intellectual development. Is 
this a rational view? Does it conform to the 
real experience of a woman of good parts 
who marries at twenty-four, or thereabouts, 
and brings up a family of five or six children? 


ox 


HERE is no question that a woman who 

does not pursue the natural and common 
vocation of women may enjoy an intellectual 
life in employments similar to those which pro- 
cure for mena large and enjoyable intellectual 
development. Many such exceptional women 
can follow with satisfaction the ordinary 
professions for men, keep shops, carry on 
business, labor for churches, schools and 
charitable societies, and take active part in 
the various social movements which are fur- 
thered by public discussion and the active 
stimulation of public opinion; but these 
exceptional women will, as a rule, contrib- 
ute far less to the real progress and devel- 
opment of mankind than the normal women, 
whose intellectual opportunities they are apt 
to underrate. 

The normal girl, who learns to read, write 
and cipher at school, and acquires there a 
little knowledge of history and literature and 
a taste for reading, finds her means of intel- 
lectual development, outside of the school- 
room, in her practice of the household arts, 
in her study of clothes for herself and her 
family, in her enforced careful expenditure 





own mind enlarged and informed. Again, when 
her children begin in their turn to mate, all the 
intellectual force the mother possesses will come 
into play. It is a lively and profitable mental 
exercise to keep in touch with the successively- 
developed interests of a group of children from 
five to viper 4 years of age. The mother should 
stimulate and direct their growing mental powers. 
She should train them in habits of order, industry 
and consideration for others. She should teach her 











of money, in reading, and in her daily inter- 
course with father and mother, brothers 
and sisters, companions and acquaintances. 
From these things much intellectual training 
can be extracted by a girl who thinks; and the 
girl who does not think before she is twenty-four 
is not likely to think much at any time of her 
life. Suddenly this girl takes into her heart and 
brain the personality and interests of another 
human being—a young man. Whencourtship and 
marriage are taken thoughtfully, and neither as 
a matter of mere impulse and emotion nor as a 
business arrangement, there comes with them a 
strong intellectual stimulation, and in most cases 
a widening of the field of observation and thought. 

Going to housekeeping under new conditions 
is also a valuable piece of mental training. The 
young woman has new duties, or new applica- 
tions of arts which she learned from her mother. 
Her husband brings home many subjects for 
thought and speculation which are new to her. 
He probably has a different trade or occupation 
from her father, with different invitations, obstacles 
and prospects. 

st 


ITH the coming of children the mother not 

only experiences new joys and new anxieties, 
but also has many new things to learn and new 
difficulties to contend with. Tenderness, sympathy 
and love are indispensable in the care of babies 
and the bringing-up of young children; but there 
is a large opportunity also for careful thought 
and practical wisdom in addition to those natural 
sentiments, particularly if the family lives in the 
sparsely-settled country, or is not rich enough to 
command the prompt services of all sorts of 
specialists and helpers. 

The process of training several children in 
helpfulness, mutual forbearance and productive 
coéperation is one which requires much mental 
capacity in the trainer, and the trainer is usually 
the mother. In imparting this training the mother 
herself practices keen observation, the compara- 
tive study of her different children, patience, and 
a gentle decisiveness which is quite as much an 
intellectual as a moral trait. The mother of 
several children—four, five or six—has better 
opportunities of developing her own intellectual 
life than the mother of one child ortwo children; 
because in a large family there are always great 
differences of disposition and capacity among the 
children, and the children react on each other and 
on their mother in more ways, and more interest- 
ing ways. 

So soon as the schooling of the children begins 
numerous intellectual problems are set from day 
to day for the parents. Any mother who follows 
the mental development of five or six children at 
school will get herself a second schooling greatly 
superior to her first. If ason or a daughter goes 
on to college the sympathetic mother will find her 
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By the President of Harvard University, Charles W. Eliot, LL.D. 


plants raised in tin cans and broken pieces of 
crockery, but cultivated with remarkable success 
by the wife and mother. A single oleander-bush 
will be tended a whole year by the old wife whose 
children have left home—with much labor in 
winter to protect it from frost, because the kitchen 
is the only tolerably warm room at night —just for 
the sake of its three weeks of flowers. It is gener- 
ally the mother of the family who keeps flowers 
blooming in the village house-lot, or in the grounds 
just about the solitary farmhouse. In the 
houses of the rich a florist will be employed 
to keep the windows filled with flowering 
plants all winter and the garden all summer. 
How many people remember all their lives 
the peculiar fragrance of grandmother’s 
garden, and the selection of flowers in which 
she delighted! In the scattered houses in the 
country it is the woman who buys of the 
traveling pedler the illuminated text of 
Scripture and the chromos of foreign scenery 
for the decoration of her walls. The houses 
of the rich are adorned with beautiful fabrics, 
etchings, paintings, china and glass provided 
by andfor women. Thinking of such objects, 
and working for such ends, is an intellectual 
pleasure, and a civilizing influence for the 
household and the neighborhood. 


ox 


T WILL be observed that the women who 
are most apt to lose their chances of obtain- 
ing their intellectual life as mothers and heads 
of families are those who are able to employ 
servants, nurses and governesses to do their 
work for them. They do notso surely secure 
the natural opportunities for mental growth 
which the direct and unaided care of chil- 
dren provides. - It is the mothers who intrust 
their children to hired persons, in order that 
they themselves may have leisure for out- 
door pleasures, card parties, dinners, balls, 
theatres, concerts and the like, that miss the 
natural sources of womanly growth in mental 
power and influence. Of course such women 
can find other sources of enlargement not so 
natural, but yet available for a different sort 
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children self-control and the spirit of codperation. 
She cannot perform well the combined functions 
of mother and teacher unless she learns to be just. 
Now, to be just involves not only righteous pur- 
pose and good feeling, but also sound thinking. 
To command clearly, refuse firmly and praise 
warmly require a ready mind. 

Of course, to win most of these opportunities for 
mental exercise and growth it is by no means 
necessary that a woman should have been married. 
Many an unmarried woman wins them all by taking 
care of other people’s children. 


Ds 


T GENERALLY falls to the share of the woman 
in the family to keep up what are called the 
social relations, and to decide on the families with 
which she will maintain friendly or intimate rela- 
tions. This function is a laborious and interesting 
one in all walks of life. Among well-to-do people 
it is well recognized that this function requires for 
its proper discharge much thought and industry in 
addition to natural gifts. It is just the same in 
the lowest layer of society and in all the layers 
between the highest and the lowest, except that 
social discrimination and selection are expressed 
in different ways in the different layers. The 
grounds of discrimination, attraction and repulsion 
are different in the different layers; but they are 
quite as apt to be sound and edifying at the bottom 
as at what is called the top. In every walk of life 
it isa matter of active discrimination and constant 
care to secure for one’s children associations 
which will be apt to improve and lift them as the 
years go on. 

The competent mother of a properly ambitious 
family has in these days another high task before 
her in directing and stimulating the training of 
her entire family to the intelligent use of books 
and other reading matter. No matter where she 
lives, in city, or country, or on an island in the 
sea, she can use first-rate mental powers in exercis- 
ing this influence over her children. The evening 
is the most available time for discharging this 
educational function; and many a family in the 
humblest walks of life secures in this way, through 
the intelligent action of the mother, a satisfaction 
which lasts them all their lives, and is trans- 
mitted to their descendants. 


ox 


HERE is another function of the home-maker 

which has its intellectual side, namely, the 
cultivation in children of the sense of beauty, and 
of the enjoyment of beautiful objects. In most 
families — rich and poor alike—this function falls 
to the woman. In the poorest houses one often 
sees in the southerly window some flowering 


of intellectual development. 

At the other end of the social scale many 
women are so involved in manual house- 
hold labor, or in earning a livelihood for 

their families, that they miss in good part their 
opportunities for intellectual development; but 
this is because the lower and less instructive part 
of their natural duties excludes the higher, or 
because the man has not done his share toward 
the family support and cultivation. 

It may be thought that the means of intellectual 
life here described differ from those which men 
enjoy in their professions or trades, in that they 
are more mixed with moral qualities and motives ; 
but it may weli be doubted if such is the fact. In 
every profession and occupation, whether ordi- 
narily called intellectual or manual, there is a large 
moral element without which the mental training 
which the profession or occupation provides is 
hardly worth having. Indeed, many activities 
called intellectual are really sterile, whereas all 
intellectual achievement in the household or 
family is likely to be immediately serviceable 
and productive, 

Because of the sacredness of family life and its 
supreme importance for the progress of the race, 
the admixture of holy sentiments and aspirations 
with the labors of a mother seems more intimate 
and essential than with any other human labors; 
but this fact has no tendency to diminish the value 
of the intellectual part of that occupation. 


est 


HE value of any occupation, whether the occu- 

pation of a million human beings or of one 
human being, is best judged by its product. If we 
apply this standard to the occupation of a normal 
woman who brings up four or five dutiful, thought- 
ful and loving children, shall we not conclude that 
her occupation is the most precious in the world, no 
matter how we settle the question whether hered- 
ity or environment is the more influential factor 
in determining the quality of each new generation? 
The woman exerts both these influences. This 
is as true for a million women as it is for one. 

It is a solid fact, which has been but imperfectly 
apprehended by mankind, that this most precious 
occupation is full of opportunities for training the 
reasoning powers through practice in observing, 
comparing, discriminating and choosing. This 1s 
the reason that we may fairly judge the real civili- 
zation of any race by the way it has treated, and 
is treating, its women. This is the reason that we 
always ask about any unusually serviceable man 
or woman—who was the mother? This is the 
reason that the Christian nations of the world 
have made more progress than the others toward 
public justice and public happiness. They have 
a higher estimate than the other nations have of 
the intellectual and moral capacities of women, 
and of the dignity and informing quality of their 
normal occupation. 
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When the King Visits a Private House 


The Hundreds of Thousands of Dollars it Costs, the Retinue He Takes 
with Him, and the Lavish Preparations that are Made 








the supreme test of a host- 

ess. To become the guest 
of a subject is the greatest per- 
sonal honor which a Sovereign 
can bestow; but the subject, 
thus honored, pays a big price 
for it, both in anxiety and in 
money. For example, when 
Lord Lonsdale entertained the 
German Emperor at his home in 
the North of England it cost the Earl half a million 
dollars to prepare for his Imperial guest and entertain 
him for a few weeks; and the Duchess of Roxburghe 
(formerly Miss May Goelet) spent more than one million 
dollars in remodeling the interior of her Scottish home, 
Floors Castle, for the reception of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales. The famous French decorative 
artist, Boulanger, was called from Paris especially to 
draw up a color-scheme for the Royal apartments, and 
everything else was planned on the same elaborate and 
expensive scale. 

If the truth be told Royal guests, while greatly to be 
desired from a social point of view, Cause almost endless 
work and expense. Even Queen Victoria, beloved as 
she was, was a most fastidious and trying guest. For 
instance, her high-caste Hindu attendants who waited 
on her as Empress of India could not partake of any 
food or drink that had been touched by Christian hands, 
and in other ways her retinue was difficult to entertain. 

In the case of King Edward and Queen Alexandra, 
their rare tact and vast knowledge of the world make 
them much less formidable as guests in a private house. 
It is said that King Edward turned aside from Dublin 
Castle while in Ireland rather than put Lord Aberdeen, 
who is none too wealthy, to the great expense of enter- 
taining his Sovereign in full state— an event which would 
have cost at least seventy-five thousand dollars. 

There are three classes of visits paid by Royalty: 
‘* full state,’’ the most formal of all; ‘* semi-state,’’ gen- 
erally when a public institution or exposition is to be 
opened ; and ‘‘ week-end visits,’’ the most informal, and 
frequently prolonged to last the entire week. 


Fe supreme Royalty is 
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The Way an Invitation is Extended 


F COURSE any ‘‘invitation’’ to Royalty is necessa- 
rily farcical, as Their Majesties always invite them- 
selves. This is done in the following manner: The subject 
whom the King wishes to honor receives a letter from 
His Majesty's private secretary saying Their Majesties 
would be pleased to honor him with a brief week-end 
visit. Would the prospective host therefore write direct 
to the King or the Queen, as the case might be, saying 
that he had become aware of the situation and offering 
the use of his home to his Royal guests? This is done, 
and the usual holograph letter of acceptance is sent—a 
charming and gracious epistle—and the thing is done. 
Once this important point is decided it is well that the 
hostess should thoroughly realize her responsibilities. 
Preparations must begin immediately, for no matter 
how remote the place and how informal the visit state 
business must be transacted there. The first thing is to 
ascertain whether or not Their Majesties desire a house- 
party, and whether only the King is coming. This 
simplifies matters greatly for the hostess, because when 
Her Majesty goes also the etiquette is far more formal. 
Usually, however, a house-party is made up, and, of 
course, invitations are greatly to be desired when the 
King and Queen are to be present. Consummate art is 
needed in the making up of this party. There may be 
a great wit like the Portuguese Minister, the Marquis de 
Soveral, brilliant women like Lady Arthur Paget, clever 
amateur actors or actresses, a few good singers, and a 
sprinkling of crack shots and billiard players. All these, 
of course, are fellow-guests and quite apart from the 
professionals, who range from Melba, Paderewski and 
Kubelik down to a couple of golfers from St. Andrews. 
Before the invitations are sent out the list of proposed 
guests is sent to Lord Knollys, King Edward’s confi- 
dential private secretary, and by him put before His 
Majesty. It very rarely happens that a name is stricken 
off as ‘‘ undesirable,’’ but it sometimes happens that 
the host and hostess have been unaware of an episode 
well known in the Royal household. Formerly the 
Sovereigns ‘‘ commanded’”’ that such-and-such persons 
be invited to meet them, but this is no longer the custom. 
Nowadays tact and graciousness accomplish the same 
results in a far more pleasant manner. 


Expense Entailed in Getting the House Ready 


FTER the list of guests has been decided upon the 
alterations to the house must be considered, and this 
entails enormous expense. The Countess of Warwick 
spent two hundred thousand dollars in redecorating 
Easton Lodge for a brief Royal visit, and Lord Derby 
and the Duchess of Devonshire have spent more than 
twice this sum. 

The first thing to be done is to overhaul the drainage 
from top to bottom —a troublesome and costly business. 
The almost fatal visit of King Edward (then Prince of 
Wales) to Lord Londesborough in 1871 is always borne 
in mind, as it was then that the Prince contracted the 
typhoid fever that almost cost him his life. As to the 
housing of the Royal party, there must be a ménage 
entirely separate, with private entrances, possibly on to 
a garden. Many of the princely mansions of England 
have ‘‘ Royal suites’’ furnished in accordance with the 
tastes of both Sovereigns. These apartments are in a 
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wing quite remote from the other guest-rooms, so as to 
insure absolute privacy as well as the safe transaction of 
state business. There are separate suites for both the 
King and the Queen and their respective trains of acttend- 
ants. Each suite has magnificent sleeping-rooms, with 
dressing and bath rooms, writing-rooms, and a superbly- 
appointed drawing-room, which in most cases is deco- 
rated and furnished anew for each visit. 

Where no Royal apartments are kept up there is re- 
decoration and reupholstery on a lavish scale. Old 
furniture is taken out and new put in, and the tastes 
of both guests are considered in art objects and floral 
decorations. 

Then there are the lords and ladies in waiting, private 
secretaries and servants to be considered. Both 
Sovereigns take a large staff of their own servants with 
them wherever they go, for they like to have familiar 
faces about them. These servants keep near their Royal 
master and mistress at dinner, and receive the dishes 
brought to them by the footmen at the house. There 
are also the animals to be taken care of. King Edward 
generally takes his favorite cob, while the Queen goes 
nowhere without her pet dogs and birds—and these 
must have special accommodation. 


Precautions Taken When the King Travels 


a a Royal visit means something to other persons 
than the host and hostess. Let us see what it means 
to the railroads. Of course the Royal party goes by 
special train, and this is a most elaborate matter, affecting 
every one in the railroad service, from the president, 
who is probably a peer of the realm, down to the hum- 
blest laborer on the permanent way. The Royal train 
is naturally most sumptuous, and is kept in a special 
shed with even temperature, lest the exquisite decora- 
tions suffer from the heat, cold or dampness. The 
King’s car contains a smoking-room, day-room, bed- 
room, dressing-room and bathrooms, and a multi- 
tude of electrical devices are provided, from fans and 
electrical heaters to cigar-lighters. Very dainty is 
the Queen’s own car, with sofas and chairs, writing- 
tables, curtains, carpets and electric lamps worthy of 
Buckingham Palace itself. It is furnished in satinwood, 
ivory, rosewood and mahogany. Ina storeroom at one 
end of the train are the miscellaneous belongings which 
the Royal couple always take with them. 

When the Royal party arrive at the station in London 
to take the train they are received in a special room, and 
most of the great London terminals have Royal waiting- 
rooms with awnings and crimson carpets in readiness, 
as well as time-tables for the Royal saloons printed in 
letters of gold. 

One hour before the King and Queen get aboard the 
whole special train of six coaches is thoroughly exam- 
ined, while a competent staff of telegraphers under an 
electrical engineer install themselves, with their instru- 
ments, in one end, which enables them to establish 
communication at any point on the route. Meanwhile 
instructions have been flashed along to all stations. 

The finest locomotive on the line has been selected by 
the superintendent of rolling stock, and both the chief 
engineer and the permanent way engineer accompany 
the train, which is driven by the most respected veteran 
of the service. Fifteen minutes ahead of the Royal 
special runs a ‘‘pilot’’ passenger train carrying the 
Royal mail. For at least thirty minutes before the 
special is due no train except the pilot is allowed on or 
across the track. All facing points are locked, and 
stations and crossings guarded against trespassers. 
Lastly, a whole army of watchers is spread out along 
the line every few hundred yards, each man armed with 
a green and red flag. As many as five thousand of 
these vigilants have been employed on the journey from 
Euston to Carlisle. 


The Way He is Received and the Day’s Routine 


HEN the train arrives at its destination its Royal 

occupants are elaborately received. As to this 
reception, let us take a recent visit to Chatsworth. The 
nearest railroad station was hung with beautiful tapes- 
tries and curtains, and made gay with rare flowering 
plants from the vast conservatories. The village streets 
were Overarched with electric lights, and even the ave- 
nues of firs carried thousands of glowing bulbs all the way 
along a drive of four miles. Stately carriages with pos- 
tilions and outriders were provided, and as the great 
mansion was approached many hundreds of men 
employed on the Duke’s estates lined the road, flaming 
torches in hand. Behind came other carriages for the 
suites and servants, as well as wagons for the mountains 
of baggage. 

The hostess, the stately Duchess of Devonshire, 
received her guests in the vast entrance hall, and for 
their entertainment had arranged to bring down from 
London an entire company of star actors and actresses, 
with two special trains containing the properties. 

As to the day’s routine when a woman has Royal 
guests in the house, I may say that the only meal at 
which the King and Queen are expected to appear is 
dinner. Breakfast is always taken in their own apart- 
ments, and possibly luncheon, unless a shooting-party 
or something of that sort has been made up. State 
business is transacted by the King in the morning. 
Important dispatches frequently arrive from foreign 
Powers borne by the famous ‘*‘ Silver Greyhounds,’’ as 
the King’s messengers are called. 

After breakfast, perhaps at eleven o’clock, a visit may 
be arranged to some place of local interest, or there 


may be the inevitable memorial trees to be planted in 
the park. In such event the Royal guests will take 
luncheon with their host and hostess and the house- 
party. There may be a series of small tables, so that 
Their Majesties and the host and hostess will sit together : 
others of the company being honored in turn with an 
invitation. All the party meet at afternoon tea in the 
great drawing-room, the most informal time of the day. 

On the other hand, dinner is most stately. The 
guests assemble in the drawing-room about five minutes 
before nine. An avenue is formed, with the men on 
one side and the ladies on the other. At length the 


. King and Queen enter. His Majesty, of course, takes 


in the hostess, while the Queen goes in with the host. 
These four walk right down the avenue of guests, who 
courtesy low and then follow according to rank. 

At dinner, too, only the Royal personages are pro- 
vided with a menu-card, and finger-bowls are conspicu- 
ously absent at dessert. This is the result of an incident 
of the Jacobite days, when an ill-affected guest held his 
glass across the bowl, thus drinking to the Pretender, 
‘*the King across the water!’’ 

Their Majesties dislike long, heavy dinners. The 
King himself rarely lingers at the table, and exit is made 
within an hour—the men going to the smoking-room 
and the ladies to the drawing-room. The circle is soon 
enlarged by the advent of noted local personages and 
other guests, and by way of evening entertainment there 
will be torchlight processions, the illumination of some 
ruins in the park, or fireworks, or again it may be a 
concert with star singers and instrumentalists, or perhaps 
amateur theatricals. ; 

The Royal party retire about midnight after an 
informal discussion of next morning’s arrangements — 
golf, duck or pheasant shooting, a motor run, or perhaps 
salmon-fishing, of which the King is very fond. Or 
there may be a function of local interest, such as laying 
the cornerstone of a hospital. 


Some Points of Etiquette Which Must be Followed 


HERE are many complicated little points of etiquette 
involved in the entertainment of Royalty. Although 
the King and Queen like every one to be at ease, the 


strictest line is drawn between the exceptional intimacy: 


of the occasion and undue familiarity. One curious fact 
about the guests’ wardrobes is that these must include 
both mourning and half-mourning. King Edward and 
Queen Alexandra are so closely allied to all the foreign 
Courts, from Madrid and Berlin to St. Petersburg, that 
sudden mourning is often necessary in varying degrees. 
And every guest present must appear in just that degree 
of mourning. 

Then, again, if a Royal Princess takes the floor in any 
round dance it is not considered good form for any 
other couple to occupy the floor at the same time; but 
this rule has been broken many times at the express 
desire of the Royal ladies themselves. 

When the King and Queen sign their names in the 
Visitors’ Book a brand-new pen must be provided, and it 
may not be used by other guests, or by even the host 
and hostess unless handed to them by the Royal 
guests. But here again exceptions have been made, 
with the genial tact for which King Edward is famous. 
He was once the guest of the great Roman Catholic 
College at Maynooth, and a splendid gold pen was 
especially provided for him to sign his autograph in the 
Visitors’ Book. The moment the Prior tendered it, 
however, His Majesty paused and asked whether the 
College did not possess a pen that had been previously 
used by Pope Leo XIII. This was found by the delighted 
priests, and the King used it forthwith. 

Another singular point is that a bachelor may never 
entertain a Royal lady. The only exception to this rule 
ever made was in favor of the Duke of Fife, and that 
at a time when he was just about to become Queen 
Alexandra’s son-in-law. The Duke gave a grand ball, 
at which Lady Dudley acted as hostess for him, and the 
then Princess of Wales was present. 


It Takes Kinaly Wealth to Entertain Kingly Visitors 


MERICAN Duchesses have been greatly favored by 
Royal guests, the Duchess of Marlborough having 
been particularly fortunate. On one occasion the Queen 
walked all through the great Italian gardens of Blenheim 
accompanied by the Duchess and one gardener, whom 
Her Majesty graciously told to retain his hat, as the sr 
was chilly. The Queen remarked with perfect trut 
that for size, beauty and arrangement of color-schemes 
the Blenheim gardens are unequaled in England. ‘‘ If 
only I had your conservatories at Sandringham,’’ Her 
Majesty remarked smilingly to the American Duchess. 
And forthwith the conservatories were plundered for 
geraniums and orchids wherewith to deck the Royal 
special for its journey back to town. 

One night when the Duchess of Roxburghe was enter- 
taining the King at dinner the Bishop of London, who 
was also present, omitted to say grace. The Duchess 
suddenly remembered in some alarm, but His Majesty 
turned to her with a genial smile and said: ‘‘* Your 
Grace is sufficient.”’ 

And so while the honor of entertaining a King and 
Queen at one’s house over Sunday is a high mark of 
favor, the attendant expense is something enormous. 
A three-days’ Royal visit, from Friday to Tuesday, 
means anywhere, to the host and hostess, an expendi- 
ture of from fifty thousand to one hundred thousand 
dollars. Hence, only those of Kingly wealth can afford 
to have the Kingly visitors. 
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“‘After Dick got me to be so foolish as to write this out I went back to Miss Hill, two months after my first visit. The poison had spread to her 


forehead and I could see that it was making simply fearful progress. 


I persuaded her to let me have the photograph of her she showed me 


before her mole was treated, and to let Dick take a picture of her as she is now, with the promise that Dick would change her features so that she 
would not be recognized by her friends. This we did, and the two photographs I give here are the result, Isn’t it fearful?”’ 





<1 PRESUME I may fairly put myself 
down, so far as looks are concerned, 
with the average girl: I am not silly 
enough to think that I am pretty, but 
neither am I homely. ‘There are two 
things about my face, however, that 
I confess bothered me: I have some 
freckles, and I have a mole on my 
forehead. Neither ever really both- 
ered me until last spring, when 
Brother called attention to them while his friend, Dick, 
was dining with us one evening. That I didn’t like, and 
my mind was made up that evening that I would never give 
Brother a chance to make fun of them again. I had heard 
of other girls’ getting rid of their moles and freckles and I 
determined that I would. 

That night when I went to my room I took up some 
magazines, and for the next few days I read all I could find 
about getting rid of my mole and freckles. 





My First Visit to a “Beauty Parlor” 


HAD heard of a certain Madame —— in New York who 

had all sorts of things to make a girl beautiful. I found 
her advertisement, took her address, and the next day I 
went to her ‘‘ Beauty Parlor,’’ as she calls it. I made up 
my mind first to get rid of that hateful old mole. 

I don’t know what it was, but the moment I saw this 
‘* Madame”? I disliked her. To be sure, she was gotten up 
regardless. Her hands were so covered with jewels that 
she made me think of the lady ‘‘ with rings on her fingers 
and bells on her toes,’? but somehow I couldn’t bear her 
face. Still, I bought her ‘‘ mole-remover.’’ But while I 
was waiting to have it wrapped up I confess I got scared, 
and made up my mind to see what this ‘‘ remover”’ had 
done for other girls. So when she brought me the pack- 
age I asked the ‘‘ Madame”’ if she would give me the 
name of some other girl who had had a mole removed 
without leaving any scar. She looked at me so queerly 
for a moment, and then said: ‘‘ Yes, indeed.’’ Then she 
called to one of her girls, ‘‘ Rose, fetch me that book,”’ 
and going over this book she said: ‘‘ Here is a girl. You 
can see her if you don’t trust me.”’ I replied: ‘‘Why, I 
didn’t say I don’t trust you, Madame; I only——”’ ‘‘ But, 
my dear,’’ she broke in, ‘‘ I want you to be satisfied.’’ 

She was going over the book right before me, and I saw 
an address that was on the next street to ours. I pointed 
to it, and I saw she grew nervous. ‘‘ No,’’ she said laugh- 
ingly. ‘‘ That girl isn’t cured yet.’’ There was something 
about that laugh that I didn’t like. She acted so fidgety 
that it made me suspicious, and I looked quickly at the 
name and address again. When I got downstairs I wrote 
them down. I made up my mind that I would go and see 
that girl first before I did anything. 


I See a Girl Who was “Treated” 


HE next day I called to see ‘‘ Miss Bessie Hill.’’ And 

then I did make a discovery! Miss Hill didn’t come 
down, but Mrs. Hill, her mother, did, and I told her 
frankly what I wanted. 

‘* My dear,’ she said, ‘‘ you shall certainly see Bessie, 
though she doesn’t usually see people.” 

In a few moments Bessie came down. I could see at 
once that she must have been a perfect beauty. Her pho- 
tograph (which is given above) doesn’t begin to do her 
justice. She was really very pretty still, for that matter, 
but her face was awful ! 


yerlences II 


By Elizabeth Boyd 


In a lovely voice she said: ‘‘ Mamma has told me why 
you came here,’’ and she then told me her story. 

Fourteen months ago she had gone to this Madame ——’s 
‘*Beauty Parlor’’ to have a mole removed. ‘‘Let me show 
you,’’ and in a few moments she brought me down a 
photograph of herself. ‘‘See,’’ she said, pointing to a 
mole on the left side of her mouth, ‘‘ there it was. But I 
was like all girls. I didn’t like it there, so I paid one dollar 
for the same ‘mole-remover’ you have bought. And after 
three applications a red circle began to form around my 
mole. Of course I thought this must be what had to hap- 
pen before the mole disappeared, and I continued to put 
the horrid stuff on. The circle got bigger, Mamma saw 
it, I confessed to her, and after-four weeks she and I grew 
frightened and we went to our doctor. Mamma took the 
‘remover’ with her, and by the way the doctor looked at 
me I saw at once something was wrong. To make a long 
story short, the ‘ spread’ increased until it is as you see it!”’ 

You couldn’t believe it! The entire left side of her face 
was one mass of sore blotches. It was awful! 

‘*T have done everything,’’ she continued. ‘‘I have 
gone to not fewer than three skin specialists and doctors, 
and they can do nothing for me.’’ Here her voice choked. 
‘*Three months ago my doctor told me it was blood 
poisoning, and now it is spreading over my forehead. 
Don’t you, on any account, use that stuff,’’ she said. 


What Happened to Two Other Girls 


HEN I could collect my senses I asked her if she had 
shown her face to Madame ——, the maker of the 
** mole-remover.”’ 

‘* Oh, dear, yes,’’ she said, ‘‘ I’ve been there half a dozen 
times. I saw the Madame herself first, and she said I used 
too much of the stuff, and that if I had followed her direc- 
tions it would have been all right. I told her I had 
followed every direction to the letter. The last two times 
I went she wouldn’t see me at all, and I saw that I had 
been tricked and that I was anything but a welcome visitor. 
We told Papa and he was furious, but what can he do? 
He has been to see the Madame, but she insists I did not 
follow directions. At first Papa thought he would sue her, 
but I begged him not to do it. I would have to go to 
court, and I couldn’t stand that. 

‘*]’m not the only foolish girl in the world, either,’’ con- 
tinued Miss Hill. ‘‘I know a girl who lives just back of 
us. She got a lotion for the skin because she wanted to 
get some freckles off her face. But she was cleverer than 
I was! She thought she would try it first to see if it would 
hurt her skin, and she put some on her leg. And what do 
you think happened? It got red as my face did and finally 
made a blister as large as your head. There was a lot of 
what they call ‘lead carbonate’ in the stuff, which is a 
rank poison. It took that girl nearly three months to get 
her leg well. I guess these things are all alike from what 
I hear and what our doctor has told me since. Don’t you 
touch them whatever you do. 

‘* Another girl who came to see me not long ago had 
done what I did, and she is much worse off, for she has a 
cancerous growth on her face. She had a dark brown 
mole removed. A great thick scar began to grow on the 
place, caused by what they call strong acetic acid, and 
the face was so irritated that it has resulted in a cancerous 
growth. That girl’s face is a sight; why, mine is nothing 
to it, and she is absolutely incurable, her doctor says.”’ 

To say that I was surprised is to put it mildly. I made 
up my mind that I wouldn’t touch the stuff, and that I’d 
let my mole alone. 





We Decide to Find Some Things Out 


WO months after that something very nice happened 

between Dick and me, and one evening I asked him if 
he thought my mole and freckles very dreadful. He 
certainly is a lamb for what he said! And then I told him 
what I had done and what I had found out. 

** Bully girl,’’ he said, ‘‘ not to have used it!’’ and then 
he added, ‘‘have you it yet?’? meaning the ‘‘ mole- 
remover.’’ I told him I had thrown it away. He was 
interested because he had just been graduated in chemistry. 

The next evening when he came he was full of an idea: 
that he and I should find out what was in these ‘‘ beauti- 
fiers’? which so many girls use. He said if I would go to 
these places and get them he would find out what was in 
them. So we got a lot of magazines, cut out an advertise- 
ment of a ‘‘ face lotion”. that would ‘‘ absolutely remove 
freckles and pimples, and cannot injure the most delicate 
or sensitive skin. It is perfectly harmless,’’ so the adver- 
tisement said. 

And what do you think Dick found in this ‘‘ perfectly 


‘harmless’ lotion? <A lot of what is called ‘‘ bichloride of 


mercury,’’? an absolute poison. There is a ‘‘ perfectly 
harmless ’”’ lotion for you! 

The next thing we got was another ‘‘ skin lotion’’ that 
is. widely advertised and that is used by thousands of 
women. Dick looked into this, which, so it said on the 
label, ‘‘ contained not an injurious ingredient and is per- 
fectly safe.’”’ It was actually full of what is called ‘‘ lead 
carbonate,” which Dick showed me in a book that he 
brought “‘ is one of the most poisonous of the salts of lead.’’ 
Talk about a horrid cheat ! 


A $1.50 “Beautifier” that Costs 5 Cents 


HEN we bought a “‘ beautifier,’’ and that did make me 

hopping mad. _I paid $1.50 for a bottle of it, and the 
people who make it told me that it is ‘‘ so harmless that 
we taste it to be sure it is properly made,’’ and to prove it 
the salesman tasted it right before my face. I told Dick 
this, and said to him, ‘‘ Perhaps this is all right.’’ He 
only laughed and said, ‘‘ Don’t you believe it, girlie.” 
Two days later he told me what he had found in it: the 
whole bottle contained nothing but water and a little cal- 
omel. Dick said it was worth about five cents! Isn’t that 
contemptible? And yet the woman who makes and sells 
it says she sold over 100,000 bottles of it last year! How 
we girls are fooled! 

The next one I bought was a ‘‘ face cream’” that was 
said to have honey in it. Dick took it to his big laboratory, 
looked into it, and there wasn’t a trace of honey in it. It 
was another stuff, he said, that wasn’t worth five cents, all 
told, and I had paid seventy-five cents for it. 

And still another one—one that said on the label was 
made of almond oil— didn’t have a drop of almond oil in 
it. For this I paid sixty cents and was tooled again! 


I Get a Look Behind the Scenes 


“ OW, girlie,’”’ said Dick, ‘‘ I came across a man yes- 
terday—an honest old German chemist who was 
employed for a year in one of these ‘ beauty places.’ He 
knows the whole game. I have asked him to lunch with 
me tomorrow, and I want you to come and meet him, and 
he will tell you some things right from the inside which 
will open your eyes.’’ 
So the next day I went and we three lunched together. 
The old German was simply fine! In a minute you could 
see from his face that he was honest. He told us, as Dick 
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had said, that he had been employed for a year in each 
of two ‘‘ beauty parlors and institutes,’’ where they 
claim to do all sorts of things to make girls and women 
beautiful. But he could not approve of their methods 
and so he left them. And then he told us of some of the 
frightful things he had actually seen. 

He told us, in the first place, that the ‘‘ Doctor’’ who 
is at the head of the most widely-advertised of these 
‘*institutes,’’ and advertises himself as a ‘‘ Doctor,’’ 
isn’t a doctor at all, never was in a medical school, but 
that he used to be a sharp real-estate swindler. 

One day, he said, a girl came who was going on the 
stage, and as her skin had begun to wrinkle she wanted 
to have the wrinkles removed. The ‘‘ Doctor’’ said he 
could do it. Then he used what is called the ‘‘ paraffin 
treatment’’—that is, they injected a lot of paraffin in six 
places on her face. This was to get rid of both the 
worry wrinkles and the scowling wrinkles on the fore- 
head, the crow’sfeet at the sides of the eyes, the lines 
each side of the nose, and the laughing wrinkles at the 
corners of the mouth. And the last injection was down 
on the chin, because the girl had what the ‘* Doctor’”’ 
called jowls. She said she was going to have the whole 
thing done so she’d look as fresh as a daisy. The 
German said that after the ‘‘ Doctor’’ got through with 
her she had the awfulest-looking face you ever saw on 
amortal. She wasa perfect scarecrow. When her face 
was still she looked as if some one had dabbed her in 
all those places with a stick of white chalk. There were 
twelve perfectly white streaks. But when she grew 
excited or laughed or moved her face the spots turned a 
blood red. The ‘‘ Doctor’’ got $25 out of her for all 
this, and she was such a looking fright that she never 
got on the stage! 


The Experiences of a Few Other Girls 


NOTHER girl came in one day, and the ‘‘ Doctor’”’ 
injected some paraffin into the skin of the girl’s 
nose to change its shape. No one knows what hap- 
pened, said the German, whether a vein was struck or 
what, but the girl had the most awful-looking nose that 
you could imagine. It was all black and swollen and 
the girl was in a terrible condition. She was in perfect 
agony. She came several times and each time she was 
worse, until finally the ‘‘ Doctor’’ refused to see the poor 
girl, and she stopped coming! Wasn’t that just brutal? 
He spoke of another girl who went there to have deep 
wrinkles around her eyes taken away. So they tooka 
tuck, as it were, in her scalp, but they made it too deep, 
and instead of smoothing out her temples it left her with 
the corners of her eyes drawn outward, and she looked 
as if she had been cut on the bias! 

The men at this ‘‘ institute,’’ said the German, pro- 
fessed to make crooked noses straight. He said scores 
of women would come to be treated for their noses, and 
that some awful-looking noses were turned out, for they 
would cut the noses in the wrong places! So filthy 
were their methods, he said, that they had a sort of loft 
where they threw soiled towels after using them in these 
nose surgical operations and in all kinds of loathsome 
skin diseases. The filth would at times be sickening. 
They would throw the towels up on this platform after 
they were used, and they cleaned out the platform only 
once a week. The smell there sometimes was perfectly 
awful. 

He told us, too, of a young opera-singer. She thought 
she would have a few lines in her face filled up, so she 
went to this ‘‘ Doctor’s’’ parlor. After it was done she 
had red bumps instead of faint lines, and, of course, that 
put her off the stage. 

Another girl he knew was an actress. She was very 
pretty, but her nose was a little tip-tilted ; so she had an 
injection of paraffin, and it made a lump on her nose 
that looked like a goose egg. It disfigured her so that 
she has never been able to get a position since. 


How “Before” and “After” Photographs are Made 


HEN I asked the old German how it was that this 

‘* beauty parlor’’ could show you such a lot of pho- 
tographs of people who had had their noses fixed over. 
One photograph would show a woman with a bad nose, 
and the other would show the same woman with her 
nose all straight. 

The old German laughed. ‘‘ Let me tell you, Miss,”’ 
he said. ‘‘ First they take an ordinary photograph. 
Of course, that shows all the wrinkles, the bad features 
and the bad nose. Then they take a photograph of the 
first photograph, and this last one they touch up them- 
selves, just as they like, and the result is, of course, 
just what they want tomakeit. But it is not a real photo- 
graph, although it may look like it.”’ 

lasked him, then, about this ‘‘ Doctor’s’’ ‘‘ mole- 
remover,’’ and what do you think the ‘* remover”’ 
really is? (This German put up hundreds of bottles of 
the ‘‘ remover”’ himself, and so, as he says, ‘‘ I ought to 
know, Miss’’!) ‘‘This remover,’’ he said, ‘‘ is, as the 
‘Doctor’ says, perfectly harmless, because I never put 
anything in it except water and a little perfume. Now, 
remember, what the directions on the bottle say: 


‘*“*Apply this to the mole or wart with toothpick, using care 
not to apply too much. Rub gently with toothpick until a soft, 
jellylike substance appears. Allow to remain on for a minute or 
two, then apply ordinary vinegar in the same manner to prevent 
scarring. R scab will then form which will drop off in a few 
days, after which, if the surface is not entirely smooth, repeat 
treatment. Allow the solution to get on no other part than that 
treated.’” 


The German then told us that the only thing which 
could have any effect on the mole was the acid in the 
vinegar which yot furnished yourself! Isn’t that a 
swindle? And, think of it, you pay a dollar for the 
‘*remover.’’ ‘‘It used to cost us about three cents to 
make,’’ said the German. 

Our German then told us that he had also worked 
for Madame ——, the great beautifying lady who gives 
private lectures on ‘‘Beauty’’ to women, you know, 
and who has, I guess, some forty or fifty different kinds 
of things to make you beautiful. What a swindler 
she must be, and yet how much money she makes out 
of her business you could well believe if you could hear 
this man talk! He told us that before the Pure Food 
and Drug Act went into effect last year Madame’s prep- 
arations were positively harmful: that they were full of 


poisons such as mercury, sulphuric acid and lead, which 
both this German and Dick said were about as violent 
poisons as a girl could tamper with. 

‘* And many a girl have I seen, Miss,’’ said the old 
German, ‘‘ whose tace and neck have been poisoned by 
these creams and lotions that Madame makes and sells 
by the thousands.”’ 


What is Put into Some “Beautifiers” 


“S of now,” he continued, ‘‘ she dare not use these 

poisons, and so let me tell you what she puts 
into her wonderful creams and bleaches and lotions 
and what-not! 

‘* You know her face bleach? Well, all it has in it is 
a little alcohol, some sugar, and bismuth. The whole 
thing is worthless as a bleach: it costs you a dollar and 
it costs her about five cents! 

‘* She sells her ‘ bleaching lotion’ for two dollars, and 
what do you think I always put into it, Miss? Rochelle 
salts and lemon juice! 

‘* She has another face bleach that sells at a dollar for 
a four-ounce bottle. All that ever goes into it is water 
and Epsom salts, costing about three cents! 

‘*She has a face rouge, for which she charges fifty 
cents, and there is nothing in it but a poor quality of 
rose-water and ammonia, with a little carmine to give it a 
bright color. You could make it yourself for seven 
cents, but it isn’t worth anything after you have made it! 

‘““The Madame’s ‘hair tonic’ is her greatest seller, 
however, and thousands of foolish girls buy it every 
year. All that it has in it is four ounces of German 
cologne, a little borax, and some carmine to color it. It 
sells for two dollars, Miss; it costs about twenty cents, 
and is just a pure swindle. 

‘* But,’? went on the German, ‘‘ all these are at least 
harmless: they do nothing more than fool girls and 
get their money. But there are other preparations that 
are still being made in violation of the Pure Food and 
Drug Act that are positively harmful. J have seen 
many a poor, foolish girl get erysipelas all over her face 
from some of these creams and lotions. J have known 
other girls to come into Madame’s place with their faces 
almost raw, her face bleaches having taken off nearly 
all the skin. I remember one poor girl who had her 
face poisoned by using one of these face creams until 
the patch spread all over her face, and the swelling 
extended to her eyes until they were nearly shut.”’ 


Girls Who Had Their Faces “Skinned” 


‘*Tt HAVE, too,’’ said the old German professor, ‘‘ seen 

many a foolish girl and woman undergo what they 
call ‘skinning the face’ —that is, taking the skin off the 
face by what they call a ‘painless’ method. But the 
results ? 

‘* When the operation is successful it leaves at first a 
peach-blow skin without the fuzz. The wrinkles and 
lines are all gone, but only for a time. And then very 
fine lines begin to appear all over the skin, and these 
grow deeper and deeper, until the complexion is much 
worse than it was before the ‘skinning.’ But when the 
operation is unsuccessful the acid they use to ‘skin’ 
the face eats right through, and the results I have seen 
again and again are horrible. Pus is formed, and some- 
times the most fearful cracks and fissures come on the 
face and are never removed. 

‘*One dreadful case that I remember was that of a 
girl with very slight smallpox pits. But she worried 
about them a great deal and finally came to have her 
face ‘skinned.’ The ‘ Doctor’ gave me charge of her 
after he had ‘skinned’ her face, and it was awtul to see 
her suffer. Her eyes got so bad that pus actually flowed 
out of the holes in the mask. The‘ Doctor’ got scared, 
and he told me himself that he was afraid she’d lose 
her eyesight. She had trouble with her eyes for months, 
and only last month I met her on the street, and after two 
years she still has to go around with a heavy veil. And 
what was still worse, after all the tortures she went 
through, and still suffers with her eyes, the pockmarks 
are even worse than before she had her skin removed !”’ 

Another case he remembered was of a girl who went 
to have her face “skinned.’? They used a mixture of 
carbolic acid and something else to cover up the smell 
of the carbolic. The acid burned too deep and the girl’s 
face was like a piece of raw beef. Jt was horrible. 
Then the ‘‘Doctor’’ cut some skin off her arms and 
tried to patch her face up with that. That left rough 
edges ail around the patches, and the girl had to go to 
another doctor to get fixed up as well as she could. 

The way this man,. who knew all about the inside 
workings of these ‘‘ beauty-makers’’ and ‘‘ beauty 
parlors,’’ went on for three hours made me dizzy. Story 
after story he told us. One girl used dark blue grease 
paint to darken her eyelashes. She was_ fearfully 
poisoned and her eyes were swollen nearly shut. 

Another girl used a beauty cosmetic on the lower part 
of her face, and she broke out all over her chin and 
around the sides of her face. Her face was for months 
nearly hidden with bandages. 

It was a fearful revelation—the whole thing. And 
when Dick and I were walking home together he said 
to me: ‘* Well, girlie, you have had a look behind the 
scenes for a fact, haven’t you?”’ 


I Want Every Girl to Know What I Found Out 


| TOLD him I surely had, and that I only wished every 
girl might know what I knew and what my simple 
little wish to get rid of my mole and freckles had 
brought to me. 

** Great Scott!’’ said Dick, ‘‘ that’s an idea. Write it 
up.”’ 

‘Write?’ I asked in amazement. ‘‘ Why, Dick, I’ve 
never written in my life.’ 

‘* What’s the difference?’’ said that lamb, for lamb he 
surely is! ‘‘ Try it, anyway. Just write down what 
you’ve found out and heard and let’s see it after it’s 
done.”’ 

And, silly me! I did try, for 1 would try anything for 
Dick, I think. 

When I showed him what I had written he said: 
‘* Betty, it’s great! Honest it is! Let’s send it to 
THE LaptEs’ HOME JOURNAL!”’ 

And I did! 


A Girl’s Danger Signal 


By Ethel Walker Trimble 


UST a little while ago I was a girl. I was plump 
and rosy and jolly—so I always had lots of boy 
friends. I think my first love affair was when I 
was in the second grade at school. His name was 
Frank Kelly—he had blue eyes, light hair and rosy 
cheeks. From that time until I was married, six days 
after I took my college degree, one boy succeeded 
another. So I feel somewhat qualified by a long expe- 
rience with boys to talk to girls about them. 

Often by my carelessness and willfulness and fool- 
hardiness I was in great danger — though | did not know 
it then. If I had known what the boys meant by some 
of the things they said and did, had understood ‘‘ danger 
signals,’’ I might have been sated a good deal of morti- 
fication. Because of my gjerience I want to say a few 
words to you girls so that you may recognize ‘‘ danger 
signals.’’ You will not be angry. if I talk plainly? 

Only a few rai ago you were children. Your dolls 
and your playhouse and your childish romps filled your 
life. You knew there were creatures in the world called 
boys, but you did not give them much thought. Well, 
there was, perhaps, one little boy whom the other girls 
called ‘‘ your fellow,’’ but still he did not figure very 
much. Now you have ‘' away childish things,’’ 
including the admiration of the pretty, little boy play- 
mate. Now most of you feel quite grown up, and think 
ean have a right to have a ‘‘ real fellow’’ —to take you 
home from church, to and from parties, out for an even- 
ing stroll, and soon. You are just good comrades, hav- 
ing good times together; there isnothought of love. If 
any one should suggest that you might be engaged you 
would think it a huge joke; if they should mention the 
possibility of marriage you would be indignant. 


The Love You Will One Day Give and Receive 


UT although the thought of marriage, now, seems 
absurd to you, still all girls dream of the time when 
the ‘‘ true lover ’’ will come—your destiny, your l'fe-mate. 
**Across the miles that stretch between, 
Through days of gloom or glad sunlight— 
There shines a face I have not seen 
Which yet doth make my world more bright. 


‘*He may be near, he may be far, 
Or near or far I cannot see, 
But faithful as the morning star 
He yet shall rise and come to me.” 


What kind of man shall this one be who is coming 
into your life some future day? How do you picture 
him in your dreams? A man who has been a ‘‘ ladies’ 
man” from boyhood? Who has made love to every 
girl who came in his path? One who has burned out 
the fires of his heart by a thousand little bonfires, till 
there are only the poor dying embers left for you to 
warm your heart with for a lifetime? 

Love is the greatest thing in the world, you know, 
noble, high, pure, in the exercise of which we become 
most akin to God. When your great love comes you 
want it to be of that character, don’t you? You will 
demand the whole-hearted devotion of a man who has 
been pure in body and mind, and hence is capable of 
loving in the highest sense. 

But—suppose when it does come that you cannot 
give what you ask of him? How you will despise your- 
self if you find that your scores of little flirtations have 
made you incapable of real loving. That would be a 
tragedy —to know that you have met your life-mate, but 
by the foolish squandering of your love you had little 
left to give him. Of such a girl it can truly be said that 

. . . ‘fall the riches of her youth 
Are Dead Sea apples, crumbling into dust.” 


How did they become so? Mainly in the effort to have 
a good time with the boys in her girlhood and young 
womanhood days. 

We who have traveled the path that you are now 
traveling, who have begun to read something of life’s 
deeper meaning, when we are watching you young 
people as you meet in the street, at school or church — 
sometimes we see you doing and saying things that 
cause our hearts to cry out ‘‘ Don’t!’ so loudly that our 
lips are almost forced to utter the word. We so much 
fear that you are starting in a course that will bring you 
mortification and chagrin, if it does not bring you 
heartache and disgrace. 


Make “Hands Off” Your Motto in Girlhood Days 


HICH do you most admire: a watch fresh from 

the jeweler with its beautiful finish unblurred, 

unmarred, or one that has seen the wear of years, its 

surface dull and scratched? A rose fresh from the bush 

while the dewdrops still nestle in its heart, or one worn 
through a day’s frolic, wilted and limp? 

In the stores you will see the sign ‘‘ Hands off’ 
placed on delicate-colored silks, dainty laces, pure 
white, silken-lustred fabrics. You do not resent the 
sign. You know that a touch of even a gloved hand 
might irreparably spoil the fresh beauty of the piece. 
The beauty of the American girl is a favorite subject for 
artists and poets. Let us take one as a type. Her 
form is plump and softly rounded, her cheeks have the 
flush of the rose and the downiness of the peach, her 
lips are crimson, her eyes are bright and sparkling, her 
stepelastic. Her whole presence suggests an abundance 
of reserve power, of stored-up vitality. How we all 
exult in her. It’s a cure for the blues to walk slowly 
along the street and watch the college and high-school 
girls going home after their day’s study. To think of 
any one of these glorious girls being touched by indis- 
criminate hands is abhorrent. Will she allow the fresh- 
ness of her beauty, the surplus of her energy, the dainty 
spotlessness of her character to be dulled, wasted, 
stained because she did not value herself so much as 
storekeepers do their goods, because she never said nor 
acted ‘‘ Hands off’’? 

Do I hear a surprised protest: ‘‘ But surely you don’t 
want us to be prudes? If we’re too strict we’ll not get 
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I—Althea 


AQHERE are four guest- 
4 rooms in my house. It 
is not a large house, 
and how there came to 
be so many rooms to 
spare for the entertain- 
ing of friends is not a 
story to be told here. It is only a few 
years since they were all full—and not 
with guests. But they are nearly 
always full now. And when I assign 
each room it is after taking thought. 

‘There are two men’s rooms and two 
for women. The men’s rooms have 
belonged to men, and therefore they 
suit other men, who drop into them 
and use their betongings, and tell me 
they were never more comfortable. 
The third room is for one after another 
of the girls and women who visit me. 
The fourth room —— 

‘** Is anybody really good enough to sleep in this place?’’ 

It was the Skeptic, looking over my shoulder. He had 
chanced to be passing, saw me standing in the doorway in 
an attitude of adoration, and glanced in over my head. 
He had continued to look from sheer astonishment. 

‘**] should expect to have to take off my shoes, and put 
on a white cassock over my tennis flannels, before I could 
enter there,’’? he observed. 

‘“ You would not be allowed to enter, even in that inap- 
propriate costume,” I replied. ‘‘I keep this room only 
for the very nicest of my girl friends. The trouble is ——’’ 

‘* The trouble is—you’re full up with our bunch, and 
have got to put Miss Althea there, whether she turns out 
to be the sort or not.” . 

I had not expected the Skeptic to be so shrewd — 
shrewd though he often is. Being also a skeptic, his 
skepticism sometimes overcolors his imagination. 

‘* Suppose she should leave her slippers kicking around 
over those white rugs, drop her kimono in the middle of 
that pond-lily bed, and —er—stick a mound of chewing- 
gum on the corner of the mirror,’? he propounded. 

‘*T shall send her home.’’ 

‘* No—you can do better than that. Make her change 
rooms with the Philosopher. He wouldn’t leave a speck 
the size of a molecule on all that whiteness.”’ 

‘*T don’t believe he would,’ I agreed. As the Skeptic 
went laughing away downstairs I turned again into the 
room in order that I might tie back the little inner muslin 
curtains to let the green branches outside show between. 


ax 


Althea arrived at five. The Skeptic was lounging on 
the porch—in tennis flannels—as she came up the steps, 
and scanned her critically over the racquet he still held, 
after a brisk set-to with the Gay Lady, who is one of my 
other guests. (We call her the Gay Lady because of her 
flower-bright face, her trick of smiling when other people 
frown, and because of a certain soft sparkle and glow 
about her whole personality, as indescribable as it is capti- 
vating.) The Gay Lady had gone indoors to dress for 
the evening, and the Philosopher had not returned from 
the long daily tramp with which he keeps himself in trim. 
The Lad was on the porch mending some fishing-tackle 
—my Lad, with the clear young eyes which see things. 

Althea gave the Skeptic a glance, the Lad a smile, and 
me a hearty embrace. I had never seen her 
before, and her visit had been brought about bya 
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Girl Sketches 


By Grace S. Richmond, Aut 
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The Philosopher, the Gay Lady, the Skeptic, and I 


order on padded hangers brought in a trunk; beneath, a 
row of incredibly small, smart shoes stood awaiting their 
turn, while their owner trod the porch floor in the moon- 
light in little shoes of white. Even the Gay Lady’s trunk 
was clad in a trim, beflowered cover of linen, and looked 
a part of the place. I smiled to myself as I turned down 
the white sheets over my best down-filled quilt of pale 
pink, and thought of the Gay Lady’s delightful custom of 
keeping her room swept and dusted without letting 
anybody know when she did it. 


ox 


I felt my way across Althea’s room to light the gas — 
there are no electrics in my old home. As I went in I 
stumbled over a rug whose corner had been drawn into a 
bunch by the edge of a trunk which had been pulled too 
far toward the middle of the room. I ran into a chair 
hung full with clothing ; I pushed what felt like a shoe out 
of my path. 

It took some time for me to find the match-box, which 
ordinarily stands on a corner of the dressing-table nearest 
the gas burners. My groping hand encountered all sorts 
of unfamiliar objects in its quest, and it was not without a 
premonition of what I was about to see that I finally touched 
flame to the jet and looked around me. 

Well —of course she had unpacked hurriedly, as hur- 
riedly dressed for dinner, and she had been detained down- 
stairs ever since. I should not judge in haste. Doubtless 
in the morning she would put things to rights. I removed 
a trunk-tray from the bed, hung up several frocks in the 
closet, cleared away the rest of the belongings from the 
counterpane, and arranged Althea’s bed for the night. I 
did the rest of my work quickly, and returned to lower 
the light. 

It couldn’t be —really, no—it couldn’t be! There must 
be some other way of accounting for those scratches on 
the hitherto spotless white wall now marred by five long, 
brown marks, where a match had been drawn again and 
again before it struck into light! 

It couldn’t have been Althea. Yet— those marks were 
never there before. It was full daylight when my guest 
had arrived ; she could have had no need for artificial light. 
Wait—there lay a long, black object on the white cover 
of the dressing-table—a curling-iron! 

In the hall I ran into the Skeptic. 
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‘*T beg your pardon,” he cried 
under his breath. ‘‘I came up for, 
her scarf. She said it was just inside 
her door, on her trunk. MayI goin?’’ 

‘*PIl get it for you,’’ said I, and 
turned inside. The Skeptic stood 
outside the door, looking into the 
dimness. I could not find the scarf. 
I would not turn up the light. I 
searched and searched vainly. 

‘* Let me give you something to see 
by,’’ said the Skeptic, and before I 
could prevent him he had bolted into 
the room and turned on a flood of 
light. ‘‘ Here it is,’’ said he, and 
caught up some article of apparel 
from the dressing-table. ‘‘Oh, no— 
this must be —a sash,’’ said he, and’ 
dropped it. He stood looking about 
him. 

‘*Go away,’’ said I sternly. 
find it.’’ 

‘**T don’t think you will,’ said he, ‘‘in this—er—this — 
pandemcnium.”’ 

I walked over to the dressing-table and turned out the 
light. ‘‘ Now will you go away?” said I. 

‘* You were expeditious,’’ said he, making for the hall, 
and stumbling over something as he went, ‘‘ but not quite 
expeditious enough. Never mind about the scarf. I think 
Pil let the Philosopher take the Girl Guest to walk —the 
Gay Lady’s good enough for me. I say’’—as he moved 
toward the staircase and I followed—‘‘ don’t you think 
we’d better move the Philosopher in tomorrow ?”’ 

‘* Tomorrow,”’ said I with assumed conviction, ‘‘ it will 
be different. Please reserve your judgment.”’ 

I tried to reserve my own. I did not go into Althea’s 
room again until the next evening at the same hour. I 
found ten articles strewn where five had lain before. A 
bottle of something strange had been tipped over upon the 
white embroidered cover of my dressing-table. A spot 
of ink adorned the edge of the sheet, and the condition of 
the bed showed plainly that an afternoon nap upon it had 
ended with some letter-writing. I think Althea’s shoes 
had been dusted with one of my best towels. I did not 
stay to see what else had been done, but I could not help 
noting three more brown scratches on my white wall. 
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At the end of the week Althea went away. When she 
had gone I went up to her room. I had been at work 
there for some time when a tap at the door interrupted me. 
The Skeptic stood outside with a hoe and a bushel-basket. 

‘* Want some help?”’ offered he. 

‘“Tt’s not gentlemanly of you to notice,’”’ said I weakly. 

‘*T know it,’’ said he. He came in and inverted the 
bushel-basket on the hearth and sat down upon it. ‘‘ But 
the door was always open, and I couldn’t help seeing. If 
it wasn’t shoes and a kimono in the middle of the floor it 
was a raincoat and rubber boots. Sometimes I stopped to 
count the things on that dressing i 

‘‘ It was very ungentlemanly of you!”’ 

** Guilty,’? he admitted again— but not meekly. There 
was asparkle in his eye. ‘*‘ But it isn’t often, you see, that 
a man gets a chance to take notes like this. An open 
door—it’s an invitation to look in. Now, the Gay Lady 
doesn’t leave her door open, except by chance, but I know 
how it looks inside — by the Gay Lady herself.’’ 

‘* How?’’ I questioned, my curiosity getting the 
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request from her mother, an old friend, who was 


better of me. ‘‘ I mean—how can you tell by the 





anxious to have her daughter spend a pleasant 
vacation in the absence of most of the girl’s family. 

It was impossible not to like my new guest at 
once. She was a healthy, hearty, blooming sort of 
girl, good to look at, pleasant company to have 
about, and, as I soon learned, sweet-tempered to a 
degree which it seemed nothing could upset. She 
followed me upstairs, talking brightly all the way, 
and made her entrance into the white room as a 
pink hollyhock might drop unconcernedly into a 
pan of milk. 

‘* What a lovely, cool-looking room!’’ she cried, 
and dropped her coat and umbrella upon the bed. 

The Lad, following with her handbag, stopped 
to look at his tennis shoes before he set foot upon 
the white rug, and dusted off the bag with a some- 
what grimy handkerchief before he stood it on the 
white-tiled hearth. The Lad knows how I feel 
about that room, and though he races into his own 
with muddy feet, stands in awe of the place where 
only girls are made at home. 
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I have but two maid-servants, both of whom must 
be busy in kitchen and dining-room when the house 
is full of guests. So I always make the rounds of 
the bedrooms in the evening, to see to lights and 
water, and turn down the coverings on the beds. 
The Skeptic’s room needed only a touch here 
and there to put it in order for the night. The 

’ Philosopher’s needed none. The Gay Lady had 
left her pretty, rose-hung quarters looking as if a 
lady lived in them, and had but dropped a dainty 
reminder of herself here and there to give them 
character —an embroidered dressing-case on the 
bureau, a charming traveling work-box on the 
table by her bed, a photograph, a lace-bordered 
handkerchief, a gossamer scarf on a chair-back 
ready for use if she should need it fora stroll in the 
moonlight with the Skeptic. The closet door, 
ajar, gave a glimpse of summer frocks, hanging in 
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“It was Impossible 
Not to Like 
Althea at Once” 


look of the Gay Lady that she keeps her room in 
order ?— for she certainly does.” 

‘*T knew it,’’ said he triumphantly. 

‘* But how?”’ 

‘* And I know that you keep yours in order.”’ 

‘But how?” 

‘*QOh, you think we are creatures of no discern- 
ment,’’ said he. ‘‘* But we can see a few things. 
When a woman, no matter how pretty, pins the back 
of her collar with a common brass pin ——’’ 

I felt of the back of my white stock. Of course 
I never use them, but his eyes are so keen and —— 

He laughed. ‘‘The Philosopher liked Miss 
Althea.” 

‘* She has many lovely qualities ”’T began. 

‘*Of course. That sort always have. It’s their 
beautiful good-nature that makes them so easy on 
themselves. Er—by-the-way—- Well, well gs 

The Skeptic’s gaze had fallen upon the brown 
marks on the white wall. There were now twenty- 
seven in all. He got up from his bushel-basket 
and walked over to them. He stood and studied 
them for a minute in silence. Finally he turned 
around, looked at me, made a dive for the bushel- 
basket and the hoe, and hurried out of the door. 

‘* Til bring up a pail of whitewash,’’ he called. 


ox 


I shall ask Althea again sometime. She really 
has a great many lovely qualities, as I said to the 
Skeptic. But there is a little room I have, which 
I do not call a guest-room, into which I shall put 
Althea. It has a sort of chocolate paper on the 
walls, on which I do not think the marks of matches 
would much show, and it has a general suitableness 
to this particular guest. I have sometimes harbored 
small boys there, for the toilet appointments are 
done in red on brown linen, and curling irons could 
be laid on them without serious damage. And I’ve 
no doubt she would like that room quite as well. 














NOTE—The second sketch in this series will appear in the next 








(the February) issue of The Journal. 
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His Love for His Old Gray Horse 


By Laura Spencer Portor and Charles Marshall Graves 


EpITor’s NoTE— When General Robert E. Lee’s famous war-horse ‘‘Traveller’’ died his bones were preserved and packed in a box, and in this manner 


Mr. E. A. Craighill, of Lynchburg, Virginia, found them. 


He at once started a movement to preserve them in a more permanent form. The suggestion came 
to the attention of Mr. Joseph Bryan, a wealthy and large-minded citizen of Richmond, and he secured permission to have the bones of the famous horse 


cleansed and mounted. This seems to be an appropriate time to tell the beautiful story of the brave horse and his braver owner. 


SAN THAT part of Virginia now known as 
%x3 West Virginia, and in the meadows of one 
Fe: 

{|| County, near the White Sulphur Springs, 
way there was grazing, in the summer days 
eee Of 1859, a two-year-old colt named ‘‘ Jeff 
eee Davis.’ He was a handsome gray, with 
dark points; was well proportioned and muscular, with 
deep chest and short back, strong haunches, flat legs, 
small head, broad forehead, delicate ears, quick eye, 
small feet and full mane and tail. 

There were other horses, too, raised with him, who 
had many of his good points, and who, when he and 
they were ridden or driven that summer to the Fair at 
Lewisburg, stood almost as good a chance as he of 
winning honors for their owner. Yet, after the judges 
had stood about fanning themselves in the hot sun, 
comparing and discussing and examining all the colts 
entered in ‘‘ Jeff Davis’s’’ class, it was to ‘‘ Jeff Davis”’ 
that the little group returned oftenest ; and that evening, 
as the horses came home over the mountain roads, it 
was ‘‘ Jeff Davis’’ who picked his way, perhaps, with 
the proudest and most springing gait ; for there fluttered 
at one side of his high head the honor that it would 
seem a horse might be likely most to covet—two short 
streamers of blue ribbon. This was the colt’s first taste 
of distinction. 
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Been following summer, when the stream of dusty 
country vehicles again went creaking by on the road 
to the Lewisburg Fair, the gray colt and a few of his 
comrades were again called out from the others one morn- 
ing, and their heads again turned toward Lewisburg. 

Once more there was the lazy hubbub of the Fair, 
the judges fanning themselves in the hot sun, and every- 
thing as it had been the year before. Once more, 
returning home, it was the gray colt from whose bridle 
fluttered the honorable blue ribbon. 

But by the time another year had come around County 
Fairs had begun to seem little things indeed compared 
with the big National events and interests, and the rumors 
of war that were stirring the country. Stable-boys and 
farm-hands, master and chance guests talked of little 
else. Ifthe gray colt were to see more of the world it was 
likely indeed now to be more than the Lewisburg Fair. 
Instead of dusty vehicles creaking on their slow way, 
he might have cantered any day to the meadow bars to 
look at troops of soldiers riding past, or at an occasional 
messenger in military garb galloping on in haste. 

One day one of these messengers stopped. He was a 
Quartermaster of the Third Regiment of Infantry of the 
Wise Legion, then camped at and near Big Sewell 
Mountain; and he came in search of a horse of the 
Greenbrier stock, for the use, during the war, of his 
brother, a Major in the same regiment. 

The best horses from the stables and meadows were 
shown him. He examined them all carefully; then 
considered the gray colt a little more carefully, put a few 
questions, stroked him and considered again. Finally, 
the others were led back by the stable-boys. Some gold 
was counted out by the soldier, and saddle and bridle 
were put on ‘‘ Jeff Davis.’’ 

As the gray colt and the soldier rode away, as the 
road turned and the mountains folded in, shutting the 
home lands from view, they were shutting in at the same 
time all the treasures of peace, of home meadow and the 
quiet, dewy mornings and the cool, untroubled evenings. 
But the gray colt did not look back. His gait was rapid, 
his head high; he sniffed from side to side in eager con- 
tentment. ‘‘ Jeff Davis’’ himself was off to the war. If 
he had been heretofore a companion to peaceful days and 
stable-boys, here indeed was a new outlook. 


ost 


HEN the Quartermaster drew rein and dismounted 

‘*Jeff Davis’’ found himself in the midst of a camp. 
Those about him were soldiers, all of them. Groups of 
Confederates admired his fine points, his easy gait, 
and asked where he came from. In time he became 
known among them by the name of his home county, 
‘*Greenbrier.’’ Scarcely a day went by that some one 
did not have a word of praise or admiration for him. 

One autumn day General Lee arrived in camp. The 
gray colt had never seen the Commander, though there 
had been plenty of talk about him among men and 
officers. When he did see him he saw a man of 
gentle but soldierly bearing, who looked at him 
not critically, as had the Quartermaster and the 
ees at the County Fair; not so critically as 
sindly, and with a sort of gentle comradeship ; 
and who stroked him and said to ‘‘ Greenbrier’s’”’ 
master: ‘‘ Major, I shall need that horse before 
the war is over.”’ 

After that they met often. The General had 
always a kind word to say to ‘‘ my colt,’’ as he 
called the proud-stepping gray. But this was not 
to last long, for General Lee soon left camp to 
take up his command in South Carolina. Several 
months later, however, the Third Regiment was 
also ordered to that State. 

It was the Quartermaster who rode the gray colt 
now, for the Major, ill of a fever, had remained in 
Virginia. One day, near Pocotaligo, General Lee 
chanced to see the Major’s horse again. There 
was the usual greeting and praise. The General’s 
liking for ‘‘ Greenbrier’’ was by this time so well 
known that the Quartermaster ventured to offer 
the colt as a gift. This the Commander declined ; 


of the most lovely parts of Greenbrier 


but if the Major would be willing to sell the horse—in 
that case General Lee would Tike to use him for a 
week to become acquainted with his qualities. The 
following day ‘‘ Greenbrier’’ was led to the stables of 
General Lee. 

At the end of a week he was returned to the 
Quartermaster with the message that he suited entirely, 
but that General Lee could no longer use so valuable a 
horse in such times of peril unless he were his own. 

Upon this the Major, still in Virginia, was consulted. 
He wrote at once to the Quartermaster to say that if 
General Lee would not accept the horse as a gift, the 
Quartermaster might let him have ‘‘ Greenbrier ’”’ for the 
amount originally paid. Sothe matter was closed. The 
gray colt was led once more to the Commander’s stable, 
and was renamed by his new master ‘‘ Traveller.”’ 
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N° ONE has ever set down authentically just what the 
ambitions of a high-spirited horse may be, but it 
seems reasonable to suppose that of all the praise and 
distinction that had come to the gray colt this was by 
all odds the best: to carry up and down the ranks, him- 
self a ‘‘ Confederate Gray,’’ the most noted and honored 
man of the Confederate Army —the best-loved man in 
the South. 

When the Army returned to Virginia ‘‘ Traveller’’ 
accompanied it as one of General Lee’s war-horses. At 
first he merely relieved the other horses ridden by 
General Lee; but as his endurance was more and more 
proven, and his fidelity more and more tried, he came 
oftener into requisition. In time the several other 
horses failed or sank under the duties of war, at once so 
cruel and so exacting. But the spirited gray seemed 
never to waver from fear, nor stumble from fatigue; so 
at last it was he, and he alone, who carried his beloved 
master. Where his master went he, too, went; they 
were indeed from this time on never separated. 

What lay ahead of him only they know who followed 
in those days the actual fortunes of war. We can at best 
but guess at such things. Again and again he saw the 
blue lines meet the gray, and one or the other break 
pitifully. Again and again he saw bloody banners rally 
and lead on the broken forces, reformed into superhuman 
bravery and courage. Battle followed battle. Event 
crowded onevent. There were days and nights when the 
saddle was scarcely off his back. 

He was learning life in no mean school. Manassas, 
Sharpsburg, Fredericksburg, Chancellorsville, Gettys- 
burg, Rappahannock — these were teaching him, as they 
taught thousands at home and on the battlefield, the 
big and awful. truths of war. 

Yet the strain and misery could not have been alto- 
gether unsoftened to one so beloved. There was time for 
many a sympathetic word from the General he carried. 
He did not now bear him so often in front of even and 
untouched ranks, lined up in proud review; it was 
oftener in front of broken ones, war-stained, smoke- 
grimed; or it was often the wounded and dying, now, 
who remembered, and lifted their heads, or attempted a 
cheer as he went past, bearing his loved master and theirs. 
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EN and officers who have together faced death, who 

have shared victory or bitter defeat, are bound by no 
slight bonds. Wherever the gray horse went, bearing 
General Lee, a shout went up. Or when those of 
another section heard wild cheering, but could not see 
either horse or rider, there, too, affection kindled, and 
a smile went over the war-grimed faces : 

‘* There goes Marse Robert on old ‘ Traveller’ !’’ they 
said, with renewed courage. 

The days were long and full, and unlike enough to the 
old, quiet Greenbrier days. But there was even more to 
be borne; days of still greater stress ahead, and need of 
still greater bravery. 

The campaign of ’64, which commenced at Orange, 
led the brave horse through the fearful fire of the 
Wilderness, Spottsylvania, Cold Harbor, Petersburg. 
The fortunes of war were utterly changing now. The 
master whom he had carried through many victories he 
bore now through much defeat. The gay and gallant 
and sanguine soldiers that he had known in ’61 were 
worn and hunger-stricken. The proud ranks were for the 
most part torn and decimated. The men who cheered 
now as he passed by had faces furrowed with hunger 





General Lee on His Faithful Horse “Traveller” 


and suffering ; many of them staggered from weakness ; 
their clothes were tattered and the feet of many were 
bare and bleeding. Their cause was already a lost 
cause. Yet for another winter still the brilliant fight 
continued. Along the lines of defenses from the 
Chickahominy, north of Richmond, to Hatcher’s Run, 
south of the Appomattox, ‘‘ Traveller’? was to be seen 
daily. Heavy odds were closing in. The war was 
nearing itsend. The stricken South could hold her own 
but little longer. One day the last stand was taken; 
the last struggle made; the last smoke of battle cleared 
away. Defense was no longer possible. The cause 
which had led so many must be abandoned. 

The story of Lee’s surrender at Appomattox need not 
be retold. If‘‘ Traveller’’ himself could have told it we 
should hear most, no doubt, of the few brief words of 
farewell which his master spoke to his tattered soldiers ; 
and of how the ragged men crowded, sobbing, to touch 
their General’s hand, or his uniform, or just to lay 
hands on good old ‘‘ Traveller.’’ 

From that day on there was no more war, but only 
the memory of war, for the ‘‘ Confederate Gray.’’ 


ax 


ROM Appomattox ‘‘ Traveller’? carried his beloved 

master, now a prisoner of war on parole, to Richmond. 
As the well-known horse and rider came unexpected 
through the streets, Southern citizens and Northern 
soldiers, recognizing them, raised their hats in silent 
respect or emotion as the two passed by. At East 
Franklin Street, where General Lee dismounted and 
made his way to his waiting family, sympathetic crowds 
gathered around the gray horse who had carried him so 
well and so long, and some put their arms about 
‘* Traveller’s’’ neck and sobbed there and kissed him. 

After the war, when General Lee took up his duties at 
Lexington, ‘‘ Traveller” was still his master’s beloved 
friend and companion. When work for the day was 
finished ‘‘ Traveller’’ would be brought from the stable 
and his master would ride in paths now of memory and 
quietness. Or in the summer ‘‘ Traveller’? sometimes 
carried General Lee to the mountains of the White 
Sulphur in Greenbrier. There the gray horse saw once 
more his old haunts of quiet and peace ; once more took 
his way along the very mountain roads where, as a proud 
young colt, he had in former years returned from the 
Lewisburg Fair, with the blue ribbon, his first honor, 
fluttering from his bridle knot. 

There were honors in plenty for him now. His 
master often rode him on visits to friends and rela- 
tives on the plantations throughout Virginia. Every- 
where he was welcomed royally. As war had taught 
him courage, so peace taught him now the gentler virtues 
and softer honors of life. He learned to know the 
loving touch of women’s hands, the glad welcome and 
caresses of little children, and all the quiet, daily love- 
linesses that still bloomed in a land so lately visited by 
war. 

So quiet pleasure followed on quiet pleasure until 
1870. Inthe autumn of that year his master lay stricken 
and on his deathbed. The physicians, making an effort 
to rouse him, reminded him that he must make haste to 
get well, for old ‘‘ Traveller’? had been standing in the 
stable and needed exercise. But General Lee, knowing 
that his end was near, shook his head. ‘‘ Traveller’’ 
still waited. And the kind hand and gentle voice did 
not come to him again. From then on he was to miss 
the familiar touch on his bridle. 
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F TER that he was petted even more than before. He 

might browse as he chose about his master’s house, 

or stand at the veranda whinnying softly for the caresses 
and attentions he had grown to love. 

But ‘‘ Traveller’’ did not long survive his master. 

One June day following General Lee’s death he was 
browsing about the yard, and, seeing some one on the 
piazza, advanced whinnying for the petting and the 
lump of sugar he always expected. It was noticed that 
he was slightly lame. General Lee’s son examined the 
lame hoof and founda very small nailinit. The nail was 
extracted. The wound it left was very slight, and did not 
even bleed, and nothing more was thought of the matter. 

In the course of a few days the hostler reported that 
‘‘ Traveller’? was not well. There was no veterinary 
surgeon in Lexington, but a physician was summoned 
who found that the horse was suffering from lock- 
jaw. Thetwophysicians who had attended General 
Lee in his last illness now devoted themselves to 
his famous war-horse. His sufferings were great. 
All that skill and devotion could do to relieve 
them was done. When he was no longer able 
to stand, a mattress was laid on the stable floor 
for him. 

The little town of Lexington was deeply sympa- 
thetic. Not only the people of the town, but the 
farmers of the neighborhood as well, came to offer 
suggestions and condolences. But nothing was of 
any avail. The good war-horse died very shortly, 
beloved and mourned by all who had known him. 

As long as General Lee’s name is remembered 
that of his gray war-horse ‘‘ Traveller’’ will be 
lovingly associated with it. Nor will it be only an 
association of names. The qualities which have 
endeared General Lee to so many—courage, 
bravery, gentleness, fidelity and fortitude — these 
qualities were shared by ‘* Traveller,’’ the friend 
and companion and faithful servant of his master, 
and for these things he, too, shall be remembered. 
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A Christmas Venture: By the Author of “Hugh Wynne,’ etc. 


PART Il 








MOMENT after the runaway boys — 
x had heard the thud of horses in 
the snow a dozen troopers were 
around them and a young officer 
rode up, while Harry whimpered 
and said, ‘‘ Now we'll be killed.”’ 

: “ Great George!’’ cried the 
officer, “but here’s a queer capture. Who the 
deuce are you?”’ 

‘*T am Tom Markham, sir. My father is 
Colonel Markham, and these are my brothers.”’ 

When Allan McLane saw the two-headed bear 
he rocked with laughter as he sat in his saddle. 
‘* And how did you get here?” 

‘*We ran away with the horses of Colonel 
Grimstone and Captain Verney, and, sir, this was 
why we ran away.’’ Ashe spoke he pulled out 
Montresor’s map and the sketch. 

McLane opened the paper. ‘‘ By George, it’s 
Montresor’s own map. _ How did you get it?”’ 

‘* They left it in the sleigh while they went to 
look at something this side of Chestnut Hill. 
Is it any use, sir?’’ added Tom anxiously. 

‘*Any use, man! If General Washington 
doesn’t make you a Colonel for this there is no 
use in man or boy’s trying to serve an ungrateful 
country.” 

Then the twins, feeling neglected, said, ‘‘ We 
helped, too.’’ 

‘*T licked the horse,’’ cried Bill. 

‘* Aren’t you cold, boys?”’ 

‘* Yes, sir, but we never told Tom.”’ 

‘* By George, but you are a plucky lad. Take 
this two-headed animal, Sergeant. Mount one 
of them, coat and all, in front of you.”’ 

‘* The other may have mine,’ said Tom. 

‘*Good,”’ said the Captain. ‘‘ You shall wear 
my own cloak, my lad.’’ Seeing Harry’s look 
of fright and the ready tears he said: ‘‘ It’s all 
right, youngsters. Don’t you be afraid. We 
are all your friends and I know your father well.”’ 

Then turning to Tom: ‘‘ This way, my lad. 
Now then, give him a knee, Sergeant; so, a foot 
in my stirrup and up you go behind me. Now 
then, right about, by twos. March.’’ He went off 
ata sharp trot with Tom’s arms around his waist. 

‘* Hold on to the belt,” hesaid. ‘‘ May Isome 
day have a boy like you! I enlist you in my 
troop. You are one of Allan McLane’s rangers. 
Hold hard. The road is better. I am going to 
gallop.’’ 

If ever there was a proud boy it was Tom 
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Markham, for who did not know Allan McLane, 
the terror of outlying pickets, the hero of a dozen 
gallant adventures ? 

‘*How are you, Gemini?”’ cried Tom, looking back. 

‘* Oh, we’re fine,’’ roared Bill, his teeth chattering with 
cold. 

At the river they were stopped a minute. McLane gave 
the password, ‘‘ Washington,’’ and at dusk they trampe d 
over the bridge and were at once among General Varney’s 
brigades. 

Bill had ceased to ask questions. Harry, again uneasy 
at the sight of soldiers, wept unseen, and even Tom felt a 
certain awe at thus facing the unknown. He was more at 
ease as he saw hundreds of ill-clad men making merry in 
a wild snowball fight, shouting and laughing. 

They rode in the gloom through dimly-seen rows of log 
huts, pi at one of them McLane dismounted. ‘‘ Take 
your men in,’’ he said to a Lieutenant. ‘‘ Report at head- 
quarters and say I shall be there in an hour.’’ He lifted 
the twins from their perches and bade the three enter his 
hut. ‘‘ This is my home, boys. Come in.’’ 

It was a tiny log cabin with a stone-built chimney and a 
big fire; wood alone was to be had—in plenty. The 
twins felt better after he gave them in turn a teaspoonful 
or two of stimulant in water, laughed at their wry faces as 
they drank, set Harry on his ‘knee, patted him on the back, 
and bade them make free of his stale biscuit and the 
potatoes he roasted in the hot ashes. 

The twins, as they got warm in this pleasant company, 
talked of their odvenaares. ‘Tom sat in silence. 

‘*What’s the matter?’’ asked McLane, getting only 

‘yes’? and ‘‘no”’ to his queries. 

‘*T am thinking, sir, of my mother. Oh, but she will 
be troubled.” 

‘* Yes, yes, my lad, but tomorrew I am going into the 
city. I shall see her. When you can get back I do not 
know, but you will see the camp and the troops and get 
your share of a trooper’s fare. When you are warm I 
want you to come with me, Tom.” 

‘* Yes, sir. Iam ready now.” 


ost 


With a word to the twins he followed the Captain 
through the darkness. 

The men were huddled around campfires and were 
cooking their scanty rations of pork and potatoes. Pres- 
ently McLane paused at the door of a small stone house, 
the only one in the lines. A sentry walked to and fro 
before it. McLane went in and said to an officer: ‘‘ Mr. 
Tilghman, ask the General to see me. It is important.”’ 

In a few minutes the officer returned. ‘‘This way,’’ he 
said. 

Tom saw seated before the fire a large man in buff-and- 
blue uniform. He rose, saying, ‘‘ What news have you?” 

‘*This lad, sir, brought from the town at some peril this 
map and sketch. It seems to be some one’s notion of an 
attack.”’ 

The tall officer put it aside, but as he considered the 
map he said, looking up: ‘* Why, this is Major Montresor’s 
own map and isinvaluable. What is your name, my boy?” 

‘I am a son of Colonel Markhan,, sir.’ 

‘*A most gallant officer. And how, my lad, did you 
happen to get this map?”’ 

Tom was a little disturbed by this authoritative gentle- 
man. Being a boy, he had of course been left standing, 
while McLane and the tall man were seated. He under- 
stood that he must stand until requested to sit, but it did 
add a little to a certain embarrassment, rare for Tom. 


“«Why, This Map is Invaluable. What is Your Name, My Boy?’” 


‘Tell your story,Tom,’’ said McLane. 

ss Well, sir, the horses ran away and the map was in the 
sleigh.’”’ Tom stopped. Action, not speech, was his gift, 
then and later. 

‘* It is not very clear, but the lad is tired.’’ 

‘* Yes, sir,’’ said Tom, without the least boy desire to 
describe what was a bold and dangerous adventure. 

‘““Never mind your story now. Captain McLane will 
tell me later. You area brave lad, and if God had given 
me one iike you I should have been glad.”’ 

Tom felt somehow that he was well rewarded. 

* But, ’? added the tall man, setting kind, blue eyes on the 
lad, ‘ ‘this will make a great stir, and you will, I fear, suffer 
for it when you reach home.’ 

“*Yes, sir,’ said Tom. ‘‘ And the twins?”’ 

“Twins? What’s this, McLane?”’ 

‘* There were three in the business.’’ 

‘“Indeed. I wish there were as much spirit in the army.”’ 

** After all, sir,’? said McLane, ‘‘what can they do to a 
mere boy whose horses ran away?”’ 

‘* But how are they to get to the city?” 

**T will see to that, sir, and let Mrs. Markham know.”’ 

‘Yes, yes, quite right. Now I must be excused.’’ He 
rose and shook hands with Tom, and bowed to the officer. 

‘* Come, Tom,’’ said McLane. 

Tom made his best bow and they went out into the cold 
December night. Then Tom asked, ‘‘ Who was. that 
General ?’’ 

**Good gracious, my boy, I thought you knew. That 
was General W ashington. , He might have thanked you 
more. But that’s his way. 

**T think he said poli Sir.’ 

McLane looked at the young face, now elate and smiling 
and then quiet in thought. 

The Lieutenant was waiting in the hut. 

McLane said: ‘‘I shall be away for a day or more. I 
leave these lads i in your care. 

r. MOS Sik 

The Captain said good-by and was gone for two days. 

Meanwhile the story was told by the troopers and soon 
repeated at the campfires, where the men amused them- 
selves mightily with the twins and their narratives. 

Tom held his tongue, and wandering saw the earthworks, 
and the ragged soldiers making shoes out of old blankets 
and plaited straw, or cooking frozen potatoes and decayed 
pickled herring, and growling over their diet. He saw 
the army wagons come in with wood, the worn-out traces 
replaced by grapevines. He saw men on guard relieved 
every hour for fear of frozen feet which were shoeless, and 
more than once a sentry standing on his hat for relief, 
with feet double wrapped in bits of blanket. He ate of 
horse beef at their fires or rode proudly at the head of 
McLane’s troop down the hill and into the lines of General 
Greene’s brigades. 

The twins, too, kept him busy. They climbed with him 
the slope of Mount Misery and saw the bridge over the 
Schuylkill, and on the posts which supported it burned in 
the names of favorite Generals— Washington, Putnam, 
Greene and Lafayette. At last Harry, in delicious fear, 
was allowed to touch off the evening gun. 

At dusk on December twenty-eighth they found 
McLane in his hut. 

** Hurrah, boys,’’ he cried, ‘‘ IT have a bag of flour, four 
sausages and an aged hen. Let’s make slapjacks. After 
we have fed I have a story.”’ 


They had been better fed than their soldier hosts, for, if 
it was not much at a time, there was something to be had 
at every hut or campfire, and by this accumulation of for- 

age they kept themselves fairly supplied. But sausage and 
slapjack and fried pork! The twins had their fill for the 
first time since they left home. Then they lay on the floor 
before the fire. The twins looked expectant. 

‘*You promised us a story,’’ said Bill, ‘‘ when you came 


back.”’ 
‘*] don’t want it to begin with * Once on a time,’’’ said 
Harry, now quite at home. ‘‘ They always begin that 


way. The Count he told us a story on Christmas Eve 
about an angel, and it turned out it wasn’t a real one.’ 

‘“That was terrible,’’ said the Captain. ‘‘* My story is 
true. Now and then I go into Philadelphia to see the 
troops and where they are es 

‘* But isn’t that dangerous?’’ asked Tom, who knew 
well what was the fate of a spy. 

‘Well, rather. I should be hanged, but you see they 
don’t catch me. Two days ago I rode with a trooper to a 
deserted barn, and there I put on a Quaker bonnet and old 
woman’s clothes and shoes, and with a crutch and a basket 
of eggs I got of a farmer I walked down Lancaster Pike 
and hobbled over the floating bridge. Any one with pro- 
visions can get in and have a pass to get out. I sold my 
eggs, some of them to Sir William Howe’s cook. Then I 
went to your house.”’ 

‘* Oh, and you saw Mother?”’ cried Harry. 

**Shut up,’’ said Bill; ‘‘I want to hear.” 


x 


‘* Yes, I had saved a dozen eggs to sell her. I waited 
in the hall. I saw Colonel Grimstone going out. He 
looked at me and asked where I lived. I said nigh to 
Valley Forge. Then he asked about the troops here. I 
told him some fine yarns, and then I said my garter was 
down and I must tie it, and with this he went away. I 
should like to catch him and swap him off for your father.’ 

‘* Did you see Captain Verney?’ asked Tom. 

‘*Yes. I am a bit afraid of him. When he came 
through the hall I had to turn my back because my other 
garter was coming down. 

‘*Tn a little while your mother came and I bargained for 
my eggs until the maid took them. Then 1 whispered, 
‘Could I see thee alone?’ She said ‘ Yes’ and took me 
into the parlor. 

‘*T said: ‘Mrs. Markham, thou hast no need to be 
troubled. The boys are safe at Valley Forge. The horses 
ran away.’ 

‘*When I said this she cried, and just sat down and 
said: ‘I have been so distressed, but—I knew —Tom— 
was to be trusted.’”’ 

‘*Oh!’’ exclaimed Tom, ‘‘did my mother say that?’’ 

‘* Yes, she said that. I think the less you fellows talk at 
home of the runaway the better for you and your friend, 
Captain Verney. You see, the lost map will make a heap 
of trouble for him — and you, too. 

‘*Then your mother began to ask questions, but I said I 
was in a hurry, and that on New Year’s Eve Verney must 
get a pass for a chaise and man to meet you on the west 
side ot the middle ferry about nine at night. I said, ‘Thy 
boys may have difficulty about that map. Best to see 
them alone before Grimstone can question them.’ 





CONCLUDED ON PAGE 53 
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The Six Great Moments in aWoman’s Life 


By Emily Calvin Blake 


The First—Sixteen and in Love: What Fairer Thing Can This World Offer ? 


days I stood enthralled at the light and joy of 

life. I looked from the window of my little white 
bedroom and saw that the flowers in Mother’s rose 
garden nodded in a living fragrance of understanding. 

I wondered suddenly if I had changed. Swiftly I 
went to the mirror and peered at the young face gazing 
back at me. No, there seemed to be no change even 
though this great thing had come to me. The same 
long-lashed eyes looked out from beneath the auburn 
curls; the satne red lips curved in smiles. 

At the sound of the luncheon bell I wondered if Rob 
were eating his noonday meal. The warm color crept 
up into my cheeks. I could not imagine my knight 
sitting in prosaic attitude before a table. 

As I went down the broad staircase of my Father’s 
home Rob’s words, with their faint accent of caress, 
chanted themselves in my happy mind: 

‘*T like you, little girl. Do you like me?” 

In pink confusion I had nodded, unable to meet his 
eyes, my fingers lying content within his hardened palm. 

Mother smiled fondly at me as I slipped into my place 
at the table, and she asked no questions. Perhaps she 
remembered when sixteen summers claimed her lightly 
and Romance stirred her soul with its soft murmurings. 

But Big Brother grasped the situation with ruthless 
hands. He gazed mischievously at me for a moment, 
then blurted forth his cruel inquiry : 

‘*Tn love, Sis?’’ he asked. 

Even now I can feel the warmth of the crimson tide 
that surged over my face and neck at his question. I 
looked appealingly at Mother, for I could not answer 
with the usual aptitude of’a sister who all her life has 
possessed a big brother. I prayed fervently that my 
tormentor would not mention Rob. 

‘* Harry, don’t tease Beth,’’ Mother expostulated. 

‘* Oh, I know the signs,’’ the boy relentlessly pursued. 

‘*T should think you ought to,’? Mother answered, 
her eyes meeting his roguishly. 

For Mother never failed me; and, at her words, Harry 
with dampened ardor was.silent. Once more busy with 
my thoughts, I nibbled delicately at my cake. That I 
should shortly meet Rob again filled me with a trembling 
delight. I wondered if Mother would let me wear my 
pretty blue lawn dress, but I knew that it would be use- 
less to ask, for while Mother was kind, she never forgot ; 
and she had told me that the dress must be reserved for 
state occasions, such as Sunday wear and parties. 


ax 


HEN I was starting for school I kissed Mother 

lightly. (Now the thought of that listless kiss fills 
my eyes with tears.) As I left her a vagrant thought 
stirred me. Should I tell her of this wonderful thing? 
But surely she could not understand a great Romance! 
Mother, who met Father in the hall and kissed him 
quietly; perhaps asked him if he were tired, and then 
told him that a good dinner awaited him. Oh, no, 
Mother could never understand. 

Oh, if Rob were coming home to me! If he were 
coming home to me I should fly down the stairs— all 
athrill— glowing with this divine love. I should hold 
out my hands and as he neared me—I closed my eyes 
—I should kiss him. There should be no mention of 
dinner! I decided that Mother need not know for years 
and years. Then Rob should go to Father, and, plead- 
ing artistically, should be granted the boon of my hand. 

At the corner I met him. My heart beat faster as I 
saw his manly figure. His noble lips seemed to me to 
express a determination to die for me if necessary, as I 
knew I could for him. For did I not love him? 

‘* You're on time,’’ were his first words to me, and I 
gazed back reproachfully at him. 

‘*Did you think I might be late?’’ I inquired. 

‘*]’ve been here for five minutes,’’ he confided, and I 
rejoiced. ‘‘Jean Allen just went by,” he continued ; 
‘“she had on a pretty green dress.”’ 

All my shyness suddenly left me: impetuously I put 
my hand on his arm. ‘‘I was going to wear my blue 
lawn, but I thought Mother wouldn’t like it. She 
worked on the lace for three days!” 

** You look nice in white,’? he answered. ‘‘ And you 
like me, don’t you, Beth?’’ 

I averted my face, for a thousand little needles pricked 
me in my embarrassment. 

Rob was all concern. ‘‘What’s the matter?” he asked. 

At his words my eyes brimmed with tears and my lips 
quivered. For a moment I could not speak, for the 
cause of my confusion could not be put into under- 
standable words. 

‘* T—I wish you wouldn’t ask me that out here where 
it’s light,’’ finally I protested. ‘‘ It was lovely when you 
asked me this morning in the cloak-room. It’s dusk in 
there, you know, all silver-gray.”’ 

He smiled back at me, and I thought he understood. 

‘* Perhaps you’ll write a note and tell me?”’ he asked. 

‘* Perhaps,’’ I promised, ‘‘ when I am used to it.’’ 


ax 


Pye then we walked on together, and at times I 
looked up at him; I was small and my head just 
reached his shoulder. And he was the heart and soul 
of things — the very embodiment of everything good. 
When we reached the school-yard we parted. As I 
turned away he called me back. He was leaning over 
the picketed fence, and his eyes searched mine eagerly. 
** Say, Beth,’’ he inquired, ‘‘ have you ever liked any 
boy before?’’ 
I stood absolutely still, shocked by his awful question. 
**QOh, Rob,’ I cried, ‘‘ how can you ask me that? I 
have read beautiful romances, and longed for mine to 
come to me. None of the men I ever read about asked 
his lady if he were the first.”’ 


Or within the memory of my glowing yester- 
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** Well, I’m glad you’ve never liked any other boy,” 
he said contentedly. ‘‘ You must always like me, Beth.” 

I flashed a glance of promise at him from eyes that 
were grave with the distinction of the moment. I would 
always be true! Never, never could I look at any 
other. And if he should die I should die, too, for life 
would not be worth the living if he were gone from me. 


on 


IXTEEN and in love! What fairer thing can this 
world offer? The birds caroled to me alone as I 
went home from school. The years ahead were filled 
with royal visions, because I was in love, and was 
beloved. Oh, I would study night and day,.so that he 
might not be ashamed of me when that glorious time 
should dawn and he should claim me for his own. 

I thought again of Mother ; then of the neighbors who 
lived on both sides of us. Though they all smiled they 
did not seem to be living in a world of bliss. I pondered. 
Why not? Did they not love their husbands? I drewa 
deep breath. Such sustained happiness as marriage 
should make one smile and smile, and sing and—I 
whispered the words tenderly —thank God because He 
had made Love. 

And so my days passed, each one with changing 
but ever-lovely dreams. Nothing commonplace now 
remained in my world. Rob sometimes brought me a 
flower plucked from his mother’s garden, and all day I 
wore it at my throat. When its petals fell away I gazed 
deep down into its heart and knew its story. 

Then came the school picnic, the thought of which 
had kept me awake for many hours. Mother packed 
my basket, and I rebelled at the cheese sandwiches. 

“* Just a few vanilla wafers, Mother,’’I protested. ‘‘I 
know I shall be satisfied with the flowers and the sky.”’ 

I remember the little smile on Mother’s lips. ‘‘ Take 
them anyway,’’ she said. ‘‘ Harry may be hungry later, 
although I’ve packed a dozen sandwiches for him.” 

So I took the distasteful basket and the sandwiches. 
I slipped into the basket a little book of poems— bound 
in white and blue. Perhaps Rob would like to hear a 
few verses —verses that told of immortal love. 


Bt 


HE day was fair and the woods lay spotted in green 

and gold. Rob and I soon left our companions and 
wandered away. By a little brook and under a sighing 
tree he arranged his coat so that I might sit down. He 
sat on the grass and gazed out on the water. 

Finally I spoke. ‘‘ Rob,’’ I murmured, ‘‘I brought 
some verses, I think I should like to read them to you. 
There are cases like ours, you know.”’ 

He fixed his eyes longingly on the basket. ‘‘ Have 
you any good sandwiches?” he asked. 

My heart sank like lead. He saw my disappointment. 

‘* We'll eat a few sandwiches,”’ he said; ‘‘ then read.”’ 

I stifled my feelings and handed him a sandwich, 
while I bit into a wafer. I remember that he ate three 
sandwiches, and then dipped into the brook for a drink 
of water. Then when he returned to me he seated him- 
self comfortably, ‘‘ ready for the poetry.”’ 

I opened the little book lovingly. (I have it yet.) 
‘* Here’s one,’’ I began, ‘‘ about a lover who stole his 
mistress from beneath a stern father’s roof. He placed 
her on his noble white steed and rode forth with her into 
the night.’’ I was pale and trembling with the excite- 
ment of it; the color always faded from my cheek when 
I read the story of this daring lover. 

‘* Why did he steal her?’ he asked. 

‘*Why?’’ I echoed in amazement. ‘‘ Why, Rob, 
because her father wouldn’t let him have her. Here’s 
another telling of a girl who died broken-hearted because 
her lover was killed in the war.” 

My voice, weighted with the travail of the story, sank 
to a whisper. 

‘* Read that,’’ Rob said. And I read in the mournful 
voice of sixteen the touching love story. But the tears 
welled up and blurred the page, and I could not finish. 
Rob touched my arm gently, and bent his head till his 
eyes met my tear-filled ones and compelled their gaze. 
Then I knew what he meant to do. __I put out my hand, 
but he did not heed the tentative gesture. 


The green and gold of that perfect day blushed to 
coral-pink as I felt his lips on mine, the first such kiss 
that I had ever known. With a little cry I covered my 
face. Then suddenly a passionate gratitude filled me. 
I lowered my hands and looked at him. 

‘Does every girl feel so thankful when she is 
kissed ?’’ 

‘* Thankful?’’ he repeated, greatly puzzled. 

‘“Yes. When you kissed me I felt thankful that I 
was alive, that God was good, that all the earth was 
green, that flowers smelled sweet and that the stars 
shone at night. You understand, don’t you, Rob?”’ 

‘*T understand, Beth,’’ he answered softly, after a 
pause. (Now I know that for him no meaning attached 
itself to my words.) 


ax 


HE ride home! Oh, to be young again and dream- 

ing of primrose days that reach to the horizon of 
the limitless! To believe that everything is good—to 
know that God made the world for you and for him. 

With a sacred feeling in my heart I bade him good- 
night. The glow of my love transcended him and made 
of him a god. Deep in an inner sanctuary I locked the 
remembrance of his kiss. We two alone knew and the 
secret was holy. I said my prayers that night with a 
greater sense of uplifting than I had ever known. 

Next morning I lay dreaming till the breakfast bell 
sounded. Then hurriedly I dressed, for Father did not 
like to have us late. When I reached the dining-room 
he had gone, however, on an earlier train than usual. 
Mother answered my greeting pleasantly, and handed 
me my coffee in the little rosebud cup that I loved; but 
Harry did not look at me. He was cross, and when he 
spoke his voice was harsh and his eyes cold. 

‘*You’re a nice girl,’’ he said, his tones expressing 
angry condemnation. ‘‘ You go wandering away alone 
with Rob Allison and read poetry to him. Then you 
let him kiss you. I tell you I didn’t feel very pleasant 
about it when he told the boys. I licked him, but that 
doesn’t prevent everybody’s knowing that you did it.”’ 

I saw Mother at the end of the table fading in the 
darkness that fell upon me. As if in a dream I saw her 
raise her hand and try to compel Harry’s silence. But 
his arraignment went on bitterly, recklessly. 

‘*He stood there and bragged about it, Mother; 
laughed about it and jeered; said he could do it any 
time.’’ Blindly, yet with wide-open, smarting eyes, I 
saw him gulp in impotent rage. ‘‘ Doesn’t she know 
that she oughtn’t to let a boy kiss her—hasn’t she been 
taught better than that, Mother?’’ 

Now I know that the unforgiving youth within him 
spoke sharply. Again Mother held up a forbidding 
hand, and with tender thought she came to me and put 
her shielding arms about me. 

‘*Come upstairs, darling,’? she whispered; ‘‘ come 
upstairs to Mother’s room.”’ 

To Mother’s room! The words slowly penetrated 
my dull consciousness; to Mother’s room where as “a 
child I had lisped my tiny troubles, and Mother had 
never failed me. , 

She placed me gently on the lounge and with her 
arms still about me she knelt beside me. ‘ 

“‘Has not my little daughter learned,’’ she said, 
‘* that Mother always understands?”’ 


ot 


OMETHING within me snapped, and the stormy 

sobs tore at my throat. Mother held me close till 

the trembling ceased and left me still again. One 
stinging thought lashed me: 

‘* He told, Mother, he told!’’ The words burned my 
lips. ‘‘ It was so sacred, so beautiful, and he told.”’ 

**He told, Beth, and that was dastardly.”’ (I can 
hear Mother’s gentle voice as if’twere but yesterday she 
spoke!) ‘‘ But we cannot play with love ever, ever.”’ 

‘** Play, Mother, play? Oh, you do not know. It was 
so real to me.”’ 

She stroked my hair as she answered with her infinite 
wisdom : 

‘* Wholesome companionship is all that my little girl 
needs now. And she must keep her heart a shrine, her 
lips untouched, till the right one comes.”’ 

‘* Wasn’t he the right one, Mother?” 

‘No, dear. At sixteen a girl is simply in love with 
love. You were as happy away from this boy as when 
with him, weren’t you?”’ 

I thought of the flowers and the woods and the rose- 
colored days; all had been touched by the magnetism 
of my love; and I knew that Mother was right. 

‘* He represented an ideal, that is all, Beth, and you 
could make no distinction. You must wait for real love. 
And, Daughter, it is so much more beautiful than the 
ideal; it is so full, so rich. One must grow toward it, 
not seize it with impetuous hands.’’ 

But suddenly the drowning, suffocating realization of 
Rob’s perfidy filled me again. 

‘*Oh, Mother,’’ I cried, ‘‘I can never go to school 
after this. I can’t look at him again. I was so happy 
that he kissed me that I told God so last night.’’ 

Mother did not answer at once; she only held me 
closer, murmuring loving, soothing words. And as the 
greatness of her understanding reached me, so also did 
a quick-born knowledge of the depth of her love. 

**T can bear anything, Mother,’ I cried, ‘‘ while I 
have you. You do understand, don’t you, even though 
you think only of breakfast and dinner, and not of love.’’ 

Mother smiled, a tremulous, knowing little smile. 
She patted my hand, ‘the while I saw her eyes rest 
tenderly on the picture of my Father. 








NOTE —The second article in this series, ‘‘ Those Days When We Live 
in a Fabric of Dreams,’ will appear in the next (the February) issue of 
The Journal. 
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Emotional Storms in Women 
By Luther Halsey Gulick, M.D. 














more energy through the medium ‘of an 
undesirable emotion than in any other 
way I know. It is worse than wasted, too. 
Without even considering how a fit of anger 
| may hurt one’s friends, how it may mar 
the most beautiful relationships of one’s life, 
it is enough just to take into account the dis- 
astrous effects it may have upon one’s own 
physical and mental well-being. 

Here is the first-hand record of a woman 
of my acquaintance, a woman who has 
[ ) trained herself to an intelligent understand- 
wi ing of her own mental life—she is the 
opposite of ‘‘fuzzy-minded”—and is thus able to give an adequate 
documentary account of an emotional storm. She had been living 
for some time, she writes, under the strain of unusually hard work 
—she is a teacher and an eager student. 


0 a | [: A GIVEN space of time one can waste 
































How One Woman Yielded to a Fit of Anger 


T WAS on a Saturday evening at the end of the day and week. I 
was tired out and in low spirits. I was in the mood to ‘let things 
go’; and that is just what I needed. If I could have had a day or two of 
relaxation and quiet I believe it would have brought back my balance; 
but instead I was confronted with a domestic problem that demanded 
judgment and decision. My mind did not readily follow. Various 
plans were discussed between my sister and myself; but it was appar- 
ent that our views were irreconcilable. My sister’s plan was not really 
practicable at all, and I am quite sure that ultimately she would not 
have followed it, but in my unreasonable mood her persistence was the 
last straw. 

“Instantly came the impulse to say something cutting, and, irritated 
as I felt, I did not resist it. I do not recall the exact words— perhaps 
it is just as well; but in effect they were that I did not care in the 
least what might be my sister’s opinion, that I would have nothing 
more to do with the matter whatever—that she need never mention it to 
me again. My voice was raised in pitch, and I think I screamed. 
I know that I stamped my foot and that my hands were clenched. 
I was quivering all over Although I did not see my face in a mirror I 
feel sure that I was pale.” 

From the psychologist’s point of view this is almost an ideal case 
of the anger-crisis—‘“‘brain-storm”’ if you like. All the preliminary 
stages are clearly indicated: the prolonged irritation, the sullen resist- 
ance, the consequent “ will-fatigue,’’ and, finally, the breakdown of 
self-control and the volcanic upheave of emotion—shrill voice, 
clenched hands, incoherent language and all. 

She goes on: 

“The effect of this outburst was not so marked as I had expected. 
Indeed, I discovered that I had been merely childish and ridiculous, 
and that discovery did not improve my state of mind. Without further 
words I hurried from the house and walked very fast to the nearest 
subway station, wondering where I should go. While waiting for 
a train I paced rapidly up and down the platform; but then, realizing 
that this might make me conspicuous, I stood still, feeling very helpless 
and miserable.” ee 


She Paid a Penalty that Many Women Pay 


they doing an unimportant errand uptown she went back home, 
still excited and unstrung, and retired to her room. She tried to 
read, but could not. She wrote an apologetic letter to her sister. “It 
was apparently calm, but held tenaciously to my opinion; it was a cold 
letter, and I knew I was doing an utterly senseless thing to write it, that 
I should regret it later; but in my unbalanced state of mind I did not 
listen to judgment.” 

After that she went to bed, and though she fell asleep at last, the 
sleep brought no rest. Sunday she went to church, but got no help 
from the service. All through the day her exhaustion and depression 
increased, and that night she was taken ill with headache. This con- 
dition was aggravated on Monday. On Wednesday a sore throat and 
cough developed, and it was not until the following Sunday that she 
was in a normal condition once more. 

“And so,” she concludes, ‘“‘I have practically paid by a whole week’s 
indisposition for a fit of anger, the crisis of which lasted only a few 
minutes.” 

This does not mean, of course, that the emotional disturbance was 
the whole cause of the illness. She points out herself that fatigue had 
already lowered her resistance power. If the woman’s condition had 
been up to par at the start she might perhaps have recovered from the 
shock without physical disaster. But even then she would have under- 
gone a terribly costly experience, followed—as would inevitably have 
been the case—by exhaustion, mortification and remorse—all of them 
“sick”? states of mind. 





Mind has Only a Second-Hand Relation to Emotions 


GREAT deal has been said about the duty of controlling our 

feelings. It is one of the lessons that is dinged into us through- 
out the entire course of our terrestrial education, from the days of ‘‘ Let 
dogs delight” onward. The duty is easy enough to point out, but 
not so easy to fulfill. For emotions are baffling things. You cannot 
say to an emotion, ‘Be thou cast into the sea,” with any hope of 
drowning it. To cry, “I will be happy,’”’ cannot be counted upon 
to produce happiness. With our thoughts it is different. We can 
get at thoughts directly, turning them by an effort of will into this 
channel or into that; but feelings continually override us. A fit of 
anger sweeps us away before we realize what has happened; a fear 
bowls us over, makes us useless. 

How are we going to get them into our power? 

Well, we know a good deal more about the real nature of emotions 
than we used to. To the older psychologists they were mysterious 
“states of mind” —“ properties of soul” —vague, intangible phenom- 
ena that kept getting in the way of calm philosophy. 

The chief discovery of recent years in regard to the emotions is that 
they are first of all “states of body.’ The mind has only a second- 
hand relation to them. It enters at the end, not at the beginning. 

Think of any emotional “storm” you hke in your own experience, 
and see if what revives most distinctly in your memory (apart from 
what you may have said or done as a result of the emotion) is not the 
queer “ physical” quality of it; the rapid, violent heartbeats, perhaps, 
or the trembling of the knees, or the spinal “chill,” the paralyzed 
tongue, and certain obscure, hard-to-define disturbances in the abdo- 
men. In point of fact these bodily “signs * are the fundamental, the 
ground-bottom elements of an emotion. 

It is just as true—and perhaps a little truer—to say we are embar- 
rassed because we blush, as to say we blush because we are embar- 
rassed. In sensitive people the rush of blood to the face actually 
precedes any definite awareness of their state of mind. 


Fear Often Causes Us to Lose Control of Ourselves 


OU have seen small chickens crouch motionless in the grass when a 

hawk flew by overhead. Incubator chickens have not had a chance 
to learn anything about hawks. They cannot think, “Up there is a bird 
whose habit is to pounce upon small chickens. There is danger—I 
am overcome with fear.” Al] that happens is that their leg and neck 
muscles suddenly grow limp and down they drop in a perfectly instinct- 
ive ‘‘fear-reaction.” It’s born in them. They will act just the same 
way if you raise an umbrella near by. In the latter case there is no 
danger, but the fear is identical. 

I once saw a child of two or three at a railway station. When the 
locomotive came in sight she stood absolutely motionless, paralyzed 
with terror. There was no “thinking” in that. It was the same type 
of emotional reflex as in the chickens: a purely bodily thing, a 
“fear-reaction.”’ 

I have read somewhere the record of a European gentleman who 
was traveling with a certain number of native attendants along a jungle 
trail in India. Suddenly, without a hint of warning, an immense tiger 
leaped out of the dense undergrowth, seized one of the coolies and 
disappeared. The narrator of the incident says that this sight had the 
effect of immediately making the whole company unconscious—that 
they fell flat to the ground on their faces, and knew nothing for a con- 
siderable number of minutes. Then, all coming to themselves at 
almost the same time, they sprang instinctively to their feet and fled 
back through the forest without a word to each other, only uttering 
some strange, inarticulate cry of terror, until they reached the nearest 
settlement. As soon as they were in safety once more they collapsed 
and all were stricken with fever. 

It is worth mentioning right here, perhaps, that this sort of ‘“fear- 
reaction”? may go far to explain those cases of “‘ playing dead”? that 
are so frequently observed in certain animals. The fox or the opossum 
may not be quite so clever in this matter as he appears—or rather, his 
cleverness may be an unconscious, rather than an intentional, thing. 
A death-simulating fear is a saving instinct with which Nature has 
provided the animal, and doubtless it often stands Brer ’Possum in 
good stead. 


The Whole Body Changes with Every Emotional Wave 


E HAVE already noticed a capital illustration of the “anger- 

reaction.’”’ Some typical elements in it are: increased heart rate, 
quickened respiration, dry mouth, clenched hands, tense arm muscles, 
spine drawn back into a more or less crouching position, tight-shut 
jaws, contracted pupils, shrill voice. 

In grief the physical signs are almost the opposite. Voluntary move- 
ments are made with great difficulty, the tone is gone from the muscles, 
and this means a feeling of weariness and lassitude. The neck droops 
forward, the muscles of cheek and jaw are relaxed (we speak of a 
person’s face “‘falling’’), the eyelids droop. 

In extreme grief people are “ prostrated”’—that is, their leg and back 
muscles refuse to support them and they lie on the ground or the bed. 
This is accompanied by the interesting and not well-understood 
phenomenon of lachrymation— weeping, and by spasmodic movements 
of the diaphragm —sobbing. 

And it goes much deeper than that, too. It has been proved that 
every emotional state involves changes—greater or less—in the action 
of the intestines, the bladder, the various glands. The whole body 
alters under every emotional wave. ‘The size of the arteries and 
capillaries fluctuates under their influence. The emotional life is all 
tied up in these organic changes. It has no existence apart from them. 

And that gives us our cue, at last, to the control of the emotion. So 
soon as we can follow back this vague and confusing thing to certain 
groups of bodily muscles we have secured a concrete base of operations 
—a point of departure. 

Some of our muscles are not within our voluntary control—the 
heart, for example, and the muscles of stomach and intestines. Other 
we may control partially, such as the muscles of the eyes and lungs. 
Still others we have practically complete control over: the arms, for 
instance, and the back, the legs, the face, the larynx, the tongue, the 
neck. These are subject to our will-power; we can make them do 
what we choose. 

We have seen that under the sway of emotion these muscles tend to 
act in certain ways. But we can make them act in other ways if we 
choose. Assume the bodily positions and movements and manners and 
tones of voice that belong to the emotional state you desire. Set the 
signals right, and the train will take the switch safely according to 
orders. If you are frightened and feel like running away, stand still 
and whistle. If you can do that—and you can—you will have broken 
the series of organic reactions that has been getting under w ay in your 
body. The faster you run the more terrified you get. The louder vou 
whistle the more your courage grows. 


Panic is the Paralysis of Intelligence 


ANIC is the most helpless of all states of mind; it is the paralysis of 

intelligence. The boy with the drum, the man who whistles, the 
actor who sings the comic song—that is what saves the day. And it is 
ultimately through muscular control that the thing is accomplished. 

The woman whose record was given earlier in this article had treated 
her first angry impulses in exactly the wrong way. She had fought 
against them. She had grown tense and heated in a struggle to.stave 
them off. If, on the other hand, she had consciously allowed her hands 
to hang quietly at her sides, instead of clenching them; if she had let 
the jaw muscles be easy and relaxed, instead of tight; if she had let 
herself drop limply into a chair, with yielding spine, and quietly 
remarked that she was tired and had better not try to work out the 
problem that night, it is safe to say that the crisis would have been 
avoided. She would have been saved from a humiliating experience 
and much bodily suffering. And she could have done it. 

Most of the undesirable emotions that we go through in the course 
of every-day life are not violent in any such degree; they come to us in 
diluted and mixed form. But they can be controlled by exactly the 
same method. Suppose you are sad and discouraged. Stand up 
straight, take deep breaths, discover what tone of voice is most cheer- 
ful, and then say “‘Good-morning”’ to somebody. Tell a funny story 
at the breakfast-table. 

This is not heroic; it is mere common-sense. The muscles of your 
larynx are within your control; you can make them say what you 
want. And if you carry the thing through consistently — persistently — 
you have broken up the bodily symptoms of sadness, and the right 
mental state will surely follow. That can be relied upon. 

The wrong attitude of mind is to fight against the bad thing. The 
right attitude is to act the good thing. Our muscles are our only imple- 
ments of expression, and they can be made to express the positive, the 
constructive, the joyful attitude. This is sincerity of the highest type. 
We become the thing that we act; and 1f we always act the best thing 
that we have within our power we are on the road to becoming that 
thing actually. We are living our best selves—that is all. 
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N every city there is but one 
store where the PPANOLA 
and Pianola Piano are on sale. 


When a customer enters any of the | 
other stores and inquires: “Do you | 
keep the Pianola?” the salesman isin | 
honor bound to reply : “‘ No, we do not.” 

Of course, there is no law to prevent 
his adding: “We keepthe ..... 
Piano-player, which we claim is just 
as good,” etc. But ordinary commer- 
cial fairness demands that he shall not 
permit the customer to buy some other 
Piano-player under the mistaken im- 
pression that it is the genuine Pianola. 

We learn that there are some stores 
that are not so scrupulous as they 
should be in observing this principle. 
Consequently, we are compelled to 
advertise over and over again: 


There is BUT ONE | 
PIANOLA, Made Only 
by the Aeolian Company 


If the word Pianola does not appear 
upon the fall-board of the instrument, 
it is not a Pianola. The supremacy 
of the Pianola and Pianola Piano is 
so universally recognized, that it is 
a constant temptation to other Piano- 
players to operate under its prestige. 
But the practice is not countenanced 
by the best manufacturers and dealers. | 





| 
| 
| 





F you are thinking of buying a Pianola or Pianola 

Piano, the safest way will to write direct 
to us for the name of our nearest authorized 
agent. We will also send you an interest- | 
ing booklet on “*The Fascination of Personally | 
Producing Music,”’ if you ask for Catalog “* C.”’ 











| The Aeolian Company 





Aeolian Hall, 362 Fifth Avenue, New York 














Sugar and Cree chalaadad 


Hawkes Cut Glass 


Appeals to people of refinement and taste 
who appreciate simple designs and shapes 
as much as the more elaborate. 


The perfect whiteness of the glass 1s a 
quality that adds rare beauty to the artistic 
«« Hawkes’’ designs. 
does not sell Hawkes 
Cut Glass, please 


write us for address 
of dealer who does. 


No piece without 
this trade-mark en- 
graved on it is genu- 
ine. If your dealer 





HAWKES 
T. G. HAWKES & CO., Corning, N. Y. 


Home Builders! FREE 


Plans for your new home, with all the information you 
need to make home building easy and _ satisfactory. 
ITH’S MAGA 





Subscribe now for AZINE, devoted to 
home building, decorating and furnishing; each issue 
of which contains plans for seven practical, artistic 
house designs, and we will send you Free our book of 42 


Cottages and ,, 


Bungalows 
§¢ plans, drawn 
Wit by able architects 


—and our illustra- 
tions, descriptions, cost esti- 
mates at current prices, and 
free information service, your building cannot go wrong. 


KEITH’S MAGAZINE 


The Recognized Authority for Home Builders, Deals in Facts. 

One year’s subscription $1.50, with illustrated Book of 42 Cot- 
tages and Bungalows FRE£Z. Keith's at news-stands, 15c. 

74 designs costing $3,000 to $5,000 and Keith’ $ one year, . Ly 00 

$5,000 and up 2.00 

120 beautiful interiors, and Keith's one year . . .. .- 1.75 


MAX L. KEITH, 517 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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How | Came to Originate Osteopathy 


By Andrew T. Still 


EpiTor’s NoTE — On the theory that the road which leads to discovery is always interesting, Doctor Still was asked by 
the Editors of THE LADIES’ HOME JoURNAL to tell the circumstances which led to his discovery of the comparatively 


new and growing medical school called ‘‘ Osteopathy.’’ 


Doctor Still, at the age of seventy-nine, lives at Kirksville, 


Missouri, which may be said to be the seat of the new school which aims to treat human ills without medicine, as it is 
there that the chief institution of learning of the new medical science, the American School of Osteopathy, is located. 








Y FIRST awakening to the princi- 
M ples which today have culminated 
in the science called “ Osteopathy”’ 
was made when I was about ten years old. 
I was a boy on my father’s farm in Macon 
County, Missouri. I was subject to sick 
headaches, and while suffering from one 
of these attacks one day I was instinctively 
led to make a swing of my father’s plow- 
line between two trees. My head hurt too 
much to make swinging comfortable. I let 
the line down to within eight or ten inches 
of the ground, threw the end of a blanket 
on it, and lay down on the ground, using 
the lines for a swinging pillow. To my 
surprise I soon began to feel easier, and 
went to sleep. In a little while I got up 
with headache and fever gone. This dis- 
covery interested me, and after that, when- 
ever I felt my headache spells coming on, I 
would “swing my neck,” as I called it. 
The next incident which gave me cause 
for thought occurred when I contracted 
dysentery, or flux, with copious discharges 
mixed with blood. There were chilly sen- 











On resuming my duties as a private 
citizen after the war I took up again the 
study and research of my all-absorbing 
topic: how to cure disease without medi- 
cine, and on June 22, 1874, there came 
into my mind the first clear conception of 
the practical workings of what is now 
known as the Science of Osteopathy. This 
day I celebrate as its birthday. 


One of the First Cases I Treated 


N THE autumn of 1874 1 was given a 
chance to try my ideas on a case of flux. 

I was walking with a friend on the streets 
of Macon, Missouri, in which town I was 
visiting, when I noticed in advance of us a 
woman with three children. I called my 
friend’s attention to fresh blood that had 
dripped along the street for perhaps fifty 
yards. We caught up with the group and 
discovered that the woman’s little boy, 
about four years old, was sick. He had 
only a calico dress on, and, to my wonder 
and surprise, his legs and feet were covered 














sations, high fever, backache and cold 
abdomen. It seemed to me my back would 
break, the misery was so great. A log was 
lying in my father’s yard. In the effort to get comfort I threw myself 
across it on the small of my back and made a few twisting motions, 
which probably restored the misplaced bones to their normal position, 
for soon the pain began to leave, my abdomen began to get warm, the 
chilly sensation disappeared, and that was the last of the flux. 


Mill Machinery Aroused My Interest in Human Machinery 


Y FATHER, as a pioneer, was a farmer, a mill owner, a minister 
and a doctor. I studied and practiced medicine with him. 

Pioneer life on a Western farm in those days was one in which all the 
inventive powers one might possess were given ample chance to show 
forth. Nearly all the farm machinery had to be made by hand and on 
the farm. There was very little to buy and less money to buy it with. 
My father had a grist and saw mill run by water, in the working of 
which I became very much interested. Later, I bought an interest in 
a steam sawmill, and took a course of instruction in milling machin- 
ery for practical purposes. 

As I studied this mill machinery I got my first clear idea of the 
machinery of the human being. My mind invariably associated and 
compared the machinery of the mill with the machinery of the human 
being: with the drive-wheels, pinions, cups, arms and shafts of the 
human, with their forces and supplies, framework, attachment by 
ligament and muscle, the nerve and blood supply. ‘‘How” and 
‘“‘where” the motor nerves receive their power and motion, how the 
sensory and nutrient nerves act in their functions, their source of 
supply, their work done in health, in the parts obstructed, parts and 
principles through which they passed to perform their duties of life 
all this study in human mechanics awoke with new vigor within me. 
I believed that something abnormal could be found which, by tolerat- 
ing a temporary or permanent suspension of the blood in arteries or 
veins, would produce the effect which was called disease. 

With this thought in mind came such questions as: What is disease ? 
What is fever? Is fever an effect, or is it a being as is commonly 
described by medical authors? I took disease to be an effect, 
experimenting and proving the position, being sustained each time 
by Nature’s response in the affirmative. 

Early in the sixties I took a course of instruction in the Kansas City 
School of Physicians and Surgeons, studying such branches as were 
taught in the medical schools of that day. I took up the regular prac- 
tice of an allopathic physician. I was called a good doctor. 





“The Proper Study of Mankind is Man” 


URING all this time I had devoted a large part of my time to the 

study of anatomy, which attracted me strongly. I read every book 

on the subject I could get hold of, but my chief source of study was the 

book of Nature. I found myself more and more believing that “the 

proper study of mankind 1s man,” and the best method to pursue it 

is to dissect and study the body itself. The skinning of wild animals in 
my youth brought me into contact with muscles, nerves and veins. 

The skeletons of the Indians were my next study in bones, and I 
went on making numberless experiments with bones until I became very 
familiar with the entire bony structure of the human body. Finally, I 
tried an experiment of my own: I made a picture or chart of the bones 
of the whole body, then stood blindfolded, or with my back to a table. 
A bone would be handed to me by an assistant. I would take it in my 
hands and by the “feel” of it would name it and direct where it should 
be placed on the chart (right or left). I carried this to the extent of 
even the smallest bones of the hands and feet and those of the spine, 
until the chart was filled in complete. This I used to do over and over 
again. For not less than twelve months I studied bones alone, before 
taking up Descriptive Anatomy, because I wanted to know what a 
bone is and its use. I became as familiar with every bone as I was 
with the words “father” and “mother.”’ Of course, all this meant 
untiring work, and I have hardly expected my students to follow me 
over the entire length of this portion of my road. Nevertheless, I 
believe as strongly today as ever that the closer they follow this road, 
the better for their patients. They must study and know the exact 
construction of the human body, the exact location of every bone, 
nerve, fibre, muscle and organ; the origin, the course and flow of all 
the fluids of the body, the relation of each to the other and the function 
it is to perform in perpetuating life and health. In addition, they must 
have ability to enable them to detect the exact location of any and all 
obstructions to the regular movements of this grand machinery of life, 
and supplement this ability with skill to remove all such obstructions. 

From this study in bones I went on to the study of muscles, liga- 
ments, tissues, arteries, veins, lymphatics and nerves. 

I began now to feel that I was irresistibly headed for some road: 
what road I myself knew not. Of one thing I was certain: I was 
getting farther away from the use of medicines in the treatment of ills 
and ails. I was a physician of the old school in name but not in fact. 

I carried on my theories: I practiced them wherever I could find 
people who would place confidence in me, until the Civil War came on. 
Then I enlisted and went “to the front.” 
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Doctor Still 


with blood. A glance was enough to show 
that the mother was poor. We imme- 
diately offered our services to help the boy 
home. I picked him up and placed my hand on the small of his 
back. I found it hot, while the abdomen was cold. The neck and 
the back of the head were also very warm and the face and nose 
very cold. *This set me to reasoning, for up to that time the 
most I knew of flux was that it was fatal in a great many cases. 
I had never before asked myself the question: What is flux? I 
began to reason about the spinal cord which gives off its motor 
nerves to the front of the body, its sensory to the back; but that 
gave no clew to flux. Beginning at the base of the child’s brain, 
I found rigid and loose places in the muscles and ligaments of 
the whole spine, while the lumbar portion was very much congested 
and rigid. The thought came to me, like a flash, that there might be a 
strain or some partial dislocation of the bones of the spine or ribs, and 
that by pressure I could push some of the hot to the cold places, and 
by so doing adjust the bones and set free the nerve and blood supply 
to the bowels. On this basis of reasoning I treated the child’s spine, 
and told the mother to report the next day. She came the next 
morning with the news that her child was well. 

There were many cases of flux in the town at that time and shortly 
after, and the mother telling of my cure of the child brought a number 
of cases to me. I cured them all by my own method and without 
drugs. These began to stir up comment, and I soon found myself 
the object of curiosity and criticism. 


Why I Started the American School of Osteopathy 


NOTHER case which I was asked to see brought upon me still 
further criticism. A young woman was suffering with nervous 
prostration. All hope had been given up by the doctors, and the 
family was so told. After a number of medical councils her father 
came to me and said: “‘The doctors say my daughter cannot live. 
Will you step in and look at her?” I found the young woman in bed, 
and from the twisted manner in which her head lay I suspected a 
partial dislocation of the neck. On examination I found this to be 
true—one of the upper bones of her neck was slipped to one side, 
shutting off, by pressure, the vertebral artery on its way to supply the 
brain. In four hours after I had carefully adjusted the bones of her 
neck she was up and out of bed. 

I went through those interesting vet trying days deaf to criticism and 
comment. I worked alone, studving, investigating, experimenting. 

Gradually people began coming to me in increasing numbers, and 
soon I found that my practice was beginning to grow beyond the 
limits of my strength. Several persons, seeing my increasing practice, 
now began to urge me to teach them a knowledge of the practical 
workings of my discovery. In the early nineties I concluded to teach 
others the principles that underlay my drugless work. I realized that 
I must have help or break down. I had four sons and one daughter, 
able-bodied young people, and the thought came to me to educate 
them in this science in order that they could assist me in my work. 

I employed the best talent that I could find to teach them anatomy, 
physiology and chemistry, teaching them, myself, the principles and 
practice of my own science. After my school had been in running 
order a short time others became interested and asked permission to 
join, and the class increased in numbers. At the end of the first year 
I had some students who were able to help me in a way, and in the 
course of two years I really had assistance. This was the origin of 
what is known today as the American School of Osteopathy. 

With the origination of the school came, of course, the necessity of a 
name to designate the science, and I chose “‘Osteopathy.” I reasoned 
that the bone, “‘osteon,” was the starting point from which I was to 
ascertain the cause of pathological conditions, and I combined the 
“osteo” with “pathy.” 

So “Osteopathy,” sketched briefly, was launched upon the world. 


Now What, Really, is Osteopathy ? 


ANY people naturally ask: What is Osteopathy ? 

Osteopathy is simply this: The law of human life is absolute, 
and I believe that God has placed the remedy for every disease within 
the material house in which the spirit of life dwells. I believe that the 
Maker of man has deposited in some part or throughout the whole 
system of the human body drugs in abundance to cure all infirmities: 
that all the remedies necessary to health are compounded within 
the human body. They can be administered by adjusting the body in 
such manner that the remedies may naturally associate themselves 
together. And I have never failed to find all these remedies. At times 
some seemed to be out of reach, but by a close study I always found 
them. SoI hold that man should study and use only the drugs that are 
found in his own drug-store—that is, in his own body. 

I do not believe, and I say this only after forty years of close obser- 
vation and experiments, that there are such diseases as fever—typhoid, 
typhus or lung—rheumatism, sciatica, gout, colic, liver disease, croup, 
or any of the present so-called diseases. They do not exist as diseases. 
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Ladies’ Shirt -Waists 
and Underwear 


Real Bargains in Advance 
Spring Styles 


Weare making a special bid this season for 
your white goods trade. Toshow whatsplen- 
did values we carry in this line, we offer these 
dainty selections at decidedly low prices. 

Orders filled same day as received. 

If you order any of these garments and 
are not pleased return them at our expense 
and we will refund your money. 


We prepay postage or expressage to any 
part of the U. S. 








Style No. 2104— White 


ag wn Waist with three 
2108 bands of Italian cutwork 


and two full length sprays 
of solid embroidery, sepa- 
rated by clusters of tucks 
which extend the full 
length of the front. Four 
fulllength tucks 
adorn the back. 
The adjustable 
collar is of 
tucked lawn 
edged with Val 
lace to accord 
with the cuffs. 
Waist closes 
invisibly in 
front. Give bust 
measure when 
ordering. 


Sizes, 
32 to 44 bust. 


Price $1.00 


Postage free 
Style No. 2112. Style 


his captivating 
Waist has a front 
of embroidery on 
a background of 
fine white lawn. 
Clusters of ‘Tom 
Thumb tucks are 
arranged at inter- 
vals across the 
chest. ‘The back 
is closed invisibly 
under a finely 
tucked box plait. 
The three-quar- 
ter length sleeves 
are completed 
with finely tucked 
cuffs, edged with 
Val lace, the col- 
lar being simi- 
larly treated with 
tucks and lace. 
Give bust meas- 
ure desired when 
ordering. 


o. 
2112 


Sizes, 
32 to 44 bust. 


Price $1.48 


Postage free 


Style 
eo. 
2228 














Style 

o. 
: 2208 

Style No. 2208 — Petticoat of white Cambric deco- 
rela ak two flounces of eyelet embroidery. At the lower 
edge, beneath the embroidered flounce, is the conventional 
dust ruffle, while the upper flounce is lengthened by lawn, 
embellished with fine tucks. Give length desired when 


ordering. Lengths, 38 to 44 inches 


Price $1.48—Postage free 


Style No. 2228—Nightgown of fine soft white Cam- 
bric, with a front yoke composed of three rows of Val inser. 
tion between bands of lawn. The duBarry sleeves are formed 
entirely of rows of Val insertion separated by lawn bands 
The neck is outlined with a deep Val edging. Give bust 


Sizes, 32 to 44 bust 
Price $1.29—Postage free 


Style No. 2240—Corset Cover with a front entirely 
composed of alternating bands of Val lace and fine white 
lawn ; plain Cambric back. A row of lace insertion and 
beading, edged with Val lace, finishes the neck, the lace 
edging also extending around the arm-holes. Give bust 
measure desired when ordering. Sizes, 32 to 44 bust 


Price 49 cents—Postage free 


Write to-day for our new Spring White Goods 
Catalogue, sent free on request. [t illustrates and 
describes over fifty advance Spring styles in Shirt-Waists, 
Muslin, Cambric and Knit Underwear, Petticoats, Corsets, 
Sweaters, Ready-Made Skirts and Hosiery. 

We can save you considerable in the purchase of your 
wearing apparel. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


221 West 24th Street, New York City 
Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment im the World 


Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Brancies. 


measure desired when ordering. 
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Helping Teachers in a Common Problem 
A Practical Plan of “Seat Work” to Keep the Children Occupied 
By Aljean Edward Starr 





public schools a teacher of the first grade 

is often called upon to handle from forty- 

| five to sixty children, divided as a rule into 
| two groups, one six months in advance of 
||| the other, designated as Division A and 

| Division B. 

|| Probably the greatest difficulty that a 
|| teacher encounters in handling two grades 
is the finding of suitable “seat work” with 


—— aenns [" THE present crowded condition of our 








which to keep one division quiet while the 

i other is occupied with active work: recitation. 
| eeaewer enema === When and after the second grade is 
: b; reached seat work becomes a mere matter 
of well-planned lessons to be studied at such times. But in the first 
grade the children are too immature to permit of any such method, 
and many a teacher, strong otherwise, loses the control of her room 
through lack of the proper seat work with which to keep her children 
interested, and therefore quiet. 

The following is a tried list of seat work planned for the second half 
of the first year. As the period of a first-grade recitation should never 
occupy more than fifteen consecutive minutes each piece of seat work 
in the list is planned to take just about that time. 

As this outline is planned for teachers it presupposes a certain famil- 
iarity with the vernacular, arrangement and essential implements of 
seat work; the implements being the usual accessories of any first- 
grade schoolroom—that is, rulers, squares and oblongs of paper, 
scissors, paste, cord: in fact the most usual kindergarten supplies. 

Repetition being the basis of primary instruction it will be found 
that at intervals the same seat work makes its appearance. 

While all seat work aims to be instructive its main function is to keep 
the children quiet. The teacher should always bear this in mind and 
give her instructions in full detail; illustrating if needed at the black- 
board; writing out in full any names, figures or numbers that might 
puzzle the child, so as to leave him no excuse to bother her while she is 
busy with the other division. If the teacher is not careful about the 
lucidity of her explanations the seat work will only create confusion 
and defeat its own aim. 

The following outliné allows twenty days to the school month: 





JANUARY: OX 


1. Draw and cut six one-inch squares. Number these from one to six. 

2. Draw a line one inch long. Draw a line two inches long. Draw 
a line three inches long. Draw a line as long as all three. . 

3. Make a fence a foot long with toothpicks. Lay the toothpicks an 
inch apart. How many toothpicks have you used ? 

4. Cut ten freehand, one-inch squares, then measure. 

5. String soaked peas and straws, alternating three peas and onestraw. 

6. Cut strips of paper half an inch by two inches. Paste them into 
the form of letters. 

7. Trace ten circles and mark each with a figure 1. Save to be used 
as paper money. 

8. Draw a line three inches long. Draw a line twice as long. 

9. Knot two feet of cord, making the knots two inches apart. 

10. Cut out as many paper cents as there are in two nickels. 

11. Cut eight four-inch squares; color with crayon—four blue, two 
red and two green. 

12. Make a toothpick fence one foot long. Lay the toothpicks two 
inches apart. How many toothpicks? 

13. Place a clock (not running) with hands at six o’clock, in full 
view of the children. It is well to have a clock with a large face. Have 
the children draw a circle and fill in the face of a clock, copying the 
numerals from the one in view. (This is the beginning of the “‘Time 
or Clock Drill,” repeated with frequency until the end of the term.) 

14. Draw a line six inches long. Draw a line half as long. 

15. Copy the face of the clock again with hands at seven o’clock. 

16. Draw the face of the clock as well as possible from memory. 
(Do not expect the work to be even nearly perfect. Be sure that the 
clock is not in sight.) 

17. Cut as many one-cent pieces as there are in a dime. 

18. Knot a yard of cord, making the knots three inches apart. How 
many knots are there ? 

19. Copy the face of the clock with the hands at six. (‘Copy” 
means with the clock in view; “draw” means without the clock.) 

20. Drawa ladder six inches long; make the rounds half an inch apart. 


FEBRUARY: or 

1. Draw an oblong two inches by four; cut out, write the name in 
full. (Visiting-cards.) 

2. String soaked peas and straws, alternate two peas and one straw. 
Count by twos. 

3. Cut a six-inch square. Fold a fan from it. ° 

4. Supply children with a pattern of a heart. Trace around it on 
manila paper; cut out. Save. (The teacher had better cut the heart 
patterns at home and bring them to school ready to distribute. This 
means only a few minutes’ work, as a dozen or more paper hearts may 
be cut at once.) 

5. Make “Number Cards” from one to five of slips of paper about two 
inches long and half an inch wide, divided into three squares ; in the 
first place a heavy dot, in the second write the word “one,” and in 
the third the figure ‘‘1.”. The next ““Number Card” has two dots, 
the word “two” and the figure “2,” and so on. 

6. Tie twenty-five toothpicks in bundles of five each. Count number 
of bundles. 

7. Copy the face of the clock with hands at eight o’clock. 

8. Knot two yards of cord. Make the knots four inches apart. 

9g. Make an eight-inch square. Draw a one-inch border. Color 
the border black with charcoal. (Handkerchief.) 

10. Make one-inch squares for alphabet cards, putting a letter on 
each card. 

11. Copy the face of the clock with the hands at nine o’clock. 

12. Make valentines. Trace the heart pattern saved from the 
month before, on red cardboard; cut out. The teacher writes the 
word “Valentine” on the blackboard and the children copy it across 
the red cardboard heart in black ink. 

13. Draw and cut a six-inch square. Fold and make a box. 

14. Cut a cardboard oblong half an inch by twelve inches. Mark 
off each inch. (Rulers.) 

15. Draw the face of the clock from memory with hands at seven. 

16. Makea toothpick fence half afoot long. Lay the toothpicks half 
an inch apart. 

17. Draw a one-inch square; cut out. Draw a four-inch square; 
cutout. How many times will the one-inch square fit into the four-inch 
square ? 

18. Copy the face of a clock with the hands at nine o’clock. 

19. Trace a hatchet on manila paperfrom a pattern; cut out and save. 


20. Trace a hatchet on yellow cardboard; cut. Cut two small, free- 
hand circles from red kindergarten paper, make a tiny hole in the top 
of each with a pen-point, insert a two-inch piece of green string in each; 
tie to the handle of the hatchet. As this is holiday work have the two 
divisions work at the same time under the supervision of the teacher. 


MARCH: ox 


1. Make dominoes of paper and keep for games. 

2. Make one-inch squares and put capita! letters on them. 

3. Trace circles; cut, and mark “10” on them for dimes. 

4. Copy the face of the clock with the hands at ten. 

5. Make a checker-board thus: draw a six-inch square, make dots 
along the top and the bottom one inch apart and connect with lines by 
the ruler. Make dots on each side and connect with lines, filling in like 
a checker-board. 

6. Draw a small shamrock on the board with green crayon. Have 
the children copy it on paper, freehand drawing; cut. Save the best 
ones for patterns. 

7. Make an oblong six inches long. Make an oblong half as long. 

8. Knot two yards of cord, knots four inches apart. AY. 

g. Trace shamrock on green cardboard from the patterns saved; cut. 

to. Copy the face of the clock, hands at eleven. 

11. Make a toothpick fence six inches long. Place the toothpicks a 
quarter of an inch apart. 

12. Make dominoes, as on the first of the month. 

13. Draw the face of the clock from memory. 

14. Draw eight two-inch squares; cut out; fasten together with a pin. 
Save for the ‘‘Word Book.” 

15. Tie fifty toothpicks in bundles of ten each. How many bundles? 

16. Cut a strip of paper four inches long; cut one just half as long; 
cut one twice as long. 

17. Distribute the “Word Books” saved from the fourteenth. 
Have the children write a different word on each leaf. 

18. Copy the face of the clock, hands at eleven. 

19. Draw an oblong one inch by three; divide into three square 
parts. In each box put a word containing three letters. 

20. Draw a two-inch square. Draw one twice as large. 


APRIL: ox 


1. Make an, oblong two inches by three; divide into one-inch 
squares. Put names on the back and save for “‘Numeral Cards.” 

2. Cut as many paper cents as there are in two dimes. 

3- Distribute the ‘‘ Numeral Cards.” Put onedot in the first square, 
two in the second, three in the third, etc. 

4. Knot a cord, with the knots five inches apart. 

5. String soaked peas and straws, alternating three peas and one straw. 

6. Make an oblong one inch by three inches; divide into three equal 
parts. Put the name of an animal in each. 

7. Draw a small circle; draw eight lines radiating from the circle. 
Write “at” at the end of each line. Write the child’s name on the 
back. Save for “‘Phonogram Cards.” 

8. Tie thirty-five toothpicks in bunches of seven each. How many 
bunches are there? 

g. Distribute the ““Phonogram Cards.” Have the children put a 
letter before each “at” so that each one will make a different word — 
such as “cat,” “rat,” “fat,” ete. 

10. Draw a line six inches long. Draw one twice as long. Draw one 
half as long. 

11. Make the checker-board as for March fifth. 

12. Draw two oblongs half an inch by six inches; cut. Draw four 
oblongs an inch by half an inch; cut. Lay the two six-inch oblongs 
vertically on the desk three-quarters of an inch apart. Paste the smaller 
oblongs across, one inch apart, in ladder fashion. 

13. Copy the face of the clock, hands at twelve. 

14. Tie forty toothpicks in bundles of eight each. How many 
bundles are there? 

15. Knot a cord, knots seven inches apart. 

16. Copy the face of the clock, hands at one. 

17. Draw an oblong four inches by one inch; divide into equal 
parts. Put a word in each box. 

18. Draw an eight-inch square. Draw one just half as large. 

19. Make ‘“‘Phonogram Cards” as for April seventh. 

20. Draw the face of the clock from memory. 


MAY: oor 


1. Cut a six-inch square. Fold a fan. Draw and cut an eight-inch 
square. Draw a one-inch border; color red with crayon. (Hand- 
kerchief.) 

2. Fill in “Phonogram Cards” made on April nineteenth. 

3. Knot three yards of cord, with knots five inches apart. 

4. Copy the face of the clock, hands at two. 

5. Give the children real maple leaves. Trace the outline of the 
maple leaf on paper; color green with crayon. Copy the word 
“Maple” below it. 

6. Make dominoes as on March twelfth. 

7. Draw the “Swastika” from a drawing put on the board, or from 
a picture. Cut out and save for pattern. 

8. Make capital squares as for March second. 

g. Distribute the “Swastika” pattern. Trace on blue cardboard; cut. 
Pierce at one end, put on string and hang around neck for lucky piece. 

to. Copy the face of the clock, hands at three. 

11. Trace maple leaf again as on May fifth. 

12. Make ‘“‘Numeral Cards” as on April first. 

13. Fill in “(Numeral Cards” as on April third. 

14. Supply the children with poplar leaves. Trace, color, and write 
the word “Poplar.” 

15. Draw the face of the clock from memory. 

16. Make checker-board as on March fifth. 

17. Make ladder as on April twelfth. 

18. Cut five one-inch squares; color two red and three blue. 

19. Draw and fill in the “Word Oblong” as on April seventeenth. 

20. Make “rulers” as on February fourteenth. 


JUNE: or 


1. Trace oak leaves; color and write the word ‘‘ Oak.” 

2. Copy the face of the clock, hands at four. 

3- Cut six one-inch squares; color two yellow, two green and four 
purple. 
. Make a toothpick fence. Put the toothpicks half an inch apart. 
. Make visiting-cards as on February first. 
. Copy the face of the clock, hands at five. 
- Make “‘Number Cards” as on February fifth. 
. Trace oak leaves again. 
. Tie forty-five toothpicks in bunches of nine each. How many 
bunches are there? 
10. Draw a line eight inches long. Draw one just half as long. 
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There are other tiny watches, 
but the one worthy to bear 
the name which always and 
everywhere stands for relia- 
bility and excellence must be 
a timekeeper. This dainty 
little watch is called the 


Lady Elgin 


It is in every respect a true 
Elgin—made as small as con- 
sistent with Elgin perfection. 
The smallest watch made in 
America—the illustration 
shows its actual size. Every 
Elgin Watch is fully guaranteed 
—all jewelers have them. 
Send for “The Watch,” a 
story of the time of day. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY 
Elgin, Illinois 

















—A Full, Rich, Mellow Toned, 
High Grade Piano at a Fair 
Medium Price for Your Home 

on Very Easy Terms 

First—a colorature brilliance, combined 
with a melodious singing quality that makes 
it the artist’s piano. Second —a delicacy of 
action that gives a marvelously sympathetic 
touch, combined with a solidity of construc- 
tion that makes the piano “‘ stay in tune’’ 
and last a lifetime. Then —a beauty of de- 
sign and finish that makes it a handsome 
piece of furniture in your home. And Last 
and Always—a Medium Price and Partial 
Payment Plan that is fair to us and right and 
easy for you. 

Don’t buy any piano until you have 
examined the Ludwig—a Highest 
Grade Piano at a Medium Price. Send 
for our FREE Catalogue, which 
shows all styles, including the 
Ludwig Player-piano. 


LUDWIG & CO. 
970 Southern Boulevard, New York 


























Our latest beoks of plans giving views, sizes, costs, etc., are: 
78 Cottages less than $800 .50 | 194 Catg. $2000 to $2500 $1.00 
98 Costing $800 to $1200 .50/)174 ‘ 2500 to$3000 1.00 


brea rete + ht 189 ‘‘ $3000to 0 1.00 
186 ‘* $1600tc$2000 1.00/}154 ‘“ 000 andup’d 1.00 


THE KEITH CO., Architects, ‘iinncapais, Minn. 











One EDWARDS SKIRT SUPPORTER securely fastens every 
shirtwaistand heaviest skirt seven inches across back without pins, 
points, or teeth; non-rustable. Price 35 cents postpaid; money 
refunded if unsatisfactory. Sold only by mail and lady agents. 
Beware of imitations; none genuine without our address and 
patent dates stamped in the metal. AGENTS WANTED. 


Edwards Skirt Supperter Co.,1 14 Palace Arcade, Buffale,N.Y.,Bridgeburg, Ont. 


snur™™> DOULTRY 


and Almanac for 1908 contains 220 pages, with 
many fine colored plates of fowls true to life. 
It tells all about chickens, their care, diseases 
and remedies. All about Incubators and how to 
operate them. All about poultry houses and 
how to build them. It’s really an encyclopedia 
of chickendom. You need it. Price only 15 cts. 

SHOEMAKER, Box 1242, Freeport, Ill. 












































A Calendar for Two Hundred Years 
By Charles W. Frost 


EOPLE often like to know on which day of the week they were born; others wish to find out on which particular day in the future a certain 

event will happen, or on which day something occurred in the past. In order that the readers of THE JOURNAL may easily ascertain 
these things for themselves this Calendar, which covers more than two hundred years, was prepared. It takes in the years 1776-1978. 

DIRECTIONS — Look for the year you want in one of the columns of the Index headed ‘‘Yr.’’ Opposite the year you will find the number 
of the Calendar for that year. Then look for the Calendar having that number. 

EXAMPLE—Abraham Lincoln was born on February 12, 1809. To find the day of the week look up 1809 in one of the columns headed 


““Yr.”’ in the Index. Opposite 1809 in the column headed “No.” is the figure 1. Now look at Calendar Number 1 and you will find 
February 12, 1809, came on Sunday. 
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Breakfast 
Cocoa 


V6 Ib., 14 Ib., Y Ib. 
1 Ib., 5 Ibs. 


Made from selected Cocoa. 
Absolutely pure—with all the 
strength of the natural un- 
adulterated product. 


Baker’s 
Chocolate 


Put up in 4-lb. Cakes — 
1-lb. Packages 

The pure product of choice 
Cocoa beans, to which noth- 
ing has been added and from 
which nothing has been 
taken away. Unequalled for 
smoothness, delicacy and 
flavor. Celebrated for more 
than a century and a quarter 
as a nutritious, delicious and 
flesh forming beverage. 


Baker’s 


Caracas 
Chocolate 


In '4-lb. Cakes 


The finest eating chocolate 
in the world —as a comparison 
with the various compositions 
under the name of Choco- 
late, now on the market, 
will demonstrate. 


German 
Sweet 
Chocolate Jf 


i! 
In ¥% and '4-lb. Cakes Wz 


A pure, palatable, nutritious \\ 
and healthful chocolate for ¥ 
eating or drinking. A great f 
favorite with children. \\ 











Reyistered U.S. Pat. Office. 





The Chocolate Girl trade-mark will be 
found on every genuine package 
of the above goods. 


We have received 
50 Highest Awards in 


Europe and America 


Walter Baker & Co., uz. 





AN 


Established 1780 A 
er, Dorchester, Mass. BAY 
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Mr. Mabie Talks About the New 





er FEW years ago novels were Selling by 
a the hundred thousand, books which 
caught the attention were widely dis- 
cussed, and the appearance of new volumes 
from well-known hands was treated by 
newspapers as events of national importance. 
It began to seem as if the reading public 
would soon include the entire American 
people. The tide of prosperity, which had 
been rising for years, suddenly began to pour 
through all the channels of trade with a 
volume and velocity which bewildered the 
[ most clear-headed men. This increase of 
wealth was so rapid that it arrested the 
attention of the whole country and took possession of its imagination. 
It was as if one of the impossible tales of the old story-tellers of the 
time of “The Arabian Nights” had come true. There were magi- 
cians in the land, who had genii at command and built palaces in a 
night. The power to produce wealth seemed unlimited; many were 
corrupted by it; many more were so eager to make the most of it that 
they forgot everything else; a still greater number were stunned by the 
uproar of vast activities. The interest in books began to flag, vast 
editions were no longer sold, newspaper interest and discussion drifted 
away from biographies and histories and novels. 














Paying Too Much for Prosperity 


HERE is such a thing as too much prosperity. Wealth may come 

so rapidly that people have no time to adjust themselves to it or 
learn how to use it; or it may come in such quantities that the care of 
it engrosses all the energies and makes a man the slave of the fortune 
he has created or dexterously gathered by the way. It is very easy to 
pay too much for wealth and to be cheated in the bargain. A great 
many people have paid too much; they have sold their honor, their 
reputation, their vitality, their time for growth. There is a terrible 
irony in the possession of a vast power when one is too feeble to use 
it, in sitting at a table loaded with the most tempting food when one 
is not able to eat it. The mockery of wealth without education was 
never more tragic than today. Life is too valuable to be sold for 
muiey; and time for growth, for giving the mind the food it needs, 
for making acquaintance with books and art and Nature and friends, 
is a great part of life. No man is so shockingly cheated as he who 
harters inward wealth for outward riches, and exchanges the freedom 
and jov of a life of many and invigorating interests for the drudgery 
of the man who has fallen into the clutches of a fortune or business that 
binds him with chains which he cannot break. We may be poorer for 
a time, but we are likely to be more interesting and much happier. 


Three Personal Studies of Notable Men 


EVERAL lives of Tennyson have appeared during the past few 
years, none probably more satisfactory to the general reader than 
the study which has recently come from the hand of Mr. A. C. Benson, 
the well-known essayist. In this book Mr. Benson gives a simple 
narrative of the life of Tennyson, with a study of his temperament, 
character, ideals and beliefs. So far as possible he presents from the 
poet’s own words his view of the poetic life and character, and char- 
acterizes the qualities of his art from the technical point of view. 
There have been books more definitely critical, and there are several 
much more complete biographies, especially that by the present Lord 
Tennyson; but no more readable and convenient than this. 

Everything relating to Abraham Lincoln is intensely interesting, and 
Mr. D.H. Bates’s volume of incidents and anecdotes, connected with 
the President’s daily visit to the War Department telegraphic office 
during the most trying days of the Civil War, under the title, “‘ Lincoln 
in the Telegraph Office,” will take: its place among the books that 
throw light upon the man. The book is necessarily sketchy, and is 
not in any way a continuous history; but it is a valuable footnote to 
the history of the time, and it helps the reader to gain a clearer idea of 
a unique character and personality. 

Very few readers of Mr. Owen Wister’s “Seven Ages of Washington”’ 
will realize how much work lies behind it; what a great amount of 
material has been sifted in order that a group of authoritative histor- 
ical impressions could be gathered; and how much has been rejected 
that the portrait of a great man might stand out with perfect clearness. 
Nothing written about Washington has been more interesting and 
illuminating than this book of very moderate size, in which the man 
descends from the pedestal so laboriously raised for him, and becomes a 
human being, and, without any sacrifice of his greatness, engages the 
affections as he has never done before. 


Some Recent Books of Much Interest 


OLUMES of essays have not been numerous during the past few 
months. Doctor van Dyke’s breezy “ Days Off”? was commented 
upon in these columns last month, as was Professor Wendell’s “‘ The 
France of Today.” Among the younger writers of the meditative 
temper, mood and the literary spirit Mr. E. V. Lucas holds a promi- 
nent place. He is a cultivated Englishman of a fine sincerity, a happy 
humor, and writes in a natural and easy style. His “‘ Life of Lamb” 
is much the most complete and adequate biographical account of that 
fascinating essayist. It is a little book of no great weight which comes 
from Mr. Lucas’s hand this year in the shape of a volume of essays, 
“Character and Comedy,” but it is one of those books which has 
interest out of all proportion, either to its size or to its seriousness of 
intention. It is light in touch throughout, but it is the lightness of a 
sincere and accomplished writer, who is dealing with things he knows 
so intimately that he can handle them in the most familiar and informal 
way. The volume opens with what purports to be a letter from 
Charles Lamb’s cousin, the printer, the rare quality and tone of which 
no one can understand who is not saturated with the Lamb literature. 
From the same hand comes a small collection of letters with the happy 
title, ‘The Gentlest Art,” in which there is assembled a group of let- 
ters which illustrate all the gifts of the masters of this charming art, 
which is supposed to have gone entirely out of fashion. 

Mr. George E. Woodberry is a critic who holds a first rank among 
American writers by reason of his equipment, his intelligence, his 
insight and his sympathy. His latest volume, ‘Great Writers,” is 
devoted to Cervantes, Shakespeare, Vergil, Montaigne, Milton and 
Scott, and is to be commended to lovers of good literature and of good 
writing. ‘The subjects are not treated in a perfunctory way, but 
freshly and vitally in their large relations to environment, to the body 
of ideas which they contain and to forms. Mr. Woodberry is one of 
those critics who not only convey something like an adequate idea of 
the work which they discuss, but who also inspire their readers to 
make a direct approach to that work and to see it for themselves. 

Mr. A. C. Benson is essentially an essayist. Into whatever form he 
shapes his work it bears always the signs of the quiet, leisurely, medi- 
tative commentator on men and experience. His latest volume, ‘The 
Altar Fire,” is in the form of an autobiography, and records the experi- 
ences of a man of great refinement of nature and high culture, who 
marries happily, is independent in the matter of means, becomes a 
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successful writer, and at last gives the world a great book. At this 
point the tide turns. A profound mental and spiritual depression 
overtakes him; he loses his promising boy; his fortune vanishes and 
his wife dies. The record of the inward reflection of these outward 
experiences is kept with Mr. Benson’s delicate and sensitive minute- 
ness of feeling and thought. Mr. Benson is writing too many books 
in the same vein. 

Mr. Brander Matthews always writes with clearness, intelligence 
and with a delightful lucidity of style. He is an expert craftsman, 
planning his work thoroughly, developing his Subject logically, and 
presenting it with the precision of a lawyer, but without the dryness 
which attaches to legal presentation. His new volume, “Inquiries and 
Opinions,” has a good deal to say about the technical side of literature 
and the drama; but the opening chapter is a broad outline of the 
literature of the century, followed by a very interesting discussion of 
“The Supreme Leaders.”’ There is a discriminating appreciation of 
Mark Twain, a very interesting discussion of Poe and the detective 
story, and some illuminating comments on the modern novel and the 
modern play, and on the art of the stage manager. 

The publication in a single volume of Professor Moulton’s “‘ Modern 
Reader’s Bible”’ will be a boon to a host of people. Heretofore it has 
been possible to secure the work only in small volumes, at considerable 
expense. It is now put in a form which will bring within the reach of 
all readers this fresh and deeply-interesting rearrangement of the great 
textbook of Christianity. 


A Readable Literary History 


HERE are several good accounts of English literature, but a new 

“History of English Literature,” by W. Robertson Nicoll and 
Thomas Seccombe, recently published in three volumes, is especially 
adapted to the reader who wishes to be intelligent, but who does not 
intend to be a scholar. The authors frankly state that they make no 
pretense of being exhaustive, and that they have written, not for 
specialists, but for the general public, and frankly express the hope 
that their work will interest, amuse and instruct. They have told their 
story with almost journalistic directness in untechnical language, fol- 
lowing the appearance of English books from the time of Caxton, 
through the period of the English drama and the overflow of English 
imagination in lyric poetry, the straightening and hardening of 
Puritanism, the period of Dryden and Addison and the essayists, the 
evolution of the novel and the flood of biographical memoirs from 
Chesterfield to Cowper and Burns, the rise of Romanticism, and 
the work of Scott, Byron, Keats, and finally the literature of the 
Victorian epoch, ending in 1goo. 


An English View of the American Revolution 


HE first three volumes of Sir George Otto Trevelyan’s ‘‘ American 

Revolution” brought the story down to the battles of Trenton and 
Princeton, of which a most graphic and interesting account was given, 
the special value of the three volumes being the light in which they 
place the struggle between the Colonies and the Mother Country from 
the standpoint of English Liberalism, and the clearness with which 
they convey an impression of the widespread opposition to the policy 
of the King at home. A fourth volume, just published, continues the 
story down to the battle of Monmouth Court House, and includes a 
very interesting sketch of Philadelphia during the period when it was 
occupied by the British troops; of the blindness of Sir William Howe, 
who was in a position, during the terrible winter at Valley Forge, to 
inflict a crushing blow on Washington, but let the opportunity 
slip between his fingers; a full account of a movement with which 
very few Americans are at all familiar—the attempt by the Ministry of 
Lord North, early in 1778, to bring the Colonies back to their alle- 
giance by political and diplomatic measures. It was proposed to repeal 
the tea duty, to straighten out the matter of taxation, to give a full 
pardon to all who had been engaged in the war, to renounce the right 
to bring political prisoners across the sea to be tried for treason in 
England, to agree that the constitution of any colony could nct be 
altered henceforth save at the request of the colony itself, to elect 
royal governors and civil and judicial magistrates instead of appointing 
them, and to assist in the withdrawal of a large amount of paper cur- 
rency issued by the Continental Congress. This delightful history, 
written by an Englishman, from the standpoint of the Whigs who 
opposed Lord North’s American policy, is one of the most valuable, as 
it is one of the most entertaining, histories of the War of the American 
Revolution which has appeared. 


A Few Stories Worth Reading 


R. HARBEN’S stories have the qualities of sincerity, directness 

and clear-cut characterization. ‘Pole Baker,’’. for instance, 
stands out among recent American types as sharply as if his portrait 
had been etched. This kindly, courageous and manly Southern 
mountaineer reappears in Mr. Harben’s new story, ‘Mam’ Linda,” 
the central figure of which is an old negro woman, and the most active 
character a young Southerner inclined to be dissipated, but with a 
high spirit and possibilities of moral and intellectual strength. The 
central episode in the story is an attempted lynching, and Mr. Harben’s 
treatment is not only picturesque and effective, but has a fine ethical 
ring as well. 

Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin’s latest story, ‘The Old Peabody Pew,” 
is a comparatively short, old-fashioned New England romance; the 
tale of two lovers separated by circumstances, but brought together 
in the end by irresistible attraction. There is a great deal of sentiment 
in the story, and not a little humor. The picture of the women in 
the old-fashioned church getting ready for Christmas by putting down 
a new carpet, with their various comments, is quite in Mrs. Wiggin’s 
best manner, and very entertaining. 

One of the best books for girls last year was “The Story-Book 
Girls” by a new English writer: a fresh, vivacious and wholesome 
narrative of the experiences and adventures of a little group of normal 
English girls. This year the same writer contributes another volume, 
quite different in the material with which it deals, but with the same 
freshness of feeling. ‘‘Nina’s Career” is the story of three girls who 
are in London during the critical period between young girlhood and 
young womanhood, and in whose lives the usual incidents occur. 
There is nothing especially striking about the book, but it is worth 
while because it is witty and fresh, and deals with normal girls in a 
normal way. . 

Mr. F. Marion Crawford tells a delightful Christmas story in the 
modern tone and from the standpoint of today in “The Little City of 
Hope’”’—the story of an inventor who is hampered by the lack of 
means at the very moment when, after years of devotion and self-denial, 
his machine is at the point of perfection; of his son, a very loyal and 
interesting boy, and of his wife, one of the true angels of the Christmas 
season. It is, in its way, a beautiful rendering of the old-time and 
all-time Christmas sentiment. 


Hamdlir. We. Babs. 
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HARDMAN 
PIANOS 


Improve With Use 


Of the four vital qualities in a good 
piano—Tone, Touch, Design, and 
Durability— all are instantly de- 
monstrable to the senses excepting 


DURABILITY 


Yet Durability is the most vital, because on 
thisreststhe permanence ofall other qualities. 


Sixty-five years of existence 
have enabled the HARDMAN 
to conclusively demonstrate 
its unparalleled durability — 
the one vital quality that can 

proved only by time. 


Let your ears, eyes and fingers enjoy 
those ‘‘instantly demonstrable quali- 
ties ’’— tone, appearance and touch — 
by visiting our warerooms, or the ware- 
rooms of our nearest representative. 
And at the same time allow us to sub- 
mit to you the overwhelming evidence 
of Hardman Durability. 


All makes of pianos taken in exchange. 
Convenient terms of payment for the balance. 


Art Catalog No. 5 Mailed Free on Request. 


HARDMAN, PECK & CO. 
138 Fifth Ave. (Cor. 19th St.), New York 


Representatives convenient to every locality. 























Eye- 
Glass 


Wearers 





are relieved of 
guard chain 
annoyances by 
using 





The Automatic 
Eye-Glass Holder 


When glasses are not in use 

the chain rolls up in a dainty 
holder, pinned on coat or 
gown. Here your glasses are 








f safely kept and are always at 
hand. Will soon earn its cost 
N in saving eye-glass breakage. 


At Jewelers and Opticians 


| 

ps Black Enamel Case with German Silver 
| *f Chain, as shown on the figure, only 50c. 
| Gold plate, as shown in the lower corner, 
$1.75. We guarantee every holder, and repair 

Ne / or replace any defective one. 
ntl If not at your dealer’s, we send to you 

postpaid on receipt of price. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 


showing 30_styles and prices. 
Ketcham & McDougall, 39 Maiden Lane, New York 
Established 1832 J 














l(alverts 
efooth Powder 


| Keeps the Teeth Fit for Work. 


Makes both the surface and the crevices 
| thoroughly clean and purified, and puts 




















the mouth in a proper sanitary condition. 
Remember that if the teeth fail the stomach 
(and so the general health) must suffer. 


In tins, 15c., 30c. and 45c. Glass jar with 
sprinkler stopper, 38c. (If not at your 
dealers, we will forward on receipt of price 
and 10c. postage.) Send 2c. stamp for free 
sample. Descriptive booklet on request. 


Park & Tilford, U.S.A. Agts., 917 Broadway, N.Y. 


Makers: F. C. CALVERT & CO., Manchester, Eng. 
Canadian Depot, 349 Dorchester St. West, Montreal. 

















Our Ornamental Brick Mantels 
cannot be equaled. They are artistic, durable, health- 
ful and not too costly. Easily set by local mason. 

| Send for illustrated catalogue. 
| PHILA. & BOSTON FACE BRICK CO., Dept. 27. 
| Office and Showroom, 165 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 



































Love-Songs of the Great Composers 





Edvard Grieg 


SHEN the great Russian composer 
§ Tschaikowsky first met Edvard 
Grieg he wrote in his journal 
that Grieg’s expression reminded 
him of “a charming and candid 
child.” He might justly have 
said the same thing of his music; 
for charm and a simple, childlike candor are 
its most striking qualities. 

Grieg always said what he had to say as 
directly as possible, and with the persuasiveness 
that goes with sincerity. His melodies are 
never, like those of less spontaneous composers, 
mere ingenious combinations of tones, worked 
out like a theorem in algebra; they are natural, 
fluent, straightforward utterances of simple 
feeling. His rhythms have the swing and vigor 
of the peasant dances of which he was so fond. 
His harmony is rich, warm and highly-colored, 
but not eccentric nor labored. 

Much has been said and written about the 
folk-song or national element in Grieg’s music. 
The native songs and dances of Norway, the 
former by their plaintiveness and the ‘latter 
by their wild, half-barbarous exuberance, did, 
indeed, make a great impression on Grieg. Not 
only did he use many of the airs literally as 
themes for his works, but he imitated the 
national music in a more subtle and general 
way, reproducing the urgent rhythms, the curi- 
ous melodic tr aits, and the piquant harmony, in 
a form idealized by artistic skill and penetrated 
with personal feeling. The slightly outlandish, 
exotic flavor thus imparted to his music has 
given it a peculiar power to fascinate ears accus- 
tomed like ours tothe German musical methods. 

If Grieg is never heroic, if he never rises to 
grand, sustained flights of the imagination, he is 
always graceful, appealing, attractive and sin- 
cere. ‘Perfection of form,” says Tschaikowsky, 
‘logical development of his ideas, are not per- 
severingly sought after by Grieg. But what 
charm, what inimitable and rich musical 
imagery! What warmth and passion in his 
melodies, what teeming vitality in his harmony, 
what originality and beauty in the turn of his 
piquant modulations and rhythms! It is not 
surprising that every one should delight in 


Grieg.” 
“TI Love Thee” 


HE beautiful song, “I Love Thee” (‘Ich 

Liebe Dich”), written to words by Hans 
Christian Andersen, is in Grieg’s best vein. 
It is an outburst of the happiness of the success- 
ful lover, untroubled by any of the pains of 
passion or jealousy, confident of the everlasting- 
ness of his devotion and of his joy. Buoyancy, 
vigor, fullness and richness of life sound in 
every note. Yet there is no hysterical quaver, 
no lack of strength or poise. It is the expression 
of one of the supreme moments of emotional 
life, when the heart is filled not only with glad- 
ness, but, moreover, with a sense of security and 
confidence. 

At the beginning is a short introduction for 
piano, in which impassioned feeling voices itself 
through soaring melody and rich, kaleidoscopic 
harmony. 

The voice part begins softly, with much 
grace, and with a sense of repressed feeling that 
prompts a slight climax at the end of the second 
line. It will be noticed that at the beginning the 
left hand of the accompanist joins the voice in 
giving out the tune, and this phrase should be 
made to sing out clearly, while the chords in 
the right hand are kept soft, remaining, so to 
speak, in the background. After two measures, 
however, the air is confided solely to the voice. 

With the third line the feeling becomes more 
impassioned, the melody gradually rising, de- 
liberately, irresistibly, step by step, to the high 
F of the last phrase. The singer will find that 
self-restraint adds much to the effect here; the 
time should not be hurried; indeed, a slight 
retarding through measures fourteen to eighteen 
will add to the force and weightiness of the 
expression of deep emotion. At the same time 
it may be said that the tempo all through the 
song must be fast enough to give the musical 
rhythm its full force; there must be strong pul- 
sation and accent. The attempt to gain “ expres- 
sion” by lingering too long on any single note 
or phrase would defeat its own purpose by 
spoiling the splendid motion of the music. 
The last four measures by the piano may be 
played slightly faster, but should not be neg- 
lected nor slurred over, as they are a part of the 
complete conception. 

















By Daniel Gregory Mason 


‘| Love Thee” 


(“Ich Liebe Dich’’) 


Translated from a Lyric 
by Hans Christian Andersen 


Music by Edvard Grieg 
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International Fury 
Paris 1900 


THE GRAND RIK 
PARIS 1900 


Twenty-one 
of the world’s 
most critical 

music masters 


including seven piano-forte 
manufacturers, awarded the 


Grand Prix 


Paris 1900 


to the Baldwin Piano. 


The eyes of the musical world 
centered on this supreme test. 

Alongside such _ time-hon- 
ored products as the Bechstein, 
the Bluthner, the Becker and 
the Erard— famous _ instru- 
ments of the Old World —the 
Baldwin triumphantly — vindi- 
cated its claim to recognition 
as the modern standard of 
piano excellence. 

No greater tribute was ever 
paid to artistic merit and true 
musical quality. The Baldwin 
is the only American piano 





ever awarded a Grand Prix. 

Speaking of the exacting con- 
ditions which surrounded this 
great victory forthe Baldwin, the 
‘* Musical Courier’’ of Sept. 22, 
1900, says: 


“Tt should never be forgotten 
that no such tests were ever 
made before and that certain 
precedents and traditional 
methods connected with the 
International Exposition 
Awards operated against a 
new piano, which had never 
been in competition with the 
great makes of the Old 
World.” 


Baldwin Pianos may be seen at 
any of the following salesrooms 


D. H. Batpwin & Co. 


142 W. Fourth Street Cincinnati 


40 Huntington Ave. BOSTON 267 WabashAve.CHICAGO 
1013 Olive St. ST. LOUIS 914Walnut St. KANSAS CITY 
1626CaliforniaSt. DENV ER529FourthAv. LOUISVILLE 
2512 Sacramento St. SAN FRANCISCO 
New Auditorium Bldg. 1L.OS ANGEI.ES 
18 N. Pennsylvania St. INDIANAPOLIS 
640 Wabash Ave. TERRE HAUTE 
Chas. H. Ditson & Co., 8 E. 34th St., NEW YORK 
H.A.Weymann& Son1010Chestnut St. PHILADELPHIA 
W. F. Kunkel & Co., 119 N. Liberty St. BALTIMORE 


And leading piano 
houses in nearly 
all cities 
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The Lady from Philadelphia 


EDITORIAL Note—In this series of articles The Lady from Philadelphia will month by month take up in THE JOURNAL the 
Sunday-school lessons for each month, and give the essence of them in such a way that while they will be particularly helpful 
to Sunday-school workers, they will, at the same time, be of wide general interest to all our readers. J, 








—teachers and pupils—is focused dur- 

ing the four Sundays of this month on 
that part of the Bible of which the leading 
thought seems to be: “‘ The Word was made 
flesh, and dwelt among us.” 

The “ Word” (Logos) was a familiar term 
to the educated world of Saint John’s day 
as the ‘‘ Mediator,” the One in Whom the 
divine and human met: “ Very God” —yet 
very man. 

Sometimes it seems as though the fact of 
1 His divinity lifts Him so high above us that 
a “the force of His example is lost or lessened — 
the first schism among early Christians was the denial of Christ’s 
humanity. And the thought came to me: ‘What is Christ’s example 
to the world as a human being—apart from His divinity? How 
nearly may we reach it?” And the answer came in a story. 
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CERTAIN clergyman, greatly beloved, told his congregation the 
following experience: 
“Some time ago a young Japanese called upon me, saying abruptly: 
‘Sir, can you tell me about the Beautiful Life ?’ 
“Have you read the Bible?’ I asked. 
“Ves, I have read some—I don’t like the Bible.’ 
““*Hfave you ever been to church ?’ 
“* Ves, I have been twice—I don’t like the church. I do not want 


your religions, but there is something I want. I don’t know where to ~ 


look for it I call it the Beautiful Life.’ 

“Where did you hear about it ?’ 

‘“**T never heard about it; I saw it—a poor man in a boarding-house 
in San Francisco—not an educated man like myself, who has studied 
at universities here and in Japan. He had what all my life I have 
wanted. I have never seen it in my country. This man went about 
helping everybody. He was always happy. He never thought about 
himself.’ 

“T then read him the ‘Love’ chapter (I Corinthians xiii), and 
asked, ‘Is that it?’ 

““* Perhaps,’ the man replied. ‘It sounds like it. Where can I get 
it?’ 

“Then I tried to tell him very simply the wonderful story of the 
most beautiful Life ever lived, and said, ‘ Now, you have just to follow 
that Life,’ and gave him a copy of the New Testament. 

“Two years after the Japanese called again, and with the same 
abruptness, but with radiant face, said: 

“«Sir, I have found the Beautiful Life, and I am going back to my 
country to tell my people of the Life lived once here on earth and lived 
here again by God’s children today.’” 

Think of the farreaching influence of that one humble life! 


HE story recalls the contrasted experience of another Japanese, 

the valet of a friend of mine, who had been converted on the 
voyage here by a Methodist missionary. A month after their arrival the 
Japanese confided to his employer his disappointment that he had seen 
no Christians in America. This was startling. He then explained that 
he had thought he was coming to a Christian country, where the people 
would be more or less like his missionary, but he had found them 
much like those of other nations. 

I think that we forget to what high standards we are committed 
when we take the name of Christ-ians. We live on lower levels than 
we realize. It is Christ’s human holiness that we need to study—the 
beauty of goodness that is possible in our own lives. ‘A Christian 
is the world’s Bible’””—and in many cases a revised version is needed. 

As our example in childhood what could say so much in little as 
that “Jesus increased in wisdom and stature, and in favor with God 
and man’? 

When questioning the doctors in the Temple there is boyish thought- 
lessness, time and kindred forgotten in His interest, but at Mary’s 
reproof—which included Joseph’s—there is no petulance, and He 
returns home “‘and was subject unto them.” Obedience to parents 
is the training for our life’s obedience to God’s will. “Inthe grammar 
of life ‘Thou wilt’ should be the first person and ‘I will’ the second.” 

Then follow years of obscurity, quiet, faithful, commonplace doing 
of daily duty to which most of us are called. ‘Life in every-day 
clothes” tests and trains fidelity. The tradition of the Church is 
that Joseph, being much older than Mary, died-while Jesus was but a 
youth, and the support of the mother devolved upon Him. We feel 
sure that He never scamped His work nor shirked responsibility. 


EXT we see how He met temptation. He overcame by precisely 

the same spiritual forces that we must use: prayer and faith in 
God’s Word. In the exaltation of an intense and protracted commun- 
ion with God hunger was not felt until the neglected body revenged 
itself. Starvation threatened, but Christ repels the temptation to use 
His divine power for His own benefit, and, only as a man may, stands 
firm on God’s promise to care for His own. 

“Man shall not live by bread alone,’’ but by God’s will. ‘Trust in 
the Lord, and do good, and verily thou shalt be fed.” 

Satan accepts the argument and urges Him to test God’s care 
by taking, as it were, a short-cut to the acknowledgment of His 
Messiahship, by a stupendous miracle in full view of the multitudes 
in the Temple court. Christ refuses to test God by presuming upon 
His protection when out of line with His will. 

Then, in offering the dominion of the world, surely no earthly 
sovereignty is promised the Lord of the universe. Satan’s power is 
spiritual, ruling men’s consenting wills (permitted by God for their 
education in righteousness). He offered, I believe, the resignation of 
this power for one act of worship from the Son of God. 

No need of Calvary, no more sin and sorrow for suffering humanity. 
He felt the temptation, else were it no temptation; but it was not the 
way in which man’s nature could be redeemed. He met Satan 
squarely—‘‘Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and Him only 
shalt thou serve.” 

Are we not tempted to do evil that good may come, to yield a little 
in principle for a great advantage? Moral strength cannot be gained 
by the withdrawal of temptation, but only by conquest over it. 


F ANY one could be expected to meet life’s testings without the 
panoply of prayer, surely Jesus might, yet we read: “Rising up a 
great while before day, He went out, and departed intoa solitary place, 
and there prayed.” ‘He continued all night in prayer.” Prayer was 
His constant habit. 
Prayer teaches us to depend upon God, and answered prayer teaches 
us to trust Him. 
And what of prayer denied ? 
Mrs. Stowe says: “‘Saint Paul prayed for the removal of some trial 
so sharp, so unbearable that he called it a ‘thorn in his flesh.’ God 
did not take it away. He only said, ‘ My grace is sufficient for thee.’ 


Did you ever see a child rushing home from school in hot haste,” 
she asks, ‘‘smarting under some fancied or real injustice? He pours 
out his woes to his mother: ‘School is hateful, the teacher unfair’ —and 
won’t she say that he need not go any more? 

“She does not grant his foolish petition, but soothes him by sympathy, 
reasons with him, inspires him to meet the trials of school life—in 
short, her grace is sufficient for her boy. He is tranquilized, happy 
—not that he is going to get his way (and miss the blessing of an 
education!) but that his mother has taken the matter in hand and the 
right thing will be done.” 


UR Lord sought the joy of life, repelled temptation, found comfort 

in trial, through faith in God’s Word. The Old Testament was 

our Lord’s Bible. Let us read it with that thought in mind. Faith 

is believing that God will do as He has promised, and it is our business 
—and happiness—to know what He has promised. 

Again, we must learn of Him “the art of being always kind.”” We 
make the world happy or unhappy for each other. Kindness brings out 
the good in others. Faulty natures grow sweet under it, asperities dis- 
appear, it arouses long-dormant self-respect in the worst. It is conta- 
gious, making others kind. It easily becomes habitual—partly from 
the pleasure that accompanies it. “Step softly among human hearts.” 

Did Christ worry? Surely not, for all that He taught He was. 
Christ foreknew the unspeakable humiliation and anguish that awaited 
Him, and yet there is an atmosphere of peace, calmness and strength 
always about Him. Why? He trusted God’s plan, which is worked 
out in every life for the best, if we codperate with it. 

So often the clouds lift as we go forward, and melt into blue sky. 
God’s grace and help are always on our side. Worry is lack of faith. 
Welcome each new day with cheerful expectation of pleasant things. 
They will surely come. Keep fresh and sweet and songful. ‘“‘Add 
sunshine to daylight.” Thoughts induce feelings that breed moods 
and deeds, good and bad. ‘Don’t you go and git sorry for. yourself.” 

Be grateful for common blessings. We never read of our Lord’s 
eating anything without the preface, ‘‘ And when He had given thanks.” 

John of Avila used to say that “one ‘Deo gratias’ in adversity is 
worth six thousand in prosperity.” 

Our worship and thanksgivings are often mere respectful civilities. 


HE charm and graciousness of Christ won little children and 

attracted women of all classes—even the disreputable, sin-sick and 
sorrowing. ‘Good’ people are not always remarkable for this trait. 
Mothers sought His blessing for their babies and He cuddled them in 
His arms. “Ah! He had such a way wid Him!” said an old Irish 
woman, in a burst of loving enthusiasm. ‘To be Christlike we must 
be attractively good. 

Tolerance is one of human nature’s “hard lessons.”? ‘We saw one 
casting out devils in Thy name, and we forbade him, because he fol- 
loweth not us,” has been the Christian (?) practice through the ages. 
But “Jesus said, ‘Forbid him not.’” 

He sees that those who are striving to do what He is doing are in fact 
on Hisside. This tolerance of love is a characteristic of “‘ Christ’s own.” 
‘We must shut our eyes and open our arms,” as a good priest once said. 

He called forth the good in people by refusing to see the evil. 
Zaccheus was a close-fisted, worldly little man, of whom his neigh- 
bors made very uncomplimentary remarks. Nobody would make 
room for him to see the great Teacher, but Jesus spied him in a tree. 

““Zaccheus, make haste, and come down; for today I must abide at 
thy house.” 

It sounds so cheerful, so friendly! The sordid heart felt a new 
influence. He received Jesus “joyfully,” and before they entered the 
house he pledged half his fortune to the poor and fourfold restitution 
to all whom he had defrauded. There were two men in Zaccheus— 
the worse, a slave to his money. Jesus called to the better one and he 
came. We may do this for each other. 


E WAS glad in the gladness of others. No ascetic, He accepted 

the hospitality of rich and poor. His first miracle was to make a 

wedding feast more joyous. ‘That He wept with the sorrowing sisters 
of Bethany forever stands as a witness of God’s sympathy. 

“Tn all their affliction He was afflicted.” He gave Himself to the 
people before He went to Calvary. 

He was patient under misconception and calumny. We know that 
we do not amount to much, but when others find it out our vanity is 
terribly ruffled. 

He was bold, frank and fearless, though His enemies had the power 
to thwart, persecute and crucify. He never temporized, never gave 
evasive answers. His words to them hit out straight from the shoulder. 
We see His courage when, with the shadow of an awful doom upon 
Him, “He steadfastly set His face to go to Jerusalem” and led the way. 

One of the keenest trials of humanity is to have an enemy in one’s 
family, or a false friend. To treat him with uniform kindness, careful 
to guard him from others’ condemnation, is to follow Christ’s example 
of forbearance. The Father’s will imposed Judas among the disciples. 
Jesus bore with him, loved him to the last—never betraying him to the 
rest. It was not policy—a mother loves and pities the son who is the 
family disgrace. 

When the angels asked the Lord, ‘‘What are these wounds in 
Thine hands?” the reply was, ‘“‘ Those with which I was wounded in 
the house of My friends.” 

When antagonistic natures irritate us we perhaps keep our tempers 
from explosion, but we are apt to seek sympathy by telling about it. 
We must not. We must pray to wish to forgive and be silent. 


HAT was the secret of Christ’s patience, tolerance, forbearance, 

His untiring devotion, and finally His willing self-immolation ? 
Just love, nothing else! He loved us. The warmth of that thought 
really taken to our hearts must kindle our love for Him and for each 
other. 

To do right just because it is right is noble, but cold. Duty walks 
in the narrow way, but every step is taken consciously. Love marches 
to music and feels no effort. Duty is holy and strong, and love without 
duty is self-delusion; but duty without love’s stimulus grows weary in 
well-doing. 

Our Lord expects His very own to live an earthly life with 
Heavenly ideals, to be a new type of man and woman—His representa- 
tives to the world as He is ours above. And so He gave us His new 
commandment that we love one another. At first sight it does not seem 
a new one. The old commandment, “Love thy neighbor as thyself,”’ 
still stood, but He added ‘‘as I have loved you.” Not in the same 
measure, but in the same way. He has given us the pattern. 

A young man who made the ascent of the Jungfrau last summer 
said: ‘‘I escaped a lot of hard work, and eve: ‘anger, by keeping close 
behind the guide. I tried to put my feet into his very footprints, 
especially when !climbing hard places. He gave me any number of 
good points, because I was near enough to be talked to.” 

And so we, striving to follow the footprints of the human Jesus, will 
be led to know the divine Christ. 
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BLUE 
LABEL 
SOUPS 


contain the very best the 
markets afford regardless of 
cost. 





Perfect meats—perfect as 
to flavor and quality, perfect 
vegetables, the purest and 
richest of flavorings, prepared 
by skilled and experienced 
chefs in clean kitchens pro- 
duce Blue Label Soups. 

When you want the soup 
that is better than any made 
at home ask your dealer for 


Blue Label Soup. 


Our Booklet of ** Original Recipes” 
tells you of our other products: the 
famous Blue Label Ketchup, Canned 
Fruits, Vegetables, Meat Delicacies, 
Preserves, Jams, Jellies, etc. We will 
gladly send it to you free on request. 


Curtice Brothers Co. 
Rochester, N. Y., U.S. A. 
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et Sweeper 
An Ideal Christmas Gift 


If you are in doubt what to buy for mother, wife, sister 
or friend, remember that Bissell’s ‘‘Cyco’’ Bearing 


} Sweeper never fails to please, and it is a constant re- 
‘ 


minder of the giver for ten years. It reduces the labor 


ii about 95%, confines all the dust, brightens and preserves 
. the carpets and will outlast forty brooms. Prices: 


$2.50, $3.00, $3.25, $3.50, $4.00, $4.50, $5.00, $5.50. 


A Free Christmas Gift ®.: } 


between now and Jan. Ist, 1908, from any dealer, send 
us the purchase slip and receive free a good quality 
morocco leather card case, without any printing on it. 
Something any lady or gentleman would appreciate. 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. ~y 
Dept. 63, Grand Rapids, Mich. : 


(Largest and only exclusive manufacturers of 
carpet sweepers in the world.) 

















AROLINE 


BLANKET 


From Sheep to Mill to Bedroom 


Cuts off half the cost to you. It means regular re- 
tail $12 blanket, all wool (5 lbs.) for $7; $10 blanket, 
(4lbs.) for $6. Express prepaid East of Mississippi 
River. Cold-proof, non-shrinkable, ‘the Sunshine 
of South Carolina lives in Caroline Blankets.’’ We 
guarantee these blankets all wool and we guarantee 
satisfaction to every purchaser. Our blankets are 
made in the old-fashion way, all wool, keep soft 
and fluffy, and last a lifetime. Every blanket its 
own best advertisement. Handsome booklet on 
washing and care of blankets, free. 


Caroline Woolen Mills, Greenville, S. C. 
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Problems that Vex Ministers Wives 
By Elizabeth Wood Scott 


EpiTor’s Note —The questions on this page were asked of Mrs. Scott in connection with her successful series of three articles 
dealing with ‘‘ The Woman Who Marries a Minister,’’ published in the three numbers of THE JOURNAL preceding this one. 


i—! = 


ft ] The first question is this: 


‘“*I have often heard people say that a 
astor’s wife should not have intimate 
riends. Do you think this is true ?”’ 

It can be taken for granted that the basis 
for the opinion here quoted is that very 
common human frailty of jealousy. It is 
useless to deny that this trait plays an active 
and influential part in many of our social 
activities, and must be reckoned with, as 
must the set of the current of a stream on 
which one is rowing. 

A pastor’s wife does well not to exhibit 
strongly-marked preferences among the 
women of her husband’s church, unless it chance to be for some 
shut-in invalid to whom no one begrudges the preference, or for one 
otherwise less favored than the rank and file. I met a young pastor’s 
wife recently, who said that she formed all her intimacies in the town 
where she lived outside her church relations, in order to avoid every 
possibility of jealousy. To me there were two mistakes involved in 
this declaration. First, I have no idea that she has by this means 
avoided jealousy or escaped criticism; second, I do not think, if she 
were very wise and strong, that she would feel it necessary during a 
year’s residence in a town to form intimacies at all. By intimacies 
she doubtless meant the girlish relation of especial freedom and 
familiarity in visiting back and forth, of going about in chuin fashion 
with a companion of her own age and in the unreserved bestowal of 
confidences. It seems to me that, with the all-comprehending inti- 
macy of the wife with her husband, with the constant correspondence 
with and visits from her old friends and members of her family, 
the wife does better who discovers that this species of intimacy is 
superfluous. I do not consider the dropping off of this manner of 
intercourse a serious deprivation, and I am confident that it detracts 
from the dignity, the acceptability and the impartiality of sympathy. 
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The second question I can dispose of more briefly: 


‘*Ought a minister’s wife to dress as well as she can according to her 
means, or is economical soberness of costume incumbent upon her ?”’ 
The only rule for her is that which is appropriate to other gentle- 
women: To avoid what is in any degree striking, showy, outré, and for 
the rest dress as becomingly and prettily as she can, but without undue 
expense or overattention to the caprices of fashion. 


The next question involves an intimate confidence, and yet the case is 
by no means rare or isolated: 

‘* My husband is a true and earnest Christian minister, but his preach- 
ing, I am forced to admit to myself, is not particularly drawing nor 
magnetic. I am timid, naturally, and shrink from putting myself 
forward in any way, and heretofore have done very little work in the 
church. But our church life here is not ety pags. satisfactorily, and 
I know there are many complaints. Ought I to try to counteract the 
dissatisfaction by throwing myself into the various activities of the 
church ?”’ 

I should unhesitatingly throw all the weight of my personality into 
the scale to save the day. This must be accomplished with tact, how- 
ever, or the effort might do more harm than good. Very likely your 
husband’s preaching will be more attractive if he ceases to feel 
discouraged. Go in and win! 


The question which follows is a delicate one: 


‘*Can I use the privilege which other women do of excusing myself 
from receiving callers when I am very tired, have a headache orsome 
minor disability ?’’ 

You cannot do this without risk of being misunderstood if yours is 

a country or village pastorate. In cities such procedure is sufficiently 
common to arouse no comment. It is often, however, right and neces- 
sary, and I should have sufficient independence to take the risk when 
this is the case, and then take the consequences. A friend of mine, a 
clergyman’s wife, once gave great offense to a parishioner in this way, 
although she was acting under her doctor’s orders in excusing herself 
to callers. In the end the offense was forgotten and no harm was 
done. 


This question is one between husband and wife, but often comes up in 
ministerial families: 

‘* Sometimes I think my husband preaches a really poor, or, at least, a 
decidedly mediocre,sermon. Ought I to criticise it when I feel that 
there is reason? or is it disloyal even to have such a thought ?”’ 

Of course your husband preaches poorly now and then. He is not 
superhuman. No man can always keep up to his high-water mark. 
Your criticism ought to be of the greatest use to him, and I am confi- 
dent he is man enough to appreciate the fact. Cultivate your own 
mind, so that your criticism will be seriously valuable, not fruitlessly 
irritating, and administer it with grace and sympathy. 


The next is essentially a church question: 


**Can I entertain outside of certain fixed groups, such as the Board of 
Deacons, the choir or the Sunday-school teachers ?"’ 

I should not feel it particularly necessary to entertain these groups. 
Parties of this kind are seldom highly successful, not being brought 
together on a real basis of congeniality and being chilled from the start 
by an evident officialness. However, there is no objection to doing it 
if it appeals to you. A safe rule for a pastor’s wife is to entertain those 
who have shown her hospitality, and those who, for some definite 
reason, need social cheer which she can give them. 


A most troublesome question is this: 


‘* My husband is pastor of a very prosperous church, and I am able to 
help him in several ways which I TT enjoy. My children are 
away at school, I have competent help at home, and there is no rea- 
son why I should not do my part in missionary and Sunday-school 
work. The only drawback is that I feel always a certain barrier 
between the women with whom I work and myself. They are not 
free with me as they are with each other. This has troubled me and 
I have tried to find out what was at the bottom ofit. I think I know 
now that it is because I hate gossip and the discussion of petty per- 
sonalities, and these things, I have discovered, are the material of 
conversation almost always when the women get together. When I 
come in they feel a constraint at once, because they know that this 
kind of thing is distasteful to me. I hate to be counted a prig, and to 
be ruled out of the confidence of my fellow-workers. hat would 
you advise ?”’ 


Your position is not only right, but it is very important that you 
hold it, since, of all varieties of ministers’ wives, the worst is the one 
who gossips. On the other hand, it is possible that your manner of 
showing distaste for this kind of conversation has been stiff or estrang- 
ing by an implication of reproof. Stick to your position, but use your 
mother-wit to do it so graciously, so cordially and so cleverly that 
without feeling mortified these good sisters will find themselves drawn 
insensibly up to a higher plane of interests. I confess the task is not an 
easy one, but it would be well worth doing. 


Here is a question which comes to many a pastor’s wife with children : 


‘* What am I to do when the women and girls in our church — my 
children by too much attention, petting and flattery? They are 
growing pert, conscious and self-important.”’ 

This is a delicate matter, but it must be met promptly. You must 

use a little extra tact and graciousness toward one or two prime 
offenders, winning them to your point of view and asking them to 
coéperate with you in breaking up this troublesome practice. You 
will also do well to keep your young children as much as possible out 
of the social gatherings of the church, where they do not belong and 
where most of the harm is done. 


The following question is from a bride: 


**Do you advise me to let the fact be known here that I formerly sang 
in a choir, and that I have given public readings, having had a course 
in elocution? Should I exercise these abilities in church affairs ?”’ 

Frankly, I should say no to the latter question, and even to the 

former. The best way is to keep very quiet about one’s own accom- 
plishments, especially if they are on musical lines. I have in mind a 
very lovely woman, wife of a prominent and most successful metropol- 
itan pastor. She is greatly beloved in the church and accomplishes a 
vast amount of good. Before her marriage she was counted a fine 
contralto soloist and a good pianist. She told me that she had been a 
year in this church before it was ever known that she had any musical 
education. There were efficient performers already engaged in the 
various lines; she was not needed, and she preferred to keep in the 
background. I think she showed admirable tact and perception in this 
course. My advice is, wait until you are drawn out; do not be in haste 
to let your light shine. And, on no account, enter the choir. 

I have a Rule of Three for ministers’ wives, which I will quote in 

this connection: 

Keep out of the church kitchen. 

Keep out of church begging. 

Keep out of the church choir. 


A very serious question now confronts us: 


‘*Can a woman who is married to a minister carry out an independent 

professional career, as artist, author, singer or player ?”’ 

Here we strike a problem in proportion. We will count out at once 
consideration of such a woman’s domestic and maternal responsibili- 
ties, since, whatever her place in life, these must always be satisfactorily 
discharged before outside ones are assumed. We will say that, as far 
as these are concerned, she is free to do as she likes, and that her 
problem is whether she shall work in her husband’s congregation or 
on some affiliated and distinctively altruistic line, or whether she shall 
develop her special taste or talent, which leads in a wholly secular 
direction. Is she as free to do this as if her husband were a lawyer or 
a merchant? I think she is not, for the reason that she has to throw 
aside the obvious opportunity. set before her for the highest work— 
that of uplifting and ministration—to take up an inferior one. There 
are all too few effective workers for humanity; perhaps too many 
producers of medium-grade literature, decorations and pictures or 
musical performance. But what if the woman in question is far above 
the ordinary in one of these several lines? What if she can produce 
something which others cannot, and something which is essentially 
ennobling ? 

It is, as I said at first,a problem in proportion. If the product of 
her secular activity is something which the world cannot afford to 
spare she ought, I think, to exercise the gift which is in her; but if it 
is a question whether she shall work for the saving of souls, or sit at 
home painting china or practicing love-songs to sing at parlor concerts, 
she will do well to test values very carefully. In this whole matter it 
may be said, as in most questions of casuistry, there is a possibility of 
finding a middle course. It may be the two lines of work are not 
mutually exclusive, although serving two masters has never been 
counted an easy undertaking nor one leading to distinguished success 
in both directions. 


The last question which I shall answer is one which cannot be answered 
offhand. It is this: 

‘* My husband is pastor of a large church, made up of middle-class and 
working people,in a manufacturing town. I have recently inherited 
by my father’s death some property. I should like now to move into 
a better house in a better neighborhood, where many of my friends 
reside, furnish this house according to my tastes, and buy an auto- 
mobile for use in our parish calling. It seems to me these changes 
are perfectly justifiable, since I shall increase my offerings for church 
purposes proportionately. Do you think it is my duty to go on living 
as we have done? What would be the use of having money ?”’ 

This situation calls for a large exercise of brain work. Give money 
as freely as you may, you are bound to lose a subtle sympathy and 
comradery which the people of your parish doubtless gave you when 
your circumstances were like their own. They will appreciate your 
gifts, but there will be the underlying reflection, even while they praise 
your generosity: ‘After all, she will never know the difference. It is 
no sacrifice for her to give.”” They will cease to bring you the small 
presents which are so sweet to the heart of a pastor’s wife in their 
expression of affection. This does not mean that they will cease to 
love you, but that they will feel the best they could offer would be 
inferior to your standards. By the same token, they will probably 
cease inviting you to their homes. There will be an invincible shyness 
and sense of inferiority in their attitude toward you—unless ! 
All these things, unless you are a rather wonderful woman, and work 
out successfully the problem of how to do the least possible harm with 
wealth. 

Why not do this: Build a unique house, a spacious, esthetic, 
graciously-planned house, on an unfashionable street, with plenty of 
garden room about it. Let there be a great living-room, with cheerful 
and quaint windows, a beamed ceiling, a generous fireplace, subdued 
lights, harmonious coloring, plenty of homely comfort, but with no 
expression of expensiveness. Let there be tables full of books, port- 
folios of pictures, piles of magazines, musical instruments. Let this 
room be for your frierds, for the gathering together of your husband’s 
people as often as possible. It would be a holy place and have a holy 
purpose, because Love would build it. 

Buy your automobile, if you like, but buy a capacious, open, double 
one. Use it for pastoral work by all means, but not exclusively for 
your own calls. Devote it on certain afternoons of every week to the 
service of the aged and sickly folk, the poor and tired-out mothers, the 
little children of the workingmen in your parish. Around your new 
home lay out a delightful garden, with shrubberies, gay flower-beds, 
stretches of turf and plenty of room for tennis and other games. Dedi- 
cate this, too, largely to the enjoyment of the tenement-house members 
of your church. In short, have nothing which sets you apart from your 
people—nothing which you cannot share. 

If you should work out a program on lines akin to these your money 
would be a bridge between you and the humblest of your husband’s 
flock, not a barrier. 
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Cheerful Winter evenings 
of cozy family comfort — 
hours so dear to the heart 
of wife and mother and 
restful to the bread-winner 
—are assured by our ways 
of Low-Pressure Steam 
and Water heating with 


AMERICAN [DEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 


High winds cannot arrest nor 
chilling frost offsettheirample, 
gentle, and certain flow of 
warmth. Do you know that 
the more any room orroomsare 
exposed to the cold, the more 
Steam or Hot Water will auto- 
matically move in that direc- 
tion? Every nook and corner is 
thus made livable — enjoyable. 

No ash-dirt, soot and coal 
gases to vex the tidy house- 
wife, as with stoves or hot-air 
furnaces—the needless tasks 
whichmakeslavery forwomen. 

Savings in labor, fuel, repairs, and 
the cleanliness in the use of IDEAL 
Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 
(made in sizes for cottages up tolargest 
structures) make them paying invest- 
ments —far beyond 3 % on bank money. 

If your coal bills are large and burly, 
and you have scant comfort, why wait 
longer with five months’ Winter ahead? 
Old buildings can be newly fitted while 
the old heater stays in place and with- 
out disturbing occupants. 





ADVANTAGE 10: Correctly propor- 
tioned circulation spaces inside of IDEAL 
Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators are a 
scientifically planned feature. Heatis taken 
from fire instantly by the Steam or Water; 
and the free, unobstructed circulation insures 
rapid deliveries of warmth to the rooms — 
which means full value of fuel money. 


Write for valuable heating books (free) 
telling of all the ADVANTAGES. Sales 
Offices and Warehouses in all large cities. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


DEPT. 25 





CHICAGO 
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Nestleé's 


lf You Get a Cough or a Cold 


Here are Some Simple but Good Remedies 
By Emma E. Walker, M.D. 


EDITOR’s NOTE— Doctor Walker will be glad to receive any tried and simple household remedy for any minor summer or winter ill or ail, 
bruise or accident in which drugs are not necessary. She will pay one dollar for each one accepted; but no manuscripts can be returned. 
Remedies undesirable for any reason will be destroyed. Address Dr. Emma E. Walker, incare of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 








ELF-TREATMENT of our ills and 
ails is never advisable, for it is all too 
true that ‘“‘he who treats himself has 

a fool for a doctor and a patient to be pitied.” 
But all of us are not always within the reach 
of a physician, and for the benefit of such 
people there is given here a page of reme- 
dies that our grandmothers, living on lonely 
farms and often beyond the doctor’s reach, 
have used in domestic emergencies. 

These simple remedies are in marked con- 
trast to the expensive and often harmful 
“patent medicines.” The remedies here 
given cost, for the most part, a few cents— 
far less in proportion than the average “patent medicine.’ In the 
case of the remedy you can make for yourself you know what is in it; 
in the case of the ‘patent medicine” you do not know, except in 
this, that in the average “cure” for coughs and colds one very often 
gets the deadly opium. So, on both grounds, of expense and safety, 
your own remedy is infinitely to be preferred. 








Some Ways to Cure a Cold 


HE surest way to treat a cold is to nip it right at the start. Treat it 
within twenty-four hours of its beginning and the average cold will 
respond to one of the following simple cures: 

WHEN Yow FEEL A CoL_p CominG On. When you feel chilly it is 
quite time to take measures to stop the development of a cold. Dip 
your handkerchief into water and then drop on some spirits of camphor. 
Inhale persistently from time to time for several hours. 

Or you may put five drops of spirits of camphor into half a glass of 
water. Take a teaspoonful every half-hour. 

How To TAKE CAstTor OtL. First, take a laxative, such as castor 
oil. As this is a palatable dose in only exceptional cases it is very 
helpful to rub the edge of the medicine-glass with a sliced lemon; do 
the same to the lips, squeezing a few drops into the mouth and a little 
of the juice over the oil. Often the most disagreeable feature of oil is 
its feel. The lemon juice will do away with this almost entirely. 

THE OLD-FASHIONED RHUBARB Root. It was a common practice 
for old people to carry a piece of dried rhubarb root in the pocket. 
When a laxative was needed a bit of the root was nibbled every two 
hours till the desired result was obtained. 

AFTER TAKING ONE OF THESE LAXATIVES resort to one of the 
popular “sweats.” Remember that the purpose of a “‘sweat’’ is to 
equalize circulation, for the common cold is due to a disturbance 
of the circulation. 


THE TURKISH BATH, to be had in the large cities, is often of benefit 
if chill afterward is avoided. There is, however, a distinct risk in 
taking it. It is far safer to take a hot bath at home, wrap up in a 
woolen blanket, and get at once into bed. 

A MustTAarp Foot-BatH for half an hour, with a cold cloth on the 
head, is preferred by some. Two tablespoonfuls of mustard to a foot- 
bath of hot water may be used. Mix the mustard in a little cold 
water before putting into the bath. 

AFTER GETTING INTO BED hot lemonade with a little sugar, or flax- 
seed tea, ginger tea or pepper tea will also produce a good sweat. 
These means help to bring back the blood to its proper channels from 
the places which are congested. 

How TO MAKE FLAXSEED TEA. Add half a pint of boiling water to 
a tablespoonful of the entire seeds. Stir for a few minutes and let it 
stand a short time. Never boil it again over the fire, as this brings out 
the linseed oil. In cases of cold it is the mucilage of the seeds that is 
desired. The addition of lemon juice will make it more agreeable. 

THE OLD STANDBY, GINGER TEA, is made by pouring over a table- 
spoonful or so of the bruised ginger root a pint of boiling water. This 
is covered and allowed to stand for an hour or two. Like all aromatic 
teas, it is not boiled, since this drives off their volatile oils, which are 
their active constituents. One or two tablespoonfuls or more of ginger 
tea may be taken at a time. 

THE EQUALLY-POPULAR PEPPER TEA is made by pouring boiling 
water over the pepper—a teacupful of water to half a teaspoonful of 
black pepper, or a quarter of red—red preferred. If this is too strong 
dilute with water. 


If a Cough Comes with Your Cold 


NE of the most annoying symptoms of a cold is the cough that 
commonly attends it. Here are some excellent remedies: 

An O_p DutcH CouGH REMEDY, used by the peasantry of the 
Netherlands, is a tumblerful of hot water in which two heaping table- 
spoonfuls of brown sugar have been dissolved. The water should be 
as hot as one can drink it, and is taken just before stepping into bed. 

HONEY AND PINE CouGH MIxTuRE. Make a decoction of pine 
needles by simmering in water for several hours. Sweeten the liquid 
with honey to taste. A wineglassful of this may be taken before each 
meal and before going to bed. 

AN OLD NEW ENGLAND CouGH REMEDY. The following recipe is 
taken from an old New England cook-book, the first edition of which 
appeared in 1805: Boil a teacupful of flaxseed in a quart of water 
down to a pint. Add a gill of molasses or honey, simmer ten minutes 
and cool; add a few drops of lemon juice. 

THE OLD-FASHIONED ONION Syrup. Slice several onions. 
Arrange them in layers in a porcelain-lined kettle. Cover each layer 
with sugar one-fourth of an inch deep. Cover the kettle and set it either 
in a warm oven or on a cool part of the stove and let the contents simmer 
until the onion is cooked. This syrup helps to loosen a cough. 

How TO MAKE SWEET FLAG TrocHEs. Cut the sweet flagroot into 
thin slices, stew in syrup made of sugar until it candies. Lay the 
troches on plates and pour over them a little of the syrup. Set in a 
warm (not hot) oven to dry. It will not take long for the syrup to 
crystallize. 

WHEN TO UsE LOZENGEs. When the cough is due to localized 
irritation in the throat it may often be relieved by dissolving a little 
sugar inthemouth. Insomecases various lozenges, such as horehound, 
slippery elm or those made of black currants have a soothing effect. 
In taking these one should avoid upsetting the stomach. 

Lemon and sugar will often break up a cough. 


If Your Throat is Rough or Sore 


FTENTIMES in winter the throat becomes what we call “rough” 
and sometimes it gets actually sore. Here are some capital 
remedies for these conditions: 


THE Cotp Pack. An oft-tried remedy for sore throat at its very 
beginning is the simple one of wetting a napkin, or a towel or a large 
handkerchief with cold water, binding it around the throat, covering 
this closely with a generous piece of flannel, and going to sleep with it 
on. The compress should not be removed until it is dry. The great 
disadvantage in the use of the cold compress is the tendency to catch 
more cold if one has to go out into the air the following morning. It 
is always well after using the compress to sponge the throat and chest 
with either plain cold water or cold salt water. 

A STOcKING FILLED witH Hot Satt, bound about the neck, and 
covered with a piece of flannel, often affords great relief from the 
pain. The bag is applied just before going to bed. 


STEWED QUAKER. This was a favorite remedy which our grand- 
mothers were fond of feeding to their offspring in order to soothe an 
irritated throat. To make it, old-fashioned molasses was heated on 
the stove up to the boiling point, but was not allowed to candy. A 
lump of butter the size of a walnut was added to a coffee-cupful of 
molasses. A tablespoonful of lemon juice or vinegar was then added. 


AN EXCELLENT GARGLE. An old home remedy for a sore throat is: 
Three tablespoonfuls of vinegar, one heaping tablespoonful of salt; pour 
into an ordinary tumbler, fill with cold water and gargle. Take it as 
strong as you can; if it “bites” the affected part it is doing its work. 


A Few Goop GARGLES. Gargle with hot water every two or three 
hours or oftener. Salt water may be used for the same purpose. 

Equal parts of alcohol and glycerine make another good gargle. 

Hot green or black tea makes an excellent gargle. 

Bathe the outside of the throat with equal parts of sweet oil and 
ammonia, ten per cent., or with soap liniment and ammonia. The 
sweet oil and ammonia should be shaken together well before using. 
Care should be taken not to blister the skin with these applications. 


If You are Subject to Colds 


HEN one is subject to colds, sore throat or bronchitis the daily 
morning sponging of the neck and chest with cold water, either 
plain water or with salt, will greatly strengthen the resistanee. A cold 
morning sponge of the entire body has the same effect. 
Ir Your REACTION Is Not Goop after a cold sponge try, before the 
bath, a brisk rubbing with mitts made of Turkish toweling. After 
your skin is in a perfect glow you will be ready for the cold water. 


Ir You ARE HoARsE a piece of borax the size of a pea dissolved in 
the mouth sometimes acts like magic. Especially is this the case in 
hoarseness due to a cold, and that of singers and public speakers. 

Another simple but effective remedy is tar. Over a teaspoonful of 
liquid tar pour a pint of boiling water. Put a cone of paper over the 
pitcher in which the tar-water is steaming and inhale the vapor through 
the open mouth. This may be used several times a day. Camphor or 
tincture of benzoin may be used in the same way, but are not so effect- 
ive as the tar. Inhalation of steam from a pitcher of boiling water 
is helpful. 

Hoarseness may be relieved by the application of cold. An ice-bag 
to the throat, cracked ice held in the mouth, or ice cream as a part of 
the diet are often of advantage. ‘The cold pack for the throat is very 
useful also. The patient should not use the voice at all. 


Ir You FEAR Broncuaitis. If with the cough there is oppression 
over the chest and other symptoms of heavy cold probably bronchitis 
exists. Then call a physician. Meantime, rubbing the chest with 
turpentine and sweet oil, one part of turpentine to two parts of oil, is 
often helpful. This may be too strong for some skins. A cotton 
jacket may be worn if the symptoms are severe. Soap liniment or 
‘stimulating liniment”’ is excellent. 

HERE IS ONE Goop “STIMULATING LINIMENT”: Tincture of capsi- 
cum, one ounce; ammonia water, ten per cent., one ounce; soap lini- 
ment, two ounces. This may be rubbed on a sore chest, but it is too 
strong to use on children. All such applications should be used 
carefully. 

ANOTHER REMEDY IS CAMPHORATED O1L. Put a flannel cloth on a 
tin pie-plate, drop on the cloth camphorated oil until it is thoroughly 
moistened. Heat quickly in the oven and apply to the chest. 


A Few General Hints 


ZC THE COLD HAS STARTED. To relieve soreness in the muscles 
from a cold, rub with sassafras oil. If this does not give the desired 
relief wet a piece of flannel in water, pour some of the oil on the wet 
flannel and apply to the part. The counter-irritation equals that of a 
mustard plaster. The oil is very cheap. 

For StirF Neck. Heat, rubbing and rest are the best remedies for 
this trouble. A good cathartic is in order at the beginning of the 
attack. Rubbing with sassafras oil and lying on a hot-water-bag will 
generally afford relief. 

LumBaco. Rubbing with stimulating liniment or sassafras oil or 
other counter-irritant gives relief. The patient may lie on a hot-water- 
bag. Sometimes a hot flaxseed poultice applied to the sore parts and 
renewed as often as it cools off will lessen the pain. A plaster helps 
to keep the part quiet and affords great relief. But a good old- 
fashioned ironing with a hot flatiron seems to lead these simple reme- 
dies, for it often acts like magic. Several thicknesses of flann~’ are 
laid on the back in preparation for this treatment. 

Ir THE NOSE Is STUFFED UP inhale camphor, poured on a wet hand- 
kerchief, or aromatic ammonia, not too strong. This will clear the 
nose quickly and give great comfort to the sufferer. 

For THICK AND ABUNDANT NASAL DISCHARGE a spray consisting 
of four ounces of albolene and thirty grains each of camphor and 
menthol may be used every half-hour. The bottle containing the 
albolene mixture should be placed in hot water, as all solutions 
applied to the nostrils should be warm. 

Another spray consists of a saturated solution of hot boracic acid. 

Or a solution made of a pint of hot water, a teaspoonful of salt, 
and a tablespoonful of baking soda is excellent. 

Plain warm albolene dropped in the nose from a medicine-dropper 
is soothing. 
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BEST FOR 


BABIES 





HENRI NESTLE, 
77 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK. 














imparts 
complexion. 
A cake of Pears’ is a cake 


Pears 


Pears’ Soap makes white 
hands, gives clear skin and 
freshness to the 


of comfort. 


Comfort by the cake or in boxes. 











Dainty Things 
For Babies 


Send to-day for illustrated cat- 
alogue of hand-made dresses, 
imported yokes, caps, bibs, 
satin slippers, etc. 

Original designs and only 
the best of materials are used. 

The above catalogue includes 
a mother’s complete list of 
everything required for baby’s 
first needs. 

It will be sent /vee in a plain 
envelope, or if wanted sealed, 


enclose six cents in stamps. 
4 
a Smith's Baby's Shop, 


(Copyright. ) 
301 Lyman Bidg., Springfield, Mass. 




















STORK PANTS 


(TRADE MARK REGISTERED) 


WATERPROOF 


Button neatly over regular diaper. Keep baby’s . 

dresses dry and sweet. Made of “STORK” sheeting 
—a rubberless, water-proof fabric, light as linen. 
Easily cleansed. 50c a Pair. Sold by dry goods dealers 
throughout the United States. “‘STORK’”’ SHEETING 
by the yard. $1.00 and $1.50. “Stork” Catch-All 
Bibs, 50c. if your dealer hasn’t 
“Stork”? goods send to us. FREE 
for your dealer’s name — Baby Sponge 
Bag made of “Stork”’ Sheeting, as a 
usctul sample—also descriptive booklet. 


THE STORK CO. 
Dept. 1-J, Boston, Mass. 

(Also Manufacturers of 
**Stork"’ 

Absorb- 
ent Dia- 
pers.) 























GRUEL FLOURS specially prepared for infants 


use. Barley and Oat by mail, 
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In many cases coughing can be prevented by taking a long breath 


When a discharge from the nose continues a physician should be —| 356i, ,Lesume, 30cs Wheat, 20c. Pictorial Directions for 
and holding it for a few seconds. 


making gruels and any modification of milk sent free. Every 
consulted. | mother should send for these. CE:REO CO., Tappan, N.Y. 
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High Heels and Low Heels 


The Difference Shown in X-Ray Photographs 
By Alexander C. Magruder, M.D. 















The Effect of Wearing High Heels is 
Shown Here. The Light Shade is 
the Shoe, the Darker Shade Inside 
of the Lighter Shade is the Flesh 
of the Foot, the Darkest Shade is 
the Bone Structure 














Woman G 


LL women like pretty feet. To enhance the attractiveness of this 
important point they wear high heels for three reasons. The 
first is that the coveted highly-arched instep is secured; the second 
is that the height is increased, and the third is that the foot is 
actually shortened in its new, unnatural position by at least half an 
inch, measured from toe to heel. This shortening is augmented by 
placing the shoe heel far forward under the shoe, thus decreasing 
the apparent length of the foot by from one to two inches. 
The two X-ray photographs which are reproduced on this page 
were made of the same foot under the same conditions; the only 
difference is that of shoes. The actual measurements of the foot 


What a 


What a Woman Loses 


HE first and immediate result of wearing high heels is a general 

bodily discomfort. One tires more easily, is more irritable, and 
symptoms of nervous breakdown arise. The bones of the foot are 
forced into an unnatural relation to each other, as a glance at the 
accompanying photographs will show. But this abnormal position 
of the bones is a matter of comparatively minor importance. 

The serious effect is that, the heels being raised and the toes 
remaining so near the ground,.the upper part of the body is thrown 
forward so that the equilibrium may be maintained. In this posi- 
tion it is impossible to keep the shoulders thrown back. They 
fall forward and the chest sinks in. Full or normal breathing is 
impossible, and there are, as a result, areas in the apex of each lung 
unused—that is, the air in the apexes does not change with each 
respiration; they remain quiet and unused, because the muscles 
which expand them are not in a position to exert their full power. 


yains by Wearing High Heels 


show the following facts: The high heel shortened this foot half an 
inch; it increased the height of the instep three-quarters of an inch; 

and it raised the heel of the foot an inch and a half from the ground, 

thus increasing the height of the person practically to that extent. 
These figures may be verified by any one who cares to take the 
trouble to measure the X-ray photographs here reproduced. 

What a woman gains, therefore, by wearing high heels is that the 
length of the foot is apparently shortened; the total height of the 
body is somewhat increased; the instep is made higher; and the 
general appearance of the foot is improved from an esthetic point 
of view. 


by Wearing Hish Heels 


The apex of each lung, especially the right, has long been recognized 
as the more frequent starting-point of pulmonary tuberculosis, 
because the tubercle bacillus grows best where fresh air does not 
come in contact with it. 

But with lessened lung-capacity (lessened oxygenation) every 
organ of the body suffers. ‘The heart appropriates the first and 
best blood for its own food. If this blood is not of the best quality 
and quantity the heart becomes weak, just as the body will 
grow weak when given poor and insufficient food. All other 
organs of the body suffer correspondingly. Of course, these 
organic changes are not so rapid as to be noticed at once; 
but they gradually appear, with cumulative effect, and sooner 
or later transform the girl of spirit into a listless person; the rosy 
cheeks to pale ones; the erect figure to stooped shoulders; the 
healthy, hearty, robust person to a semi-invalid or a total one. 



















The Effect of Wearing Low Heels 
is Shown Here. The Three Different 
Shades, the Light, the Darker and the 
Darkest, Represent the Shoe, the Flesh 
and the Bone Structure, the Same as 
Explained in the Above Picture 
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REDUCTION SALE 


Suits, Skirts and Coats 


SAVE ¥6 BY ORDERING NOW 
New York Fashions 


For a short time only, we offer these im- 
portant reductions from former prices to 
make room for Spring Fabrics. 
$7.00 Costumes now $5.60 

$10.00 Suits now $8.00 

$15.00 Suits now $12.00 
$20.00 Suits now $16.00 
$25.00 Suits now $20.00 
$5.50 Skirts now $4.40 
$6.00 Skirts now $4.80 
$9.00 Skirts now $7.20 
$12.00 Skirts now $9.60 
These Garments are MADE 
TO ORDER, Not Readymade 


Reduced prices also on 
Jackets, Raincoats and 
fur-lined garments. 
It behooves every woman 
to write at once for 
our Catalogue and Samples 
of materials from which to 
select, for best choice will be 
had by the early chooser. 




























We Guarantee Full 
Satisfaction or Re- 
fund Your Money at 


The 
“Mme Butterfly” 
WAIST 


New York’s latest Nov- 
elty built over a silk 
foundation, collar and 
Chemisette of Val 
lace, three-quarter 
sleeves of Brussels 
net trimmed with 
rows of Vallace in- ‘% 
sertion. Gauntlet cuffs 
trimmedto match. The Peg 
entire over-waist is alternating 


f rich Cl 1 wide Val : Sloss 
rows of rich Cluny and wide Va 
as illustrated. Made in White 32 to 44. Price 


and Ecru. Sizes 32 to 44. 85 
$7.50 value, our $4 85 ° 
Special Price ° 

Be sure to state size 


and number correctly. Postage 15 cents. Other Waists 
from $1.00 to $6.75. 


. Our Fashion Catalogue — with 
We will send FRE a large quantity of magnifi- 
cently assorted samples. We know from experience of 
thousands of pleased customers, that you will be delighted 
with our Styles and the splendid materials we use — 
furthermore, we know you will be pleased with the Fit, 
the Appearance and High Quality of our Tailoring, as 
well as the exclusiveness of the model. Write today. 


THE EASTERN GARMENT CO. 
Mail Orders Exclusively 
131 West 17th Street New York 


We have no Agents or Branches. 


























W; ? M ff] For Men, Women and Children. 
ay $s u er Automobilists’ Comfort. 
On or off in a jiffy. Doesn’t go on over head, snaps 
together at back of neck, but covers lungs and throat com- 
pletely. Over 3,000,090 sold last winter. Snap on in a jiffy 
as you go out in cold again. Knit of finest cashmere wool, all 
colors. Made with or without ear or face coverings. Lasts a life time. 


WAY’S MUFFLER 


Sold everywhere by 
goods stores, cloth- 
$3. If your favorite 
WAY’S MUFFLER, 
will see you get 
Our new book, 
ture’sGreatTon- § 
tensely interest- 
on nature’s sim- 
preventing 
and all throat ¥ 
eases. Mention ; 
on apost-card,and we'll send you a 
free copy by return mail. “Do it now.” 


THE WAY MUFFLER CO., Dept J, 23d & Arch Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 











haberdashers, dry 
iers, druggists, 50cto 
store doesn’t keep 
write us and we 
one immediately. 
Poe Air, Na- 
’ gives in 
’ ol inform: ation 
ple method of 
H coughs, col 
and lung dis- 
this magazine 


WAYS MUFFLER 
PAT. NOV.16"-30.1897 













MAKE MONEY EASIL 


You can do this by taking up , 
] 





the practice of magic and 


Become an Expert Magician 


It iseasy when you know how. 
We not only teach you how, but 
supply the tricks as well. 


We Will Send Full Particulars 


Our Catalog and a copy of that most fas- 
cinating book ‘‘Entertaining by Magic’’ 
on receipt of 10 cents, stamps or silver, 


THE CREST TRADING CO. 
161 Witmark Building, New York 














BIG MONEY IN POULTRY 


Our big Poultry book tells how tomakeit. How ¥ 
to breed, feed and market for best results. 100 WY 
illustrations. Describes largest pure bred 
poultry farm in the world. Tells how to start 
and grow big. All about our 30 leading 
varieties. Quotes lowest prices on fowls, eggs, in- 
cubators and brooders. Mailed for 4 cents. 


F. FOY, Box 58, Deé Moines, lowa 
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The Ideas of a Plain Country Woman 








[t= a HENEVER I go on a little 
; aay journey away from home I 

invariably return with the 
blues about the human race. It 
takes several days of home and its 
blessed quiet and busy hours to 
restore me to a philosophical mood 
and to the tranquillity of a deep trust 
in the purpose of the universe. I am 
possessed with a restless desire to get 
out and do something—to help in the 
improvement of humanity —to die trying to wake people up to the right 
and wrong of things. The worst part of my world-pain comes with the 
knowledge that I am just like the rest of them, and that I cannot, try as 
I may, bring to my own life or to the lives of my loved ones the beauty, 
the serenity, the joy that we can only dream of and feebly grasp at. 
After a few days of travel, with its inevitable contact with humanity at 
its worst, one grows so melancholy over the sight of draggled women, 
wretched children and selfish, impassive traveling men, one is in two 
minds whether to go home and resume the effort to be respectable or to 
relinquish the quest for some justification in it all and simply ask to be 
taken to a lunatic asylum. At such a time I grow particularly morbid 
over the human face, and stare at my fellow-passengers until they show 
evident signs of nervousness under my scrutiny. 


est 


I Do Not Like the Looks of Most of the Faces | See. Men have, 
for the most part, fat, impassive faces, from which they evidently try to 
expurgate every human expression. The look they try to get—and, I 
am sorry to say, succeed pretty well in getting—is a look as if to say: 
“Don’t fool with me—I haven’t time for you; business is business— 
and I am business, and life is hard, and I am a hard man and can 
walk over people to the goal of commercial success. In short, I can 
get there!” With all this there is a look of endurance, of deadly bore- 
dom, that fairly hurts when one remembers that outside the sun is 
shining and that life is so inexpressibly short. The women’s faces are 
no more pleasing. They, too, have a cultivated hardness of expression, 
but so many of them have disappointed faces. Their chins,sag and 
their eyes are lustreless, and there are puckers all over their fagées which 
they try to hide with powder and face-veils. I do belieye it is a mistake 
for middté-aged women to dress gayly. I think the old way was better: 
the plain hair, the quiet bonnet, the little cape or kerchief or shawl. 
No woman can conceal her age. I often think of Quaker faces I used 
to see framed: in the old Quaker bonnets—such mild, calm faces, so 
smooth and free from care! 

I wish it were not fashionable to be so reserved, so afraid of friend- 
liness! I recall a woman who ate at the same table with me at a 
fashionable hotel. She was elegantly dressed and her face was made 
up by every art of the beauty doctor. It made me ill to see her eat; 
she was like a tigress—fierce in satisfying her natural animal hunger, 
yet alert and furtive in guarding her personal exclusiveness. I decided 
that she was too lazy to bother with housekeeping—she and her hus- 
band must have lived at the hotel—and that she was trying to make 
believe that she could enforce privacy by her repressed, impassive 
manner. I wondered why what she ate in this atmosphere even nour- 
ished her, and was not surprised at the puffs under her eyes or the 
artificialitv of her face. She looked so unhappy—and that is the way 
most people look when you stop to think of it. Why do we cling to 
customs and ways that distort and harden the human face ? 


Bor 


I Always Discover Early in the Journey that the people who seem 
natural to my element ride in the Pullman cars and stop at first-class 
hotels, while I haven’t the money to do either, though I do it anyway, 
because if I waited till I really could afford things I would never 
have or do anything. I am quite aware of the fact that if I were what I 
should be, and really, like Abou-Ben-Adhem, loved my fellow-men, I 
would not have this preference for going first-class. My jaded face, 
my unladylike hands, my villaginous clothes, my rough, tumbled hair, 
all proclaim me fairly out of my element, and my resistless tendency 
toward friendliness and my alert interest in what is going on in the 
landscape outside and in every feature of the passing hour add the 
last touch to my innate difference from my fellow-passengers. 

I have been intensely interested lately in the seething mob of people 
who are constantly swarming through our big railway stations, the 
streets of our great cities and our immense stores and places of busi- 
ness. It takes away my appetite for life to see humanity thus herded 
about, and I wonder by what mistake of human judgment great cities, 
intricate railway systems, trolley cars and overcrowded steamboats 
became possible. Surely nobody can see a great city, with its traffic 
resting upon human flesh and blood, as it does rest, and believe 
that what we call progress is right? Surely no one can fail to realize 
that there is no glory in luxurious office buildings and fine streets and 
shaded, green-lawned residences, while just a few blocks away are the 
misery of the tenement-house and the squalor of crime naked to the 
eyes of the world because of the lack of money to cover it up with 
luxury and seeming refinement. 

Then I arrive at a very poor opinion of statesmen and presidents 
and monarchs, and come, by degrees of reasoning, to pitying them and 
to an understanding of what Omar Khayydém meant when he said 
‘“*huge, pathetic kings,” and by-and-by things come pretty near being 
right for me, at least, because I see that all our troubles are faults 
of the human mind—people are not smart enough to see the point, 
especially the people who are placed in authority. Their ideas of 
greatness are wrong—they haven’t outgrown the childish ambition 
for display and splendor. They believe that we must have palaces and 
stupendous institutions and extravagant systems of heat and light and 
travel; smart ways of doing things—technical excellences, and money, 
money, money—this strange medium of exchange, worthless in itself, 
which inspires us all with such misplaced and fallacious confidence! 
Such are our rulers and the people who elect them; but vou and I 
know better, and we know that men always have overlooked the 
really important things in the pursuit of greatness, and that by 
greatness they merely mean power over brick and mortar and control 
over their fellows to make them work for them. Some time, maybe, 
this will be changed, but for fear you and I might not live to see it, 
let us take consolation in the idea that we are not “huge, pathetic 
kings” pitifully striving to make our little mark in stone or marble 
or anything else that comes through money or power, but that we 
have a chance—just the one chance that everybody has—of teaching 
our children something of how to live and what to strive for. 


ox 


I Went Last Autumn to Washinston for the first time in my life and 
accrued a new patriotism while at the same time experiencing the 
heaviness at heart over the human being which I mention in the 
beginning of this article. The futility of achievement along the line of 
architecture and street improvements and ways of doing things struck 
heavily upon me. This is not what we need. I want people to be 
improved, not streets and buildings. I want men to be kinder, less 
aggressive and dogged in their manners, and women to be prettier and 
have more relaxed, more tender and human countenances. Above all, 
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I ask people to stop being affected in their manners. This is a great 
fault of our modern education. Our young people, no sooner than they 
go to some place of education, begin to acquire a tang of smartness— 
an “air” which some people accept as a genuine accomplishment. 
Nothing is more pitiable than an “air,” and yet so many people, 
especially women, have it. 

Dear women, it is not, as you believe, important to walk and sit 
and dress quite correctly, and to know just how to get around and 
just how to order a dinner from a menu-card, and which fork to use, 
and how to look ferocious lest some fellow-being, thrown—perhaps 
quite as much against her own wish as yours —at the same table with 
you in the diner or hotel, should speak to you. These manners are 
quite as offensive as boisterousness and absolute lack of breeding. 


ox 


We Shall Never as a Race Progress Beyond our present point of 
civilization until we learn our actual responsibility toward people we 
are in company with even for an hour. It should be part of the educa- 
tion of every human being that life demands of him a simple and 
kindly demeanor. Nobody has a right to strut or to look sour or 
contemptuous, and surely no person with the least sense of humor 
would dare, in view of our common human limitations, to undertake 
to be haughty! Whenever you see a haughty person, put it down that 
he has a weak mind, and whenever you see anybody who isn’t inter- 
ested, that is a dull person, one whose natural human aspirations have 
been “‘sicklied o’er” by narrow customs and by the foolish philosophy 
of conventional people. You have a chance to be something better 
than this, and, best of all, if you have children you have an opportunity 
to make something better out of them. 

On my recent trip to our Capital City I visited several places of 
education. The strongest impression I carried away was that of an 
artificial air. It seems to me that the sanitation and plumbing and 
lighting are more ih evidence than the intellectual aroma. There seems 
to be; ext to this aggressive cleanliness and order, a smart spirit of 
college partisanship evidenced by banners and posters. The educational 
idea embraces so much ease and luxury and recreation, one wonders 
where the books come in, and feels a shuddering premonition of ennui, 
especially in the girls’ colleges. A child must be well grounded at 
home in an appreciation of what is worth while in life if he is to escape 
being made into an uninteresting person at a modern college. 

The smart people of the present day persist in being uninteresting 
—they are lost in a maze of little proprieties, their minds are cluttered 
with little rules about little things. ‘They are bent upon living up to 
the narrow standard of a certain list of acquaintances, all of whom 
do the same things, take the same polite, perfunctory interest in 
society, all of whom desire to appear deeply sophisticated in the ways 
of the world. Among these people my enthusiasms seem quite bad 
form, my joy in the contemplation of a river or a mountain or a 
sunset rather embarrasses them. They stare at me when I exclaim 
over a beautiful tree, and are quite at a loss to apologize for me when 
I constantly exhibit my interest in things which they have schooled 
themselves to believe are not worth noticing. Now everything is worth 
noticing, everything can bring you a thought. 


ax 


Just Now the World is Especially in Need of thinking people. We 
have done too many things without thinking. A wave of popular senti- 
ment has very often little basis of sober thought, and popular customs 
and ideas are quite likely to be hugely lacking in common-sense. Take, 
for instance, the way in which women dress. Consider the ridiculous 
things they call hats and the impractical things they call shoes. Think 
of wearing short sleeves in cold weather and of trailing perishable 
fabrics in the dust as you walk. Consider, too, the lack of actual mind 
displayed by men when they go about with cigars in their mouths; 
think of the mental density which permits the saloon, and allows graft, 
and condones the plundering of the Government, which is merely the 
robbing of the people. 

My Mecca at Washington was the Library of Congress. I wanted 
to see that building and get the impression of its relation to me, a plain 
country woman from a little backwoods town. I felt sure from what 
I had heard and read that there would be congenialities between us— 
and there were. Now here, Mother, listen, while I tell you that only 
the training of the infant mind can fully prepare a man or woman for 
the intense fulfillment and joy which I felt in that building which is a 
crystallization of mind. The early meanings of things count most, and 
here is our opportunity to fortify our children against the cheapness 
and the seeming injustice of life. With joy I return from that noble 
shrine of human aspiration to my little wooden house which, though 
its walls are narrow and its furnishings cheap, still holds every beauty 
and joy of life, because I, who live in it, understand every beauty and 
joy of life. The Congressional Library is mine and my feeling thus 
justifies the building of it. It belongs to the people who love it. Can we 
not do something to help teach the stupid masses the difference between 
this classic monument to life and its meanings, and the excess of luxury 
which we so mistakenly believe must belong to a great people? Yes 
—we can teach our own families this consummate appreciztion. 

When you visit Washington go and look at one of the paluces—one 
of the flat buildings erected by some millionaire. Get the impression 
of life immured in the velvet atmosphere of its luxurious periections; 
then go to the old kitchen at Mount Vernon and sense the vitality, the 
realness of things there. See if George and Martha Washington, 
dead more than a century, do not seem more vital to you than the 
repressed, mechanical people who live in these modern catacombs 
called apartment-houses. If this doesn’t cure you of longing for 
luxury you are indeed bitten by the popular microbe. 


ax 


I Know, Beyond All Doubting, that we gain by knowing about things, 
but lose by having them; but I grow so tired waiting for other people 
to find it out. Our philosophy and teaching for twenty or more years 
have been exactly the reverse. Even our charitable and public efforts at 
education have been all along the line of improving outward conditions. 
I do not belittle the importance of sanitation and ventilation and 
opportunities for personal cleanliness, but I do insist that we are running 
to seed in this idea, and that we all need to get back to work on the 
human being and to try to get him back on a more natural basis of 
existence. Let us not be so ferocious with each other. Let the station 
official and the Pullman conductor and the United States Senator and 
the fashionable lady be not quite so puffed up, nor the traveling man 
so vainglorious. Let the head waiter walk softly—for he, too, must 
die; and let the plain country woman be not too proud because she 
owns the Congressional Library! But, seriously, let each and every 
one of us live simply, dress quietly, cultivate morality and under- 
standing. Let us smooth out our faces and take the frills from our 
manners and speech, let us be interested, let laughter be more spon- 
taneous and simple friendliness become more customary. Vain man 
or woman clothed in a little brief authority is a joke, but simple and 
kindly man or woman endowed with cheerfulness and patience comes 
pretty near to being at all times the real thing. 
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Starch 


Does 


Kingsford’s Oswego 
Corn Starch imparts 
a pleasing flavor and 
fine grain to bread or 
rolls; makes the crust 
tender — 


Gives soups and 
gravies a delightful 
smoothness — 


Makes jellies firmer — 
Makes sauces richer — 





Makes pastries, pud- 
~ 4 dings and all desserts 

\ N daintier — 
Wi] Adds food value to 


any dish. 


These and count- 
less other bene- 
fits are yours if 
Afi you use the 
ear) original 


NGSFORDS | 
N 


;  OSWEGOR 
Corn Stare 


; —the standard of quality for 
e over half a century. Pos- 
é sesses every food excellence; 
pure, wholesome, delicious, 
nourishing — made by most 
approved methods. Our 
4 book of 
{ ee ° | ie 
.¢ Original Recipes 4 
* and Cooking Helps 
gives valuable recipes and 
tells how to improve the 
appearance and quality of 
everyday cooking. Com- 
piled by famous cooks. 
Copy free. 
To get the best corn 
starch ask for Kings- 
ford’s; made at Oswego 
for over 50 years, 


T. KINGSFORD & SON, 
Oswego, N.Y. 
National Starch Co., 
Successors 































Vastly Superior 


to all other oils, far purer, a much more delicate flavor 
— so infinitely better in every way that it will a de- 
. lightful surprise and a revelation to all users and lovers 
of Olive Oil. And I want every one to know this for 
themselves by sending for the sample can offered below. 


C. MASPERO’S 
Pure Olive Oil 


is the highest grade, the best, purest and finest flavored 
live Oil imported into this country. I am an expert 
in Olive Oils and | know all about them. | personally 
guarantee my Ollive Oil to be the purest and best Olive 
il that money can buy. 
Packed in cans and bottles. 
Cans — 1-gal. $3.00, % gal. $1.60, % gal. 85c. 


SPECIAL OFFER — Siaspero's Pure 
Olive Oil I will send a full pint can to any ad- 
dress, EXPRESS PREPAID, on receipt of 60 cents 


C. Maspero, Importer, Dept. L, 333 Greenwich St., N.Y. 
(Pure Food Specialist.) Est. 1867 





























Dainty French Laces 
Let us send you samples ot newest importa- 
tions of choicest Valenciennes, Mechlin and 
Maltese laces, Daintiest patterns for gowns, 
lingerie, trousseaux, children’s wear, etc., sold 

direct to you at actual importer’s prices. 


50 SAMPLES FREE 


Edges and insertions tomatch. Save money— get 
new designs not foundin stores. Don’t delay, send 
now and make selections at your leisure. Please 














enclose 2 cent stamp for postage. 
rr Lace Co., Importers, Dept. K, Decatur, Ill. J 





























A Snow Ba 





ttleship 


A New Idea for a Boys’ Snow Fight: By A. Neely Hall 


Author of “The Boy Craftsman” 


Drawings by the Author and Norman P. Hall 





SNOW battleship is, 
in construction, 
really a snow fort, 

with the addition of turrets, 
conning-tower, funnels, 
mast and fighting-tops. 
This extra equipment is 
easy to make and adds 
greatly to the sport of a 
snow fight. A little carpen- 
ter work is necessary, but 
this is simple to do, and all 
sawing and a good portion 
of the nailing may be done 
indoors. The pieces may be 
carried to the spot on which 
you are going to build the 
ship and set in place. 

The central portion of 
the ship, directly below the 
conning-tower and known 
as the “central station,”’ re- 








two-by-four in each (Figure 
4), and bore a hole in the 
centre large enough for the 
mast toslipthrough. Tack 
a four-inch rim of card- 
board around the hoops 
and cover the bottoms with 
the same material (Figures 
5 and 6). Wire pieces of 
broom-handle to the cross- 
pieces for rapid-fire guns 
(Figure 5). ‘The fighting- 
tops should be supported 
upon trestle-trees— two 
blocks of wood tied or 
nailed to the mast (Figure 
6). Fasten the upper top 
three feet below the mast- 
head and the lower one two 
feet six inches below that. 
The crosstree should be 
ae twenty-four inches long; 








quires a framework such as 
is shown in Figurer. Out 
of any boards you can get 
make two frames similar to that shown in Figure 2, driving three or 
four nails through each corner and clinching their ends. Cut two boards 
three feet six inches long for the crosspieces E and F, and enough pieces 
of the same length with which to roof the top of the framework. 

On the site selected for the battleship set up the two frames as shown 
in Figure 1; fasten the crosspieces E and F between them two feet 



































“The ‘Torpedo-Boats’ Furnish the Only Means of Attack at Close Range” 


tie it securely at its centre 
to the mast at J (Figure 3). 
Make a coach-whip pen- 
nant out of wrapping-paper or cloth to fly from the masthead, and, to 
one of the two maststays, which should be fastened to the masthead 
and to the ends of the crosstree, fasten three or four paper signal flags 
(Figure 3). Run the end of the mast eighteen inches into the wall of 
the conning-tower and tie the ends of the maststays to stakes driven 
into the snow. Make a Union Jack for the bow and a National 
ensign for the stern, tacking them upon sticks for staffs. 


3 a : =~ HE construction of the funnels is shown in Figure 7. Unfasten four 
T barrel-hoops and make them twelve inches in diameter, and cut 
twelve sticks three feet six inches long. Nail the sticks to the inside 
ry Pe ae A face of the hoops (Figure 7), then cover the framework with heavy 
v/ / , . . . 

Ah f S peng gp yp a funnels _— caged cog cars Ae Fig- 
ar, = ure 3, and pack enough snow aroun eir bases to ho em in 

Vj 4 FG - poultions. Swvevine elbows will do nicely for the ventilators. 
: . fae Stovepipe or pieces of fence-posts may be used for your main- 
p a a ———— battery guns, two of which should be placed in each turret. Cut three 
< : }—2 ee eg eight-inch portholes in the sides of the hull for peepholes, and 
——= ll aa Sn, make four depressions or recesses, as shown, for the guns of the 

— Pe — ear, +7 secondary battery, which may be pieces of broom-handle. 
= a ee eee Figure 3 shows the interior of your ship while in action. This 
= es : a tad illustration will suggest the arrangement of ammunition stores, the 


Figure 1— Framework of the Central Station 


above the ground and nail roof board G in place; leave a space of 
twenty-two inches for the conning-tower, then roof the rest of the top 
with the boards you have cut for the purpose (Figure r). 


F THERE is plenty of snow build the hulls of your battleships alike 
on both sides, but if there is not enough to do this set the frame- 
works against a fence or wall and build only one side. 

Figure 1 shows how the hull should be marked out in the snow with 
the sides converging toward the bow and stern. The inside of the bow 
should be about seven feet from the central station framework, the 

inside of the stern about 

four feet from the 
framework. The illus- 
meLoue %. tration shows the stern 
end of the hull partly 
built up, and by this 
you will see how the 
sides should taper from 
a thick base to a thinner 








A B wall at the top. 

= The inside of the 
2 g walls should be straight, 
z ° so as not to make the 
* * inside space too small, 





but you will find it much 

> of easier to build the wall 
roughly and then fin- 
ish it off with a shovel 
afterward. 

Set a barrel in the bow for a torpedo tube (Figure 3), and when 
the sides have reached a height of thirty inches set the ends of a 
four-foot board in them two feet forward of the central station (see H, 
Figure 3) upon which to build the forward turret; at the same height 
set two or three boards into the walls inside the framework, at I 
(Figure 3), for the conning-tower platform. Build up the sides of the 
hull to a height of three feet six inches, and inclose the framework of 
the central station with a five-inch wall of snow, leaving a passage 
fore and aft below crosspieces E and F (Figure 3) wide enough to 
crawl through. Offset the wall above the hull a trifle. Cover the top 
of the central station (the 
superstructure deck) with 
enough snow to hide the 
boards. Build the wall of | 
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Figure 2— Make Two Frames Like This 


inches above the super- 
structure deck (Figure 3), 


the conning-tower twelve 
my 


and that of the forward tur- 
ret twelve inches above the "|. @ 


sides of the hull; build the 
’midship turret on to the side 
of the ship. The shaping 





a 


ry 
v 


of the conning-tower and es 
turrets can be done with a m4 

; te 
shovel or a shingle. To 1 


a! 


lessen the apparent height of 
the hull bank snow around 
the base (Figure 3). 





idea being to keep the main supply of snowballs in baskets and 
boxes in the central station—the magazine—and from these to fill 
the pockets and baskets in the turrets and on the deck. 

The captain of the ship, whom you must choose beforehand, will 
command from the conning-tower (Figure 3), and must appoint the 
other men to their re- 
spective places on the 
forward deck, in the 
forward turret, the 
central station and 
aft. He also selects 
the boy “torpedo 
boats.” 

Certain rules must 
be observed in a snow 
fight, just as in any 
other game, and the 
rules for a naval bat- 
tle will differ some- 
what from those of 
an ordinary snow-fort 
battle. The main 
object of this game 
is to inflict as much 
damage as possible 
upon theenemy’sship 
(nothing but snow- 
balls being allowed), 
and to capture and 
sink the “torpedo 
boats.” <A battleship 
is sunk if its mast 
is knocked to the 
ground. If neither Figures 4,5 and 6—Construc Figure 7— Frame- 
ship is badly disabled tion of the Fighting-Tops work of Funnels 
when it is necessary : 
to discontinue action for any reason a white flag of truce should be 
displayed by each side, and during this period of truce you can repair 
your ship. The paper-covered funnels, the fighting-tops and the 
signal flags will be damaged the most and will have a fine battered 
appearance. ‘These may easily be removed, carried indoors and 
repaired in a few minutes. 






































Figure 6 








N THIS kind of snow fight 

good marksmanship 
counts for more than 
strength, and the small boy 
with an accurate aim is as 
valuable a man as his big 
brother. 

The ‘“‘torpedo boats” fur- 
nish the only means of attack 
at close range. Each side 
should have two of these— 
two boys, who must each 
wear a small flag stuck in his 
cap, as shown in the first 
illustration. The “torpedo 
boats” may not fire upon 
one another, but if the flag is 
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A lamp-chim- 
ney without a 
name is one 
that the maker 
cannot trust. 
Why should 
you trust it? 
MACBETH’S 
Pearl Glass 
Chimney fits 
perfectly, can 
always be 
trusted to do 
several things 
that no hastily 
made chimney, of 
common glass, can 
possibly do. And 
I put my name on 
it. It burns all of 
the oil—does not 
turn a lot of it into 
smell. It lets all 
the light through, 
because it is per- 
fectly clear. It never 
breaks from heat. 





My Lamp-Chimney Catalogue is full of prac- 
tical suggestions about lamps and chimneys and 
wicks and oils, and how to keep them in order. 
It tells which chimney will give the best light 
on every kind of lamp. It saves a great deal 
of bother and money. I gladly mail it, free, to 
anyone who writes for it. Address 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 























Made of layer upon layer of downy 
Ostermoor sheets, pure, antiseptically 
clean and vermin-proof. No decaying 
animal hair. Nolumps. No remaking. 


Write for Our Free Book, 
“The Test of Time” 


144 pages—a treatise on sleep, insomnia, beds of all 
periods, etc. It will be well 
worth your while. 





MATTRESSES COST The Ostermoor is sold 
Express Prepaid by mail or through 2500 
4A ft. 6 in., 45 Ibs $15. 00 Ostermoor dealers. 
4 4 i .ook fc ame Os 100) 
; . 6 in = - Sg a pater a maanees. "yan 
3 ft. 30 Ibs. 10. 


dealer wili not supply, write 


: 10.00] tous. 


All ft. 3 in. long | 117 Elizabeth St., New York 
In two parts, 50c. extra | Canada: Alaska Feather & 
Down Co., Ltd., Montreal 




























loses all its disagree- 
able features, is easily, 
quickly and perfectly 
cleansed, and the 
hands never touch the 
soiled water, when 
done in 








The Cuneen Sanitary Washer 


Placed over closet bowl (see picture) or over pail. Fills 
by pressure from hot or cold water faucet, drains automatically 
into bowl. Washing done by turning crank —setting up, 
washing and taking down done in a few minutes. Hands 
never touch water wfz/ perfectly cleansed. 


Money Returned If Washer Is Not Satisfactory 


Light weight, porcelain inside and out, all metal parts of 
nickel plated brass. Simple, cannot injure fabric, nothing 
to get out of order, a child can operate it. 
Send for Free Booklet which tells all about 
washer, with pictures and prices, and explains its 
usefulness in every home where there is a baby. 
INTERNATIONAL SANITARY MFG. CO. 
Box 499 B, Port Chester, N.Y. 











CLASS PINS cassis 


For Society or Lodge — College or School 








Factory to you. Made to order in any style or material. 
Read this offer. Either of the two styles here illustrated, 
enameled in one or two colors and showing any 







knocked from the hat of one 
boy and the ‘torpedo boat”’ 





HE mast should be about a of the enemy reaches him maaan Se Semone but not more than shown 
eleven feet long, and can before he can replace his flag ~ Silver Plate $1.00 doz. 
, be made by splicing together he is to be considered cap- ~ < 10¢ 
a couple of curtain or clothes tured, sunk and out of the “a, Sterling Silver $2.50 doz. 
poles. game until his side captures FREE — our new and handsomely illustrated 
For the fi g htin | to ps catalog — shows new styles in gold and silver. 


an enemy’s “torpedo boat,” 


when an exchange may be 
Figure 3 —The Battleship in Action effected. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Celluloid Buttons 
and Ribbon Badges at right prices. Special 
designs and estimates free. 

Bastian Bros.Co., 3 South Ave. ,Rochester,N.Y. 


(Figure 6) take two barrel- 
hoops, fasten a piece of 




















What Other Women Have Found Out 


This department is an ‘‘ Exchange”’ of ideas: of any helpful hint, whether it concerns the family, the kitchen, the nursery, sewing-room, 
or any other part of the house—to which any JOURNAL reader is cordially invited to contribute. 
idea accepted. 


A crisp new dollar bill is paid for any 


But no manuscripts can be returned; unused ones will be destroyed. Write very briefly: just the hint itself, to 


The Editor of ‘‘ THE JOURNAL’s Exchange,’’ THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 
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Putting Away “Left-Overs ” 


Fasten Small Brass Rings on Mittens 


Keep in the Attic a Charity Box 


A Tray-Cloth for a Child 


To Protect Window-Curtains from Rain 


try this simple device, which not only 
shields the curtains, but also serves as a 
good ventilator: Secure a half-inch board 
about twelve or fourteen inches wide and 
as long as is required to fit snugly between 
the side casings of the window. In the 
upper corners of the board have screw- 
eyes, one on each end. On each side of the 
window casing put a screweye, in which tie 
cords about two feet long, and on the ends 
of the cords tie small hooks. Ordinarily, 
these cords hang down by the side of the 
window and are concealed by the curtains. 
The board may be kept out of sight also. When ready for use 
the hooks on the cords fit into the screweyes on the sides of the 
board, and the board is tilted back from the window. The window 
may then be opened as wide as the board is high. The slanting of 
the board pushes back the curtains and, while allowing air to enter, 
prevents the rain or snow from coming intothe room. A. E.C 














in Fireproof Bowls 


will save the washing of many extra dishes. Pretty Japanese 
bowls may be bought, in which small portions, left over and 
worth serving again, may be put when first taken from the table. 
In these same bowls the food may be reheated and served. M. 


To Keep Evening Gloves Clean in a Street Car or Train 


draw a pair of loose white silk or lisle gloves over the kid. The 
outer gloves may be easily drawn off and slipped into the muff or 
coat pocket. A. L. B. 


For the Littke Boys Who Wear Wash Suits All Winter 


make a pair of flannel or cloth bloomers the same color as the 
winter coat. If these are put on when the boy is going out- 
doors they will keep him warm and also keep the wash suit clean. 
A.P.J. 


and other articles of clothing that children are apt to throw around 

carelessly; then have hooks placed within easy reach of the 

children, and there will be no excuse for leaving the garments 

wherever they happen to fall. 

a Hot-Water Bag When Pipes are Frozen Up 

and you may be able to open the passage with far less trouble 

than by pouring hot water over the pipes, and just as quickly, too. 
‘ JUNIOR. 

Snow Sprinkled on Rugs 


and swept off before it has a chance to melt will clean the rugs in a 
very satisfactory way. M. 


A Woman May Prevent a Hat from Being Crushed 


by placing it upon a tumbler on the closet shelf or in the hat-box. 
By following this plan the trimming will also be kept fresh under 
the brim. BETTY. 


Repairing the Christmas Toys 


perhaps may already be necessary, as many are fastened together 
with small nails or glue. If a few well-placed screws are now 
added, the life of a cart, doll’s carriage or house may be doubled. 
NEw JERSEY. 


where outgrown clothes, old toys, or other articles past house- 
hold use may be placed. When a call comes for some article of 
clothing there will be no necessity to hunt all over the house for 
something to give away. Mi bas Bs 


A Veil for a Sweeping-Cap 


is more becoming than the ordinary sweeping-cap or a duster 
tied over the hair, and is much less conspicuous. If of the same 
color as the hair it may be hardly noticeable. F. B. 


If Sunday Cannot be a Day of Rest 


for a busy housewife who finds it impossible, with the family all at 
home, to do without the usual dinner, let her try so to adjust 
her work during the week that some other day may be her 
“seventh day.” In this way she can get refreshed to do her part 
on Sunday. A SUBSCRIBER. 


A Short Hatpin is Useful at the Sewing-Machine 


as with it one can guide and place the work. Keep the hatpin in 
the sewing-machine drawer. Mrs. W. F. T 


To Protect a Polished Dining-Table from Hot Dishes 


especially when the table is to be used without a cloth, the asbestos 
stove-lids which sell for a small sum will prove to be excellent. 
Cut off the tin rim of the mat and cover the asbestos with two 
thicknesses of linen. BH. N. A. 


Pretty Comforters May be Kept Clean 


by making a case about fourteen inches wide of dotted Swiss, or 
any other washable material, to slip over the end used at the head 
of the bed. Finish the edge that comes across the comforter with 
a ruffle; or feather-stitch the hem and baste the slip to the com- 
forter. This slip may be easily taken off and laundered. 
MONTANA. 


may be made in this way: Fold a table-napkin (if possible, match- 
ing the tablecloth) once through the centre, so that it shall be 
oblong in shape. Cut a piece of white oilcloth of the same shape, 
but two inches shorter and one inch narrower. Tay the piece of 
oilcloth between the folds of the napkin and you will have a 
reversible and very practical tray-cloth. As spots cannot pene- 
trate the oilcloth, one side of the tray-cloth will be fresh and ready 
for use when the first side gets soiled. Mrs. C. D. 


A Small Rug for the Sewing-Machine 


made to fit the treadles, will keep the feet warm when res the 
machine in cold weather. Mrs. E. E. 


When Making Comforters for the Beds 


it is an excellent plan to use mosquito netting as the first cover to 
inclose the cotton batting; tacking it in place as usual, and then 
putting on the pretty outside cover, tying this on with narrow 
ribbon. When the outside cover becomes soiled it is an easy 
matter to remove it and have it washed. BUFFALO. 


Making Children’s Night-Drawers with Feet 


is not a very easy matter. One mother has solved the difficulty by 
using the feet of stockings. She cuts the stockings—those that 
have been worn out at the knees—well above the ankles, and hems 
the drawers to ankle length. The stocking feet are then basted to 
the drawers, or attached by buttons and buttonholes, and taken 
off to be washed separately. * Mars. H. J. 


One Way to Keep Children Covered at Nisht 


is to take two pieces of elastic about half an inch to an inch wide 
and about six inches long, and fasten one end of each piece with 
safety-pins to the sides of the mattress near the head of the bed. 
Fasten the other ends, also with safety-pins, to the bed coverings 
on each side. There is so much “give” to the elastic that the 
sheets will not be torn by the safety-pins, as they would if they 
were pinned directly to the mattress. M. W. P. 


A Notebook, Pencil and Scissors 


attached to a belt by tapes will be of great service to the busy 
housewife, saving time, and preventing many things from being 
forgotten. The advantages of each article are too many to 
enumerate, but a trial will prove the usefulness of this plan. 


To Protect Children’s Stockings A.M. C. 


when the little folks are playing on the floor in winter it is a good 
plan to cut the whole parts from old stockings, as between the 
ankle and knee, and slip these “‘ caps” over the regular stockings. 
This will prevent the knees of good stockings from wearing out so 
fast. Mrs. H. D. G.N. 


Clothespins Will Keep the Window from Rattling 


if they are split in two, and one piece used as a wedge for each 
frame. If they are painted white, and fitted with a screweye in 
each head, they may be hung on a hook by the window, and be 
always ready for service. Bs 


Using a Shoe-Horn to Put on Children’s Rubbers 


will be found an easy way to accomplish what is often a difficult 
task. The mother’s fingers and temper will be less tried. 


To Help the Bread to Rise in Winter G. C. H. 


a hot-water bag will be found convenient. Fill the bag with hot 
water and place it under the covered bread-pan, finally covering 
all with an old blanket. Two flatirons, heated, and put on each 
side of the bread-pan (covering all as before), may take the place of 
the water-bag. BE. M. €. i. 


To Ventilate a Room Having Double Windows that Do Not Open 


bore a number of holes in the lower edge of the outer window- 
frame and fit the holes with cork stoppers. The inner window 
may then be raised and the corks taken out to admit fresh air. 


For Marking the Tufting of Comforters A. C. H. 


the following plan is a good one: Get cheap unbleached cotton 
cloth and make a square as large as the comforter or “puff” is to 
be; then pin this smoothly to the floor and mark it in squares or 
diamonds with pencil or colored chalk. Take it up, and cut out a 
piece about the size of a nickel where the lines cross. Do this by 
folding each one, and do it carefully. Now put your pretty 
cheesecloth or silkoline on a frame, as usual, and after putting 
the marker over it, and pinning it carefully, tie through the holes. 
If the material is light it is kept clean, as the marker will roll up 
as the puff is rolled. The marker will last for years when once 
made. r Mrs. R. 
To Protect Mattresses from Being Marked by Wire Springs 

stretch a piece of ticking over the springs, hemming the ticking at 
the ends, and fastening it to the springs with strong safety-pins. 
This will save much wear on the mattress. Mrs. W. 


Kitchen Work is Not a Bar to Mental Improvement 


as the following idea of a JoURNAL reader will prove: ‘‘I have 
gained quite a little useful information the past year while attend- 
ing to my kitchen duties. Inthe first place, I put amap of my own 
State over the sink, and without realizing the time spent I became 
very familiar with it. After that I pinned up pieces of good poetry, 
the names of the Presidents, pictures of famous people or paint- 
ings, or anything I wished to know about, but could not spare the 
time to sit down to study.” N.S. 


Flour Will Cleanse the White Bearskin Coats 


that so many little children wear in winter, or the white Angora 
caps and mittens. Rub the flour well into the garments, as if it 
were soap, and then shake the coat or cap outdoors, to get all 
the flour out of it. It may be necessary to repeat the process if the 
clothes are much soiled, but if they are given this dry cleaning 
often they will be easily kept in order. A YounG MOTHER. 


Ordinary Clothes-Hangers Covered with Raffia 


put on in buttonhole-stitch will make a dainty gift from a girl 
to a friend. They never get any rust upon delicate material, as 
metal hangers sometimes do, and are also pretty to see. Finish 
each with a bow of ribbon. Mrs. H. B. M. 


Use Three Dish-Mops When Washing Dishes 


one for the glass and silver, one for the china, and one for the pots 
and pans. Keep them separated, or mark them in some way. 
These little mops may be bought for five or ten cents each, and 
their use will keep the hands in better condition. 

A CoLorADO RANCH WoMAN. 


A Help in Hanging Clothes to Dry in Cold Weather 


is to have at hand a folding clotheshorse, with rope instead of 
wooden bars, to connect the wooden standards. All the small 
articles of clothing may be pinned to the rope with clothespins 
in the house, and the clotheshorse taken outdoors and placed 
in the sunshine. When the clothing is dry the horse may be 
brought indoors and the articles taken off. 

Another way is to have in the kitchen two hooks to which to 
fasten a piece of clothesline, having a loop at each end. Out- 
doors have hooks on posts exactly the same distance apart as those 
in the house. Put up the line indoors and hang up the clothes; 
then take it down, carry it out in a basket, and put the line, with 
the clothes still pinned to it, over the outdoor hooks. Do not 
have the line too long or it will be too heavy to carry when the 
garments are wet. 
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Would you like 
to make money in an 
easy, pleasant way 
during your spare time? 


E WANT a reliable woman 

to act as our agent in every 

locality where we have none, 

and we will give her the ex- 
clusive rights for herterritory. 

Youneed not devoteany stated 

time to the work. Just show our 

samples to your friends, forward 

their orders to us, deliv er their 

oods,keep your commission money 

ory ourself and send us the balance. 

We are large importers and dealers 

in wash goods for ladies’ shirt waists, chil- 

dren’s dresses, men’s shirts,etc. At present 
we have samples of 900 different patterns. 
It costs you nothing to start as our agent, 

for we furnish you, free, samples and a case 

for them. 

Drop us a line, and we will be glad to give 
you further details —amount of commission, 
etc. Bethe first to write from your locality. 


The W. H. Wilcox Co., Binghamton, N.Y. 

















ROSY CHEEKS 


When a little maid is colorless, 
backward and quiet, you may be sure her 
food is not nourishing her. Try giving her 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S } 


EXTRACT OF BEEF | 


in warm milk every day; she will soon be the | 
frisky, rosy-cheeked chatterbox that every 





mother worships. aie 
lato Y teaspoonful of.Liebig to % 





pint of milk. 





Crap Italian Towels and Linens 


are hand woven, grass 
bleached, improve 
with use, absorb 
moisture, will never 
become linty and pro- 
duce just enough 
friction. 

Fringe is made by drawing 
threads from body of linen 
and does not tangle or mat. 

Wear for years with con- 
stant use, therefore are very 
economical. Are exclusive 
and thoroughly satisfactory. 

Dress Linens —reason- 
able, durable, improve with 
use, do not become linty 
and will not muss or wrinkle 
like linen that requires 
starching. Colored linen 
in different shades. 

Hand Embroidered linen 
centerpieces, table linen, 
napkins, doylies, bureau 
scarfs, handkerchiefs, col- 
lars, cuffs, belts, bed linen, 
spreads, shirt waists and 
gowns. 

Laces which in designs 
and all other respects are a 
trifle different from those 
which one is accustomed to 
purchasing. 

The only linen firm in the country that for years has maintained 
instead of increasing the selling price of their product. 

Illustrated booklet on request, samples on receipt of stamps 


THE JOHN M. CRAPO LINEN STORE 
55 Maiden Lane, Albany, N.Y. Summer Store: Bar Harbor, Me. 






















Sensiblewomen like 
comfort in 
their shoes 
as well as 
style and the 
demand fora 
shoe like this 
is growing. 


Hub Gore 
Fabric 


is the only elastic 
fabric used in 
shoes (see side 
panels) which is 
guaranteed ‘o out- 
wear the shoe See 
to it that it is Hub 
Gore. 


Hub Gore Makers 
Boston, Mass. 


CTS. Moonlight Sonata . BEETHOVEN 
PER Cardinal March . . STONE 
COPY My Orinoco Nell (Vocal) - STORY 


Write for our FREE catalog of 5000 Publications. 





















THE CADILLAC MUSIC CO., R 32, 53 W. 24th St., New York 
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Designs by 


Mrs. Herbert N. Curtis 


HE problem of 

window-curtains is 
one of lively interest to 
most housekeepers who 
are trying to get pretty, 
decorative effects with 
little expense and 
trouble. Thedrawings 
on this page, showing 
curtains of thin mate- 
rials with designs in 
color, may prove sug- 
gestive to the woman 
of ingenuity and artistic 
ideas. They are none 
of them beyond the 
possibility of the slim- 
mest purse, yet all are 
in the best taste. 













































Drawings by 


Ernest Howard Yardley 


LL the curtains 
illustrated on this 
page are planned for 
such dainty and inex- 
pensive stuffs as Swiss, 
muslin,scrim andlinen. 
The designs suggested, 
while exceedingly 
effective, are simple 
enough, and can be 
done in most instances 
bystenciling intheordi- 
nary way, by embroid- 
eringincoloredcottons, 
or by a combination of 
thetwomediums. The 
designs may be adapted 
to suit various types 
and sizes of curtain. 





ELIGHTFULLY “‘ summery ”’ are these curtains of unbleached muslin with a repeated grape 

design stenciled in purple, green and brown, and then outlined in cotton to bring out the figures. 

The “ demi-lune ’’ above —a straight piece of goods bearing the design and shirred into shape — 
is not the least attractive part of the scheme of draping this window. 
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N DELFT-BLUE, this curtain might have 

come from a Holland window. Its hem, turned 
up on the right side, is secured by French knots. 
The border design is stenciled, and the edging 
is a fringe of blue cotton tied through holes 
punched with a stiletto. 





OLONIAL ideas are suggested in the cur- 

tains above, showing what decorative 
effects can be gained by simple, harmonious 
means. On plain muslin a scalloped edge is 
worked with green cotton in buttonhole-stitch 
over padding, finished with solid dots. 
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ATURAL-COLORED linen 

is usedin the curtain above, 

and a double border is cleverly 

plannedon a motif of pine-cones, 

stenciled and outlined in browns 

and greens. As the pine-cones are 

rather large this design should 
not be used for a small window. 


FS the curtain on the left use 
Swiss with plain, round dots 
far apart. The two-inch hem is 
turned on the right side and 
couched down. Above it is a 
border of daisies in yellow cotton, 
their centres being formed by the 
dots in the material. 


N THE right is a delightful 
curtain to be developed in 
blue net — a dull blue that will be 
softened ratherthan intensified by 
the lightthat comes through. The 
only decoration is a border com- 
posed of a delicate band of silver 
gimp above a two-inch hem. 


D-FASHIONED scrim has been used with 

excellent effectin thecurtains above. The 
embroidery is in cross-stitch and heavy outline, 
blue and green in harmonious tones being com- 
bined. Before embroidering, the circles should 
be penciled with a spool-end as guide. 
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N EXCEEDINGLY graceful pattern to be 

embroidered on white muslin. The motif 

is the wild rose, conventionalized and set on 

tall green vines. The blossoms are done ina 

soft tone of pink silk, and a green edging runs 
all the way around the curtain. 
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The China 
known 


since 1840 


as 


avilan 
hina 


Is stamped under 
each piece 


in green underglaze 


il 
Qornang 


France 


The decorated 
China has an ad- 


ditional stamp 


in red on the glaze 


niand, 
a 4a, 
Limoges 























PEQUOT 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


Sheets 





and 
Pillow Cases 
us ook for All be nn and Always 
Trade Mark the Shield 


Manufactured by the 


NAUMKEAG 
Steam Cotton Company 


Incorporated 1839 
SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS 
‘THs cotton has a great reputation for 
STRENGTH and DURABILITY and 
can be obtained either made up in Sheets 
and Pillow Cases or by the yard. 
ONCE USED —ALWAYS USED. Ask your dealer for them. 


PARKER, WILDER & COMPANY 





Boston and New York 






















300 pages, and 
tull of interest- 
ing and instructive hints for 
those who paint and draw. 
Lowest prices ever quoted for high 
grade supplies. Send for it now if 
interested. Be sure to write Dept. L. 
HIRSHBERG ART CO. 


334 N. Howard Street 
Baltimore, Md. 















Women Earn Money 


A COMFORTABLE INCOME AT 
HOME BY STAMPING LINENS. 


Here's a chance to earn money and do the work in your own 
home — Learn to stamp linens for embroidery. No expense 
except for patterns. Our large illustrated catalog of patterns 
and materials, with suggestions on how to make money, sent 
anywhere for 10c in stamps. 


McCALL-CURLEY CO., Memphis, Tenn. 




















Mother-Stories 


A Page of the Best Stories that-Mothers Can Tell Their 


Children 


Edited by Laura E. Richards 


The New Leaf 


- ae 7) HY are you crying, Little Cat?” 
_ asked Little Dog. 


“Because my paws are so cold!” 
said Little Cat. “I have been digging in 
the snow and I cannot find one.” 

“One what?” asked Little Dog. 

“One new leaf.” 

“What do you want of a new leaf?” 

“T want to turn it over, but there just 
aren’t any to turn.” 

“Of course there aren’t!’”’ said Little 
Dog. “It is winter.” 
ce = meen “But Little Girl is going to find one,” 

said Little Cat. ‘I heard her mother say 
to her, ‘You really must turn over a new leaf!’ and she said, ‘I truth- 
fully will, Mamma!’ and when Little Girl says she truthfully will she 
always does. Then her mother kissed her, and said everybody had 
to turn over new leaves now, and she had some of her own to turn, so 
she knew just how it was. The door shut then—on the tip of my tail, 
too—and I heard no more; but what do you suppose it means ?” 

Little Dog shook his head. ‘We must ask somebody,” he said. 
“Let me see! Great Old Dog is out for a walk, and Crosspatch 
Parrot bit me the last time I asked her a question.” 

“T know,” said Little Cat. ‘“‘We will ask Old Cat in the Barn. 
She knows a good many things, and if she isn’t catching rats—but she 
generally is—she will tell us.” 

They found Old Cat in the Barn sitting on a truss of hay, washing 
herself. She listened to Little Cat’s story, and her green eyes twinkled. 

“So you have been looking for new leaves under the snow!”’ she 
said. 

“Yes,” said Little Cat. ‘First I looked on the trees, and there 
weren’t any there; so I thought it must be leaves of plants and things, 
so I scratched and dug till my poor paws were almost quite frozen, 
but not one single scrap of a leaf could I find.” 

“ Fffff!”? said Old Cat in the Barn. ‘This barn is full of ’em!” 

“Full of leaves!” cried Little Cat and Little Dog together. ‘“‘ What 
can you mean, Old Cat? We don’t call hay leaves!” 

“How many rats have you caught this week ?”’ asked Old Cat, turn- 
ing to Little Dog. 

“None!” said Little Dog. ‘The last rat I caught bit me horridly; 
besides, they are odious, vulgar beasts, and I don’t care to have any- 
thing to do with them.” 

“Fffff!” said Old Cat. ‘Little Cat, how many mice have you 
caught in the kitchen this week ?” 

Little Cat hung her head. “I haven’t caught any,” she said. “I 
don’t care for mice, the flavor is too strong; I like cream better.” 

“ Ffffff! grrrr-yow!’’ said Old Cat; her green eyes shot out sparks, 
and her fur began to stand up. ‘‘ Now, you two, listen to me! Why 
do you think the Big People keep you? Because you are soft and 
pretty and foolish? Not at all! They keep you because you are 
supposed to be useful. Your mother, Little Cat, was a hard-working, 
self-respecting mouser, who caught her daily mouse as regularly as 
she ate her daily bread and milk. Your father, Little Dog, hunted 
rats with me in this barn as long as he had legs to stand upon, and 
between us we kept the place in tolerable order. Great Old Dog can- 
not be expected to hunt at his age, and besides, he is too big; one might 
as well hunt with an ox. But since your parents died you two lazy 
children have done next to nothing, and what is the consequence? I 
am worked to skin and bone, and the mice are all over the house; I 
heard Cook say so. Mind what I say; no creature, with four legs or 
two, is worth his salt unless he earns it, in one way or another. Now, 
what have you to say for yourselves ?” 

“Miaouw!” said Little Cat. ‘I am very sorry, Old Cat.” 

“Yap! Y ap!” s said Little Dog. “I am sorry too, Old Cat.” 

“Very well!’’ said Old Cat in the Barn. ‘Then turn over a new 
leaf!’ 

“Miaouw!” “Yap!” “That is just what we want to do!” said 
Little Cat and Little Dog together; “but we can’t find any.” 

“The fact is,’”’ said Old Cat in the Barn, “it is one of the foolish 
ways of speaking that the Big People have. It just means, stop being 
bad and begin to be good. Now do you see?” 

“Prrr!’ said Little Cat; “‘now I see. I will go and catch a mouse 
this minute, Old Cat.” 

“Wulff!” said Little Dog; ‘TI see, too, and I will come and hunt 
rats with you, Old Cat.” 

“Prrrrrrr!” said Old Cat in the Barn. “That is right! Go to work, 
like good children, and as I may have been rather short with you 
lately I will turn over a new leaf, too, and ask you both to supper with 
me in my hay-parlor. Cook gave me the bones of the Christmas 
goose, and we will have a great feast.” —L. E. R. 
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The Littlhe Dreamer 


LITTLE boy was dreaming 
Upon his nurse’s lap, 
That the pins fell out of all the stars 
And the stars fell into his cap. 


So when the dream was over, 
What did that little boy do? 
Why, he went and looked inside his cap, 
And found it wasn’t true. 
—NuRSERY NONSENSE. 


A New Year's Festival for the Pigeons and Birds 


E HAD been taught from earliest childhood to feed and protect 

all creatures, and never to waste any food that might relieve 
the hunger of any animal or fowl. It has always been the custom 
in our home to purchase several hundred pounds of grain in the 
autumn with which to feed the many birds that came to seek food 
and shelter at our place. They were regularly fed throughout the 
winter, but when it was very cold or stormy extra portions were 
placed on dry boards or carpet in sheltered places. Many hungry 
pigeons came, too, and a pair of red squirrels—a noteworthy fact 
is that the utmost harmony prevailed among all. 

One Christmas we decided to have our Christmas tree in the dining- 
room; the tree could be seen plainly from the part of the yard reserved 
for the birds’ shelter. There was snow on the ground, and it was bitterly 
cold. The Christmas feast had been thoroughly enjoyed by our little 
feathered friends, but we noticed that several pigeons and birds came 
regularly to sit on the window-sills of the dining-room, seeming to 
admire the tree. Thinking there might be some other reason for 
their behavior we moved the tree out of range of those windows 
to the north window. Soon the pigeons were peering in at that 


window. Many times in the course of the day and for several days 
they came, bringing others, to gaze patiently and admiringly at the 
strange, bright tree. 

If those dear little creatures liked a Christmas tree they must have 
one for their New Year’s Festival. We wished to make the holidays 
a time of gladness for all hungry or homeless creatures that came to us. 

A large piece of oilcloth was placed on the ground to keep the food 
dry from the bottom, and on this we put clean, firm pieces of carpet 
and dry boards to relieve the cold surface; a variety of grains, mostly 
wheat and cracked corn, and quantities of hayseed were spread on this 
platform, and large dishes of water from which the chill had been taken 
—not only to drink, but pigeons often bathe in the coldest weather 
if they have a sunny place, and it is interesting to see them enjoy 
a bath. 

Pigeons and birds are extremely fond of cake and meat, hence we 
baked plain cake and boiled meat until tender, cooking the bones, too, 
for they greatly enjoy pecking the meat and fat from bones. 

All this food was placed so that each could get its share. A space 
was filled with nuts for the two frisky little red squirrels. 

The tree was trimmed with enough glittering ornaments to make it 
very bright when in the sunlight—it was decorated very much like 
our own Christmas tree. 

New Year’s Day proved to be a gloriously beautiful day, the sun 
shone brightly and it had grown warmer. The guests came early, and 
during the day many came whom we had not seen during the early 
part of the winter; some flew away after feasting, only to return with 
others. It was in every sense a festivai, and delightful to watch 
them—ten different kinds of wild birds, hundreds of them, and sixty- 
five pigeons, all colors, from the snowy “fantail” to a pair of sombre 
black. All mingled without fear, all ate their fill, and all chirped 
merrily or cooed contentedly. At first some seemed timid at sight 
of that strange, dazzling tree, but soon lost their fear when others, 
who had admired the one in the house, approached with confidence, 
and in many ways showed their delight. 

The festival continued a week. The tree was left until a heavy 
storm came on, when the birds’ food was placed where it was sheltered 
from the snow, sleet and wind. 

Thus the New Year’s Festival for the Pigeons and Birds proved a 
happy success. Will you who read this give some thought to God’s 
creatures? Protect and feed them not only at Christmastide, but 
give them a little holiday cheer each day of the year. Your own 
heart will be filled with joy for having gladdened their hearts, and 
a great deal of good may be accomplished with food that would 
otherwise be wasted. — LENA MARGUERITE SALING. 


Saint Jodocus 


N TRIAL of his servant’s truth, 
One day came begging, as a youth 
Of humble mien, in garments poor, 
The Lord to Saint Jodocus’ door. 


“Give to him,” Saint Jodocus said. 
“Open, good steward, thy store of bread!” 
‘“‘Here’s but one loaf, my master, see, 

Left for our dog and thee and me.” 


“Yet give to him!’ the Abbot cried, 

“For us the Lord will still provide.” 
The sullen butler said no more, 
But cut the loaf in pieces four. 


“One for the Abbot, one for me, 
One for our dog, and one for thee!” 
Unkindly to the youth he said, 
And handed him his share of bread. 


Again, in semblance yet more poor, 
The Lord came to our Abbot’s door. 
“‘Give still,”? the good Jodocus said: 
““Give him my little share of bread! 
For us the good God still will care.” 
And now he gives the Abbot’s share. 


A-hungered came the Lord again, 

Nor asked he the third time in vain. 
“Give now, O steward, thy little bit! 

God will provide.”” He yielded it. 


More destitute, and blind and lame, 

The Lord for yet the fourth time came. 
“Give,”’ said Jodocus. ‘Give again. 

Doth not the dog’s piece still remain? 

For He who doth the raven feed 

Will not forget us in our need.” 


The steward gives, the beggar goes. 

Then through the air a clear voice rose: 
“Thou true disciple of thy Lord, 

Great is thy faith! Take thy reward: 

As thou believedst it should be, 

So shall it happen unto thee.” 


The steward went to the open door; 

Lo! onward, toward the nearest shore, 
Four heavy-laden ships are borne, 

With bread and fruit and wine and corn. 


He to the strand runs joyfully, 

And there no sailor can he see; 

But to the shore a white wave rolled, 

On which these words were traced in gold: 


“Four ships are sent, with large supply, 
By Him who hears the raven’s cry. 
He sends them to the Abbot good 
Who this day four times gave him food. 


“One for the good man’s self is sent, 
Another for the steward’s meant, 
One for the dog is coming in, 
One for the Sender’s needy kin.” 
—Translated by R. R. L. 


NOTE— Mrs. Richards is glad to receive from her readers any stories or poems that 
they wish to submit for use on this page; but nothing can be returned, if unavailable, 
unless a stamped, self-addressed envelope is sent. Address Mrs. Laura E. Richards, in 
care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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Any reasonable test, 
and many that would 
exceed the actual re- 
quirements, may be 

tried, and actu- 
\ ally are tried, at 
\ the factory on 


a 


\. every pair of 
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. For instance, 
ie “’ you” will 
“SQ never need to cut a 
pin in two with your 
shears, but it can be 
done without damage 
to Keen Kutter 
Shears. In quality of 
steel and temper none 
could be better —in 
perfection and perma- 
nency none so g 
The trademark on each 
pair identifies them and 


guarantees you satisfac- 
tion or your money back. 

















The same guarantee goes 
with Keen Kutter Pocket- 
knives for men and women. 


Sold for nearly 40 years 
under this mark and motto: 
“The Recollection of Quality 
Remains Long After the 
Price is Forgotten.” 
—E. C. Simmons. 
Trademark Registered. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE CO. (INC.), 
St. Louis and New York, U.S. A. 











To 
insure 

a quiet 
table 
service / 
use f 


Knitted 
Table 


For 
P adding. Free 
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DO YOU LOVE MUSIC? 
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J.W. MILLER COMPANY, Box 145, Freeport, Il. 
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Dean Hodgess New Hero Stories 
By George Hodges, D.D. 





I—The Prophet 
and the King 


NCE upona 
time,when the 
world was 

younger than it is at 
present, and people 
believed that all the 
animals could speak 
Hebrew if they only 
would, a man was rid- 
ing on an ass along a 
country road. 

Sometimes the way 
went between wide 
farmswhich stretched 
out over the flat land. 
Sometimes it lay be- 
tween vineyards, and 
had a stone wall on 
the right and on the 
left. Sometimes the 
man hastened the ass, 
striking her witha 
stick, because he had 
been sent for by the 
King and was in a 
hurry. Sometimes he 
let the ass take her 
own time, and she 
strayed now on this 
side of the road and 
now on that, cropping 
the thistles, because, 
although the man had 
been sent for by the 
King, he was not quite 
sure whether he ought 
to go or not. 








II—The Walls of 
Jericho 


HE Promised 
Land, toward 
which the Chil- 
dren of Israel were 
marching through 
King Balak’s coun- 
try, was bordered on 
that side by the River 
Jordan. The Jordan 
flows through a very 
deep valley from a 
large lake in the north 
to a large lake in the 
south. The northern 
lake is called the Sea 
of Galilee, and the 
southern lake is called 
the Dead Sea. King 
Balak’s land was be- 
side the Dead Sea; so 
when they had passed 
through that country 
they came to the river, 
and thus to the first 
place where they 
could cross over into 
the Promised Land. 
And on the other side 
of the river was a city 
called Jericho. The 
first thing to do was 
to attack Jericho. 
Moses was now 
dead, and in his place 
Joshua was the leader 
and General of Israel. 
Moses had climbed 








The man’s name 
was Balaam and the 
King’s name was Balak. They were both of them heathen—that is, 
they did not know so much about God as the Children of Israel knew. 
But God knew them, and to Balaam God sometimes spoke, and told 
him what was right and what was wrong, so that the people came to 
Balaam, even from distant lands, that he might tell them the will of 
God. Thus before a battle a General or even a King might come and 
say: “Tell me, Balaam, is God for me or against me? Shall I lose or 
win?” And Balaam would go away by himself and ask God, and God 
would speak in Balaam’s soul and teach him what to say, and Balaam 
would come back and say it. Many people thought that Balaam 
could do quite as he liked, and bless or curse as he pleased, and they 
said: “See, Balaam, here is gold and silver; come now, bless me and 
curse my enemy.” But Balaam would speak only that which the Lord 
God taught him to speak. 


DRAWN BY WALTER H. EVERETT 
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ALAK was the King of Moab. After the Children of Israel had come 
across the Red Sea out of Egypt they wandered in the wilderness 
and lived in tents till they grew strong enough to goto war. They had 
no country of their own, but they meant to take the country which God 
had promised to Abraham and Isaac and Jacob. There were already 
people living in that country, having walled cities and brave soldiers, 
and the Children of Israel had to grow very strong before they could 
hope to take it away from them. But now the time had come. The 
Children of Israel were on the march. Only one country remained to be 
crossed before they came to the Promised Land, and that was Moab. 
So Balak, King of Moab, was filled with fear, and he sent for Balaam. 
“Behold,” he said, “‘there is a people come out from Egypt; they 
cover the face of the earth, and they abide over against me. Come now, 
therefore, I pray thee, curse me this people, else shall they lick us up 
as an ox licks up the grass of the field.””, And the princes of Balak came 
to Balaam with these words. And Balaam said: “Stay here this night, 
and I will ask the Lord, and in the morning I will tell you.” So the 
princes stayed at Balaam’s house, and in the night God spoke in 
Balaam’s soul, and God said: ‘Do not go to Balak. Thou shalt not 
curse the people, for they are blessed.” And when the morning was 
come Balaam told the princes that he could not go. 

But Balak was not satisfied. He sent more princes, and they came 
to Balaam with splendid promises. And Balaam answered: “I must 
do as the Lord says. If Balak would give me his house full of silver 
and gold I cannot go beyond the word of the Lord my God to do less 
or more. But wait another night, and I will see if the Lord will speak 
again.” And that night God did speak again, and God said: ‘‘Go 
with the men, but yet the word which I shall say unto thee, that shalt 
thou do.” So in the morning he saddled his ass, and away he went with 
Balak’s princes. And thus he rode, sometimes in haste and sometimes 
in doubt, between the farms and the vineyards. 


ax 


OW Balak had gone out to meet Balaam, that he might take him to 
the top of a high hill whence he should curse the Children of 
Israel. And they two went together. And Balaam said: “I am come 
in vain. The Lord God is against you. Even as I came the ass on 
which I rode refused to go and crushed my foot against the vineyard 
wall; and the ass said: ‘Behold, there is an angel in the way,’ and 
lo, there was an angel with a drawn sword to keep me back! I cannot 
do you any good. I cannot curse the Children of Israel.” 

But Balak urged him, and on they went. And as they climbed the 
hill, at last the army of Israel came in sight, all in their goodly tents 
along the valley, as gardens by the river’s side, and as cedar trees 
beside the waters. And Balak built seven altars and offered on every 
altar a bullock and aram; and Balaam prayed amidst the altars, and 
God told him what to say, and Balaam cried aloud and blessed the 
Children of Israel. Then Balak took Balaam to another mountain, to 
the top of Pisgah, and there built seven altars and offered on every 
altar a bullock and a ram, and Balaam prayed in the midst of the 
altars, and again he cried aloud and blessed the Children of Israel. 
And so a third time, on a third mountain, from the top of Peor. 

Then Balak’s anger was kindled against Balaam, and he smote his 
hands together, and Balak said: “I called you to curse my enemies, 
and you have blessed them these three times!” And Balaam answered: 
“That is what I told you before I came. What the Lord saith, that 
will I speak.” And he blessed them a fourth time. And Balaam rose 
up and went and returned to his place, and Balak also went his way. 





NOTE—This page is the first of a new series of Biblical stories which Dean Hodges 
will write for The Journal. They will be told in such a simple way that children will 
delight in them. In the next issue two more stories will be presented. 


one day to the top of 
Mount Pisgah, to the 
high place where Balaam had stood with Balak, and there he looked 
over into the Promised Land. It lay before him, full of hills and val- 
leys, a good land and a large, with vineyards and olive trees, and streams 
of water, and walled cities. There Abraham and Isaac and Jacob 
had fed their flocks. Moses had done his great work; he had brought 
his people out of Egypt, and had given them the laws of God, and had 
made them a nation and an army, and had led them to the very 
entrance of the Promised Land. Below were the people waiting and 
waiting, as they had waited at the foot of Mount Sinai for Moses to 
come down. But this time he did not come. On the mountain-top, 
in sight of the Promised Land, he died. And Joshua took his place. 


oot 
O GENERAL JOSHUA sent two men to go as spies to Jericho. 


They were to enter very quietly into the city, without letting any- 
body know who they were, and having found out all they could they 
were to come back and report. So they went to Jericho and found a 
lodging-place, and began to look about. They saw that the town had a 
wall around it and that the gate was shut every evening as the sun went 
down. And they could see at a glance that the people were rich. But 
the men of Jericho discovered the spies and told the King, and the 
King sent to their lodging-place to take them. But the woman of the 
house, whose name was Rahab, was very good tothe spies. Her house 
was by the city wall, and on the flat roof there were stalks of flax dry- 
ing in the sun. So when the pursuers came knocking at the door 
Rahab hid the spies under the flax and sent off the pursuers on a vain 
search. And when they were gone she took a stout rope and let down 
the spies out of her window down the wall, and while the pursuers ran 
away toward the river the spies ran toward the hills, and so escaped. 

And Rahab said: “We have all heard about you here. We know 
how you came over the Red Sea, and how the Lord is with you, and we 
are all afraid. When you take the town have pity on me and on my 
father and mother, and on my brothers and sisters, and save us alive.” 
And the spies said: “Bind a scarlet line in this window by which we 
escape, and when we come back with the army of Israel we will spare 
all who are in this house.” Then they climbed down the rope, and away 
they went to the hills, where they stayed three days until the pursuit 
was over. And they returned to Joshua and said: ‘‘The Lord has 
delivered the city into our hands. They are all afraid of us.”’ 

Then Joshua sent his captains among the people to tell them what 
to do. ‘‘ The priests,” he said, ‘‘shall go down first into the river, and 
the people shall follow.” So the priests went, carrying the Ark 
of the Covenant—that is, the great chest in which were the Ten 
Commandments cut in stone, as Moses brought them down from Sinai. 
And as they went it was like the Red Sea over again. They marched 
across as if the river had been a sandy road. And inthe middle of the 
river stood the priests with the Ark till all the people were gone over. 
And they took twelve stones out of the river and built an altar with 
them on the other side, and thanked God that He had brought them at 
last into the land which He had promised to their fathers. 


ox 


HE next thing to do was to take Jericho. At first, the men of 

Jericho came out to fight, but they soon ran back and hid behind 
their walls and locked their gate. And the Children of Israel made a 
camp around the city so that nobody went out or came in. And Joshua 
said: “‘Form a procession: first the armed men, then sever priests 
with trumpets, then the Ark, and then the people. And march around 
the city. Let the priests blow their trumpets, but let all the rest of 
you keep silence. Let nobody speak a word until I tell you to shout. 
Then shall ye shout!” So they marched around the city, and the 
people of Jericho looked on from the walls in great amazement. And 
the next day they did it a second time, and the third day a third time, 
and so on for six days. 

At last, on the seventh day, the Children of Israel rose up very early, 
just as the sun came up over Mount Pisgah. And that day they went 
around the city seven times, and it came to pass at the seventh time, 
when the priests blew with the trumpets a longer and louder blast 
than ever, Joshua cried to the people: “Shout! for the Lord hath 
given you the city!” And all the people shouted with a great shout. 
And the walls fell flat, and the armed men marched in and took 
the city. Indeed, the walls were already falling that day when the 
spies climbed down over them, hand under hand, on Rahab’s rope. 
For the true walls of a city are the stout hearts of its citizens, and these 
had failed for fear. Thus the Children of Israel began the conquest of 
the Promised Land. But they spared the people who were in the house 
which had a line of scarlet bound in the window on the broken wall. 
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The Minister’s Social Helper 


Offers Suggestions to: Young People’s Mission-Study Classes 








HIS month I want to help the young people who in their church 
societies are forming classes for mission study. These classes 
are growing steadily in numbers, and it seems to me that if they 
would present their newly-acquired knowledge in attractive form to 
the members of the church as a whole they could awaken additional 
interest. In this talk I have in mind, too, women’s home and foreign 
missionary societies. People who do not know are likely to think that 
mission study is “‘dry,” but when the different mission stations are 
taken up for study—the people, their characteristics and customs; 
the political and commercial standing of the country; its need of 
missions; what has been done and what must be done—the subject 
becomes as interesting as any autobiography or book of travel. 
Social evenings arranged by these classes would win the interest at 
least of outsiders. People will always go where there is something to 
see, and any one who saw the missionary exhibition of the American 
Baptist Missionary Union at the Jamestown Exposition will under- 
stand how possible it is to put missionary knowledge into attractive 
form. A home-made exhibit is possible, and any local society can 
develop this idea. Most of the exhibits are mounted on sheets of 
gray cardboard, which cost ten cents a sheet at retail. 


Tell Your Story in Pictures 


gol of all, find out from the headquarters of your missionary 
society when your church first contributed to missions and the 
amount, then how the fund has grown every twenty-five years up to 
the present time, picturing it all by strips of white paper on gray card- 
board, like one of the charts shown above, underneath each column 
writing the year, and at the top of each column the amount given, 
making the height of the columns proportionate. The statistical 
charts here shown are fictitious and illustrated simply to show the 
idea. After this it is well to go on step by step illustrating the prog- 
ress of the work in pictures. Secure from missionary magazines 
(which every society should have) pictures of the offices and officers 
of the society; then proceed to the home work, taking one chart for 
the first missionary enterprise in this country; others for the schools 
and their work among the colored people, the mountaineers, the 
Indians; then picture the work in Alaska and the Philippines. 

Then have a chart of missionaries about to sail for foreign fields, 
following this with the progress of the work in different countries— 
Japan, China, India, Africa, and so on; showing the workers, both 
missionary and native, the schools, the pupils, the medical side as 
shown in hospitals, pictures of the idols worshiped, and what the péo- 
ple are to be saved from, the first church built, etc. 

Instructive pictures of scenes in the Orient, designed especially for 
help in mission study, may be purchased for a penny each. 

Picturesque post-cards of China, Japan and other countries may 
be obtained through resident missionaries. As it is now possible to 
purchase postage coupons at six cents each, which the missionary 
can have cashed for five cents, the money may be sent in advance 
when asking such a favor. The price of the postals, I understand, is 
about the same as in this country, but the return postage required 
and the tax on the busy worker’s time should not be forgotten. 

This exhibit idea can be applied to the dissemination of denomi- 
national knowledge at home. Iam sorry to say it, but I fear that some 
of our young people would not recognize the pictures of the heads of 
their church if they should see them, and that many of them do not 
know what their church papers look like. There is a chance here for 
a display of the portraits of prominent officials and workers, notable 
spots in the history of the church at home, the denominational schools, 
the literature of the church that is supplied by its publishing houses 
inexpensively for the furtherance of certain lines of work: work 
among children, among boys and young men, tithing, etc. Other 
charts on ‘This Year’s Work” would be interesting, showing pictures 
of new churches built, the number of new members, offerings of the 
whole church to various benevolences, etc. Or this title might be 
taken for work shown in different foreign countries. 

The collection and preparation of this material to exhibit in a social 
way will be educative also to the study classes. Loan exhibits may 
often be had from some denominational headquarters. 


Make a Missionary Program Interesting 


HE program for a missionary entertainment should possess three 

characteristics—originality, interest and instruction in missionary 
matters. The last mentioned is often disregarded through fear of 
making the program prosy. But if these public missionary meetings 
are to be productive of any awakened missionary interest this point 
of information must not be omitted. 

The following plan, which was recently carried out by one society, 
successfully combined all requirements: 

It had been announced that a program would be given at the social, 
but nothing more was known. So a ripple of surprise ran through the 
assemblage when a procession of queerly-attired women entered and 
ranged themselves in a semi-circle, assuming various peculiar postures. 

It was then announced that these ladies, who had just (supposedly) 
arrived from various countries, had kindly consented to tell the audi- 
ence something of themselves. It was also stated that the names of 
the countries from which they had come would not be mentioned, but 
were to be guessed by the audience. 

Each woman in turn then gave a realistic sketch of her life, drawing 
vivid word pictures, and cleverly emphasizing the great good brought 
to her by a certain missionary (who was spoken of by name). 

After the last speaker had finished the president called upon the 
audience for guesses as to the countries represented, and announced 
the correct ones. The countries represented were those about which 
the missionary society had been studying during the preceding year. 
The costumes were made of inexpensive materials and were carefully 
copied from illustrations. The facts for the talks were gleaned from 
the missionary magazines, the only work required being to change 
them into the form of an entertaining autobiography. 


The White Lines on the Second Chart Represent the Offering to Missions; 
on the Third, the Spreading of Christianity. The End Charts Show Workers 
in the Field and the Idols from Which They are Turning the Heathen 





Of a less formal nature are a few socials that have been given 
by some women’s missionary societies. It is always well to have 
something to get people acquainted. The most simple form of this 
is to present each one with a card on which is written: 


““My name is Dee WAU Is Ours. -- 


asking each one present to fill it out as he enters and pin it on, the card 
having been tied with the society’s colors in which a pin is hid. 

A guessing game for a social or at a private house may be arranged 
by placing on placards around the room the names of well-known 
missionaries. Then make up questions that will require the names 
of the missionaries for answers, as: 

A sign of cool weather? Answer: Hale. 
Of course, each society would have to arrange its own list. 


Raising Money for an Orphan 


N A CHURCH where the people were not at all enthusiastic about 

missions, the young women’s society had undertaken the support of 

a little girl in an orphanage in Porto Rico, agreeing to pay thirty 

dollars a year for this purpose, but when the year was nearly gone 
and the treasury was still empty they scarcely knew what to do. 

Then the president suggested a birthday party. Of course the 
orphan couldn’t be present, but, as the secretary remarked, “that 
makes no difference. George Washington never attends the functions 
given in his honor nowadays!” So the church parlors were decorated 
with flags and greenery and a general invitation to the party was 
given out. 

Of course, no admission fee was charged, but the girls made it 
generally understood that presents were always permissible at a birth- 
day party, and a small wicker basket was attached to a pillar with 
bright ribbons, while above it hung a great hollow heart inscribed: 
“The orphan’s heart longs for the love and care which is the right of 
every child born into the world,” and at the top was a slot through 
which coins could be slipped. Above all was a photograph of the 
child herself, a lovely Castilian face, with great, long-lashed eyes and 
a firm, determined little mouth. 

The program consisted of good music, one or two clever readings, 
and a solo. There was a short descriptive sketch of Porto Rico, 
another of the Orphanage, and a talk about the little girl who had 
run the streets half-clothed and half-starved until rescued by the 
mission workers, who were depending on the promise made that 
funds for her support would be provided. 

Then a letter was read which was written by the child herself, a 
quaint, naive little epistle, telling how hard she was trying to be good 
and to learn, and voicing in broken phrases the joy she felt in belonging 
to somebody and in knowing there was somebody in the States who 
loved her. 

After the last wafer was eaten and the teacups had been put away 
the girls gathered up the offerings. There were several books, a string 
of beads, a silver thimble, a box of stationery and some new hair 
ribbons in the basket, and from the heart was poured money enough 
to meet the obligation of the year and pay the postage on the other 
gifts besides. 


For a Children’s Mission Band 


RAINBOW PARTY marked the close of a special period of 

systematic giving in one children’s mission band. The children 
had been giving two cents a week, putting it into the mite-box, and 
marking off the date on a calendar. At each monthly meeting there 
was given to each child who had remembered his or her systematic 
giving for the month a bit of ribbon, from one inch to seven inches in 
length, of one of the colors of the rainbow. When the time came 
for the “party,” each child who had “remembered” had a complete 
rainbow badge by putting together the seven bits of ribbon. 

The room in which the party was held was profusely decorated with 
festoons of crépe paper in rainbow hues, and at the door was the 
proverbial “pot of gold,” said to be found at the end of the rainbow. 
Into that went the contributions from older friends. 

With the fruit punch were served little round cakes with rainbow 
colors in the frosting. 

It would be pretty at such a time to use the old cobweb idea and 
crisscross string in the seven colors all over the room. Let the 
children follow the strings to the hidden ends, where they will find 
little jugs or barrels to hold their pennies for the next year. 


Traveling by Postal-Card 


F YOU want to raise money for your work and the people are not 

sufficiently interested to contribute or to enjoy a missionary even- 
ing, here is a good way to entertain. An admission fee could be 
charged. I am telling you about it because the work in different 
countries recalls this pleasant evening’s entertainment to which I 
was invited last autumn. It was to be a social hour and had been 
given the title: “Around the World in Sixty Minutes.” 

The postal-cards of one country were placed upon a small table, 
also, as a guide, a printed sign with the name of the country pictured 
on the cards. Each table was surrounded by a circle of chairs. A 
director or lecturer sat at the table to explain the cards and call 
attention to interesting points. After the different groups had been 
at one table for a given number of minutes a bell was rung and all 
except the person in charge moved on to the next table. 

There were twelve tables, representing India, Italy, France, 
Switzerland, Germany, England, Scotland and Ireland, Quebec, 
California, Colorado, Yellowstone Park and the Jamestown Exposition. 

Each table was presided over by some one who had visited the place 
represented by the postal-cards. As refreshments after so long a 
journey ice cream and cake were daintily served. Perhaps there 
may not be so many in every church who have traveled abroad, but 
the idea could be adapted to a tour of American cities. 


The Song You Cant forget 





From the Atlantic 


Sweetheart Days —ex- 
cellent ballad by com- 
osers of ‘‘ Dreaming.’’ 
Girl Who Threw Me 
— — new waltz song 
it. 
Zoo Loo-— characteristic 
coon song novelty. 
‘uch Obliged to You — 
new hit by the composers 
of ‘‘Cheer Up, Mary.’’ 
I’d Rather Twostep 


played and sung every- 
where — a hit. 

’Neath the Old Cherry 
Tree, Sweet Marie — the 
new ballad hit by com- 
posers of ‘‘ Inthe Shade 
of the Old Apple Tree.’’ 
Keep On Smiling — the 
latest Broadway song hit. 
WhyDon’tYouAnswer, 
Dearie? — a gem ballad. 
The Lemon Tree — unex- 
celled for melody and 
originality. 

Ain’t You Glad You 
Found Me? —sympa- 


dious 


Than Waltz, Bill— | 


thetic ballad, very melo- | 


SoNearandYetSoFar— | 


HIS new song has taken the country by storm. 


to the Pacific, wherever 


music is played or sung, you will find ‘‘ Dreaming "’ 
the reigning favorite. Few ballads ever written can 
approach this vocal gem, either in melody or beauty 
ofsentiment. Headliners in vaudeville are enthusi- 
astic over ‘‘Dreaming’’—they declare it is the 
greatest song ever introduced by Jerome H. Remick 
& Company. Rather extravagant praise when you 
stop to consider that we have published such world- 
wide hits as ‘* Bedelia,’’ ‘‘ In the Shade of the Old 
Apple Tree,’’ ‘‘ Cheyenne,’’ ‘‘ Navajo,’’ ‘‘ Why 
Ton't You Try?’’ ‘*‘ Hiawatha,’’ ‘‘ Cherry,’’ etc. 


** Dreaming” or any of the following list 
25c per copy ; 6 for $1.00, postpaid. 


| A Night—A Girl—A 
| Moon—the hit of the 
| Hap Ward show. 
Topeka —The latest hit 
in the twostep line — 
brilliant and catchy. 
Sou Beauties — 
twostep, by composer of 
** Tola,’’ etc. 
Musette—a French nov- 
elty —twostep — by the 
composer of ‘‘ Hiawa- 
tha,’’ ‘‘Moonlight,’’ etc. 
Fascination —a really 
great composition by the 
composer of ‘*‘ Gondo- 
lier,’’ etc. 
Lady Laughter — an in- 
spired waltz. 
Enchan' 


— beautiful 
waltz by the composer of 
‘* Lazarre’’ waltzes. 

| Curly— splendid origi- 
| nal rag. 

| Dill Pickles —a pro- 
| nounced hit— ragtime. 

| Carbarlic Acid — stand- 
| ard rag — twostep. 
Snow Ball—ragtime 
twostep of the first water. 
Orchids — a great three- 
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step. 
reatsemi-classicalsong. | In the Land of the Buf- 
vening Shadows —a | falo—latest cowboy song 
dream-like reverie—very | by composer of ‘‘ Chey- 
popular and beautiful. | enne,’’ etc. 


J. H. REMICK & CO. 

TheWorld’s Leading Publishers of Popular Music 

75 Farrar Street, DETROIT, MICH. 
i‘ 
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A space 
every day for 
any five years, for 
recording happenings at 
home, school or college, accounts 
of travel, anniversaries, social events, 
bright sayings of children, the weather, etc., 
28 styles, 60c to $5.00. Three popular styles are: 
No. 100, beautifully bound in Red Art Cloth, $1.00 
No. 103, Genuine Leather, Black Seal Grain, $1.50 
No. 109, Genuine Leather, Long Grain (Green) $2.00 
Ask your dealer or sent postpaid. Send for Ward’s 
Illustrated Red Book free, describing the ‘‘A Line a 
Day’’ books, Ward’s Photo and Postal Albums, Expense 
Books, Address Books, ‘‘ Wardwove’’ Writing Paper, 
and ‘‘Sawaco”’ Papers, etc., all marked with the 
‘“*Ward’’ guarantee trade mark as 
shown herewith. Your dealer should 
have these goods. If not, send us 
your order, together with his name, 
and we will see that you are supplied. 


Samuel Ward Company, 
57-63 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 











“Rosette” 


Patty Irons—Wafer Irons 


For luncheons, teas, parties and enter- 
tainments of all kinds. 


Patty Irons for making dainty, flaky patés or tim- 
bzles; delicate pastry cups for serving hot or frozen 
dainties— creamed vegetables, salads, shell fish, ices. 

Wafer Irons for making deliciously crisp, melting wafers — 
a tempting dessert served in many delightful ways. 

With these irons, twenty minutes’ time, and ten cents’ worth 
of materials, you can make 40 of either — patty cups or wafers. 
Caterers charge you 50c a dozen for them. 

Dealers everywhere sell our Rosette Irons at 50c a set, 
either style. If you cannot get them, order by mail from us. 

Patty Irons, 2 designs, with full directions and illus. 7 5 
book of recipes, packed in neat box, sent postpaid... c 
Wafer Irons, 2 designs, with full directions and illus.7@) 
book of recipes, packed in neat box, sent postpaid... c 


New Catalogue of Culinary Novelties free on request. 


ALFRED ANDRESEN & COMPANY 
1312 Washington Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn. 



























Trade-Mark 
GUARANTEED to gotwice as 
far as paste or liquid polishes. 
Gives a quick. brilliant lustre 
and DOES NOT BURN OFF 


FREE SAMPLE Address Department B 


Lamont, Corliss & Co., Agts., 78 Hudson St., New York. 



















Catnip Ball 1 Ridiculously amusing, 

positively beneficial. 
Best toy for cats—lasts for years. At dept. 
and drug stores or by mail, in box with extra 
catnip and other herbs good for cats, 10 cents. 
NATIONAL CAT SUPPLIES CO. 
150 Liverpool Street, East Boston, Mass. 
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Appliqué Embroidery on Linen 


By Lilian Barton Wilson 


Mrs. Wilson cordially invites correspondence from readers of The Journal; she will cheerfully answer by mail any questions about 
In every case a stamped and addressed envelope should be sent. 


needlecraft or try to solve any perplexing questions of needlework. 





3759— Beautiful Sunny Effect of Grapes on a 
Lattice. This Table-Cover is Forty-eight Inches 
Wide by Fifty-four Inches Long. The Color 
Combination is Fairly Delightful. Transfer Pat- 
terns Can be Supplied for Forty Cents 


N ENGLAND everything the least bit 
distinctive is endowed with a name of its 
own. Not only every mansion has its 

name, but every cottage—so much con- 
sideration is accorded to a name or title. 
This habit of naming extends to the new 
adaptations of needlework, and this is one of 
the reasons why we are constantly having 
old needlework under new names. The 
names are likely to be very attractive, and in 
the case of the ‘‘Haslemere’’— shown here 
—the work, too, is charming and individual. 
It is a very conventional appliqué and the 
materials used are the natural-colored hand- 
loom linens and those of permanent dyes. 
and crisp treatment of such materials as these 
and designs for this work need to be bold and 


The complete work is an absolutely good production— good in material, 


good in design and good in execution — 
and it stands for very definite sugges- 
tion of the outdoors. It makes you 
realize how much better it is to go 
straight to Nature for motifs for deco- 
rative art than to keep on wading 
about in the slough of antiquity, and 
making over and over again copies of 
designs which have got so far from their 
original naturalistic motifs that it is 
almost impossible to recognize them. 

It is bad art, or rather it is no art at 
all, to attempt to copy flowers, fruits or 
vegetables in needlework, but to sug- 
gest these in such a decided way as to 
set the imagination to work is the very 
best sort of decorative art. 


“THE French dyed linens are to be 
had in our linen shops, and they are | 
excellent in color. The natural round- 
weave linens are now readily obtain- | 
able, so that all that is wanting to a 
good composition in fabric work is 
good design. There are so many dis- 
tinctly American plants that we do not 
need to go far to get something indi- | 
vidually American into this kind of 
needlework, which is such a perfectly 
available medium of expression. 

The coarse crash linens wear beauti- 
fully and do not show the dust. They | 
are, moreover, inexpensive—a remark- 
able quality for an absolutely good 
article. The gray and tan linen crashes 
make a splendid foundation for 
portiéres, cushions and _ table-covers 
which are intended to be used as well 
as to be decorative. 

The method of this kind of work is 
as simple as the effect. The bold de- 
signs should be stamped on the colored 


linens. These designs should then be cut out with sharp scissors 
and arranged on the foundation fabric. Lay the fabric over a table 
The work may then be 


and baste the cut-out designs in place. 
gathered up in the hand, and the edges of the 
by the thread run around the outline 
in even, long stitches. In England 
the embroidery on the edges of these 
applied designs is done in colored linen 
threads. These are not always avail- 
able here, but we have excellent cotton 
threads and a number of well-twisted 
silk flosses which answer the purpose 
quite as well. 


HE outline embroidery of this 

formal appliqué is a satin stitch 
about an eighth of an inch wide, and is 
kept this even width all the way around 
the edges of the forms, only a little 
veining work is done, or a little em- 
broidery within the forms, as in the 
tomato and grape designs, in order to 
emphasize and complete the contour. 
This embroidery is done in the hand 
and not in a frame, and after a little 
practice you will be able to do it very 


Nothing but a very fresh 





3760—The Tomato-Reds and the Green 
are Subdued by the Gray Background. 
The Portiére Measures Two Yards and a 
Half by Forty-four Inches. Transfer Pat- 
terns Can be Supplied for Twenty Cents 


would be appropriate, 


are an olive green. 
thoroughly suggestive. 


* see 4 ci 3 a arn S ; 

It is Pleasant to Bring Something of the Tree-Tops 
into the Upper Part of the Room. This Portiére 
Measures Two Yards and a Half by Fifty-five Inches. 


No Patterns Can be Supplied for This Portiére 


design firmly secured 





3757—The Absolute Harmony Between the Greens 
and the Natural-Color Gray Background is Perfect. 
The Pillow Measures Seventeen Inches by Twenty- 
seven. Transfer Patterns Cost Fifteen Cents 








3758 —The Solid Border of Green Linen in This 
Tulip Table-Cover Suggests the Grassy 
Ground. There is a Lot of Spring Spirit Here 
in Color and Design. Transfer Patterns Come for 
Fifty Cents in Four-and-a-Quarter-Yard Lengths 


evenly. The stitches should be absolutely 
parallel and should change their direction as 
they follow a curve. They should be always 
at right angles to the direction of the lines 
they are covering. It destroys the charm of 
the conventional to slant them in the least. 

The most simple of these designs here 
given is the bamboo cushion. This bamboo 
is cut from two shades of olive green linen, 
and is then arranged on a dark grayish linen 
crash carefully basted and then applied with 
the embroidered outline. 

The grape design table-cover is made of 
gray crash. The purple linen from which the 


grapes are cut is a soft reddish tone and the leaves and trellis bars 
Olive green is usually more comfortable to the 
eye and gives one more genuine pleasure than blue green. This is 
because the yellow element in the former lays hold of the yellow in 


the other colors so to speak, and thus 
unites them in a whole. In this case 
the olive has the power of relating the 
ground color harmoniously to the colors 
of the applied design. 

You will think that the border of the 
tulip table-cover is very suggestively 
managed. The leaves are cut from a 
band of green linen about ten inches 
wide. Notice how they are cut into 
the solid band so that they seem to 
spring from the plain edge itself. In 
other words, the band of plain linen 
which borders the cloth runs off into 
the leaves, giving the suggestion of 
tulips in a grassy border. 


| ESIDES the wonderful suggestive- 
ness of the natural motifs of these 
“Haslemere” designs there is a most 
remarkable sunniness about them, 
especially those on a natural-colored 
linen background. When an appliqué 
suggesting a lattice is produced over 
the tan linen it seems as though the out- 
door sunlight is coming through, and 
this refreshing and delightful impres- 
sion is emphasized by the naturalistic 
motifs. This is perfectly true in the 
grape design and in the convention- 
alized tomato vine. When this work is 
carried out on tree designs, in the 
branches of which birds are perched, 
the sunniness of the effect becomes 
fairly luminous. 

I saw one of these “‘ Haslemere” de- 
signs representing a row of tulips on 
a natural-colored background, upon 
which were red and blue birds on the 
wing: the effect was positively joyous 
and even riotous, and the suggestion of 
spring was so vivid as to make one quite 


happy. This is decorative art in which there is true spirit. It is cer- 
tainly worth while to bring the outdoors inside the home when by some 
simple means it is possible to suggest the freshness and glow and the 
sun and the color of early spring in such a remarkably vivid way. 


The designs on all of these pieces of 
work are done in the same way, simply 
by the application of carefully-cut 
linen forms which are outlined in a 
narrow band of satin stitch. This is 
reducing embroidery to its very lowest 
terms, and making it possible for anv 
one to get the most remarkable amour t 
of effect out of the least possible work ; 
and then, best of all, it is decorative 
art with a meaning—the only kind of 
decorative art which is in any sense 
worth while. 


Fe NSFER patterns for the num- 
bered designs on this page can be 
supplied, post-free, upon receipt of their 
prices. Order from your nearest dealer 
in patterns, or by mail, giving number 
of pattern, and inclosing the price to 
the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Philadelphia. 
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White Linen Suitings 


made from 


Old Mileay 
LINCDS 


have a lustre and appearance 
known to no other Linens. 
They drape perfectly because 
they are soft and without 
chemical dressing or sticky 
matter. They are particu- 
larly adapted to embroidery 
or drawn-work, warp and 
woof being of the same yarn. 


Trade Mark ® @1d @lvach ” onall goods. 


The name guarantees the quality. 
All first-class dealers sell them. 


Our booklet on the care of Linens and how 
to wash and preserve them, sent on request, 


Geo. Riggs & Co., 70-72 Franklin St., New York 


Wholesale Distributers to the Trade. 


. Sahlin PERFECT FoRM 
sf AND CORSET 
COMBINED 


The only garment 
that, without artificial 
attachments, produces 
the high bust and taper- 
ing waist which pres- 
ent styles demand. 
The illustration 
shows the merits of 
this,garment. Thou- 
sands of women recom- 
mend it. 

No pressure on 
heart, lungs or stomach, 
throws shoulders back 
naturally and expands 
thechest. There is nosub- 
stitute. Ask your dealer 
for “SAHLIN ” which is 
your guarantee. We will 
send direct if he cannot supply you. Money re- 
funded if not perfectly satisfactory. 

Comes in two styles —high or low bust. Made 
in white or drab corset sateen, also white batiste. 
Give your actual waist measure and bust measure 
you desire, and length from armpit to waistline. 


Best Grade $1.50, Medium $1.00 
Ask for freefashion booklet, fullofinteresting information. 
THE SAHLIN COMPANY, 1326 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


A BOON TO THE SLENDER WOMAN 



















EYELETS, NO STRINGS, 
NO HEAVY STEELS 























@ YOURS FOR THE ASKING 


pplementary fname. ret showing 1908 designs in Wallachian, 
Shadow, Eyelet Embroidery, Lace-making Braids and Patterns, 
Stamped Linens, Pillow Covers, Perforated Patterns, Stamp- 
ing Outfits, etc. Send postal today. For 25c we will send our 


240-PAGE GENERAL CATALOG 


Tilustrating over 2500 designs and containing valuable instruc- 
tionin Battenberg and all kinds of Needle Work. 2 5 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. Sent postpaid for c. 


No. L. H. 2639 


No. L. H. 2637 

Above designs stamped in following sizes on fine linen: 18 inch, 
23c; 22 in., 30c; 27 in., 50c; 30in,, 70c; 36 in., 85c; 45 in.,1.60; 
54in., 1.75. Scarf, 18x54 in., 75e. Tray, 12x18 in., 20c; tray, 


18x27 in., 35c. Stamped linen, including lustre cotton for 
working, 18 in., 47¢; 22 in., 60c: 27 in., 91¢; 30 in., 1.20; 
36 in., 1.41; 45 in., 2.15; 54 in., 2.40; 18x54 in., 1.20; 12x18, 
35c; 18x27, 60c. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


FRED HERRSCHNER, 6467 Marshfield Ave., CHICAGO 








S Keep Silk Floss Neatly 4 
The Handy 


Floss Cabinet 


instead of in a tangled skein. 

There are six spring-forked 
floss holders in the Handy 
Floss Cabinet. Separatecolor 
of floss on each. Select the 
color wanted simply by look 
ing at end of cabinet. Pre- 
vents tangling, matting and 
soiling of floss. 

Price of cabinet only 50c post- 
paid (no stamps, please), Direc- 
tions for filling with floss are 
easy to follow. Ask for booklet. 
Also ask for booklet on our at- 
tractive Porch Swings and 
Mission Furniture. 

Indiana Bent Rung Ladder Co. 

751 Smith 8t., Indiana, Pa. 


BRIGGS’ STAMPING OUTFIT 


Have you ever used Briggs’ ss 
Transfer Patterns? It he Fe 
is the easiest method known for RE 4% BA 
stamping Shirt-waists, In - . SP, ot 
itials, etc. This Outfit con- te : 
tains Three Alphabets, and ee 4 
50 Transfer Patterns, in- te SAE te ‘ 
cluding a Shirt-waist Set for K <i %) B 

i 


























Wallachian Embroidery. P ae 
We will send you this Stamp- % R’; A * S 
ing OutfitofBriges’Transfer , AB m2 
Patterns, also Catalog of ‘¢ y~ Fae . ae 
Patterns, and Two Years’ &, ao Se |G ne 
eubocription to Ingalls’ Fancy y be fp ae 
wor 4 Fh 
Book All for 30 Cents co. sib 
Address Bas , s 24 
J. F. Ingalls, Lynn, Mass., Box J. A *+* 
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BABY OUTFITS 


A complete line of pretty things for your 
baby from birth to three years. Send for illustrated 
catalogue with supplement of hand-made garments. 


THE OUTFIT CO. Yonkers, N.Y. 
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If Your Window-Garden Doesn't Grow 


By Frances Duncan 


making plants grow. By a kind of 

instinct they seem to understand pre- 
cisely what each plant needs, while to others 
it seems as if their flowers bloomed for them 
out of pure friendship under any possible or 
impossible condition. Such born gardeners 
need little help from this department; in 
fact, I should be delighted to hear from 
them of ways and methods. But not all of 
us are so dowered. While in outdoor 
gardening fairly plain directions may be 
had, when it comes to persuading plants to 
bloom indoors, where each gardener has to 
meet different conditions, one feels sorely the need of this sixth or 
plant sense, for most directions presuppose a greenhouse and the 
possibility of giving plants the conditions they need. Here are a few 
suggestions which may be of help to the home gardener. 


If Your Plants Do Not Thrive 


TuHey May BE Havinc Too MucH or Too LITTLE WaTER. Plants 
grown in the average living-room need about three times as much 
water as when grown in the moist air of a greenhouse, and, of course, 
the dryer and hotter the air the more water they will need; but not all 
plants require the same amount of water. A heliotrope can take three 
times as much as a geranium; bulbs coming into blossom wouid perish 
on a water supply which would be quite enough for a palm. There- 
fore, although it is a temptation to give all your plants a drink at the 
same time, don’t do it, even when standing beside your window- 
garden watering-pot in hand. Give them water when they need it, not 
before; and when you water them do it thoroughly. 


Tue Diet May BE Wronc. Not all plants like the same kind of 
soil. If it is difficult to get suitable soil yourself, best get it from a 
florist. A good potting soil is made of equal parts of sand, well-rotted 
sods, well-rotted cow manure and leaf-mould. Unless the manure is 
very old, very well-rotted, don’t use it. Too much manure will often 
—in the case of bulbs—increase the foliage at the expense of the flowers. 
It is apt also to breed insects. Generally speaking, fine-rooted plants 
like a soil inclining to sand. Strong-rooted plants can stand a heavier 
soil. Never use dry soil for potting. 

DRAINAGE May BE DEFECTIVE. By “drainage” is not meant 
the mere provision of a hole in the bottom (although this is certainly 
needful), but above the hole should be a little material at the bottom 
of the pot or box through which the water can find its way, while the 
soil and roots cannot. For this purpose pebbles, bits of broken flower- 
pot or broken brick are used. A bit of sphagnum moss is sometimes 
put over this, merely to keep the soil from washing down and filling 
the hole at the bottom. - 


Too Dry AN ATMOSPHERE. More plants suffer from the dryness of 
the atmosphere in a furnace-heated house than from cold. The best 
way to counteract this is by daily spraying. If, for instance, the floor 
of the bay-window where the plants are kept is covered with linoleum 
or tiles and the window is separated from the rest of the room by a 
moulding, you can spray and shower to your heart’s content without 
having cause for after-repentance. A basin of water standing among 
the plants is a help in overcoming the excessive dryness; so also is 
moss placed in the boxes or trays which hold the pots. 

LACK OF VENTILATION. Electricity is harmless, but in rooms 
lighted by kerosene or gas be sure your plants have plenty of air. Gas 
will make a Jerusalem cherry drop its berries in a single night. On 
every bright day have the windows open, to give the plants an airing. 
If too cold for this open the windows in the next room. 

A PLANT MAY BE IN THE WronNG Ptace. Although a palm, for 
instance, may look charming in a corner don’t keep it there; most 
plants need light, if not direct sunlight. Find out whether your plant 
prefers shade or sunlight, and suit its taste as best you can. 

May NEED REpoTTING. Repotting should have been done when 
the plants were brought into the house, but if a plant is becoming pot- 
bound repot it irrespective of the time. This is the way to tell if repot- 
ting is necessary: Place your left hand over the top of the pot, the plant 
stem slipped between your fingers, then hold the plant (pot and all) 
upside down; bring the pot down sharply on a table or bench, and 
you can lift off the pot in your right hand while the plant remains in your 
left. If the roots have filled the pot completely then it is time the plant 
had something more to eat. Prick out a little of the old soil with a 
slender stick (a skewer is good) or with thumb and finger. Then repot, 
using a pot one size larger, water thoroughly and keep in the shade for 
a few days. A good time to repot is just before growth begins. 

WRONG Pottinc. Sometimes plants are set too deeply in the pots, 
in which case they don’t thrive. If they are too high—the soil level 
with the top of the pot, which should always be avoided—adequate 
watering is difficult. The soil should be about three-quarters of an 
inch below the rim of the pot. This is most important. 

THE PLants MAy NEEDAREstT. Most plants like a vacation from 
being ornamental. Some take it in no half-way fashion—begonias, 
for instance, lose their interest in life as completely and unmistakably 
as a woodchuck who curls himself for his winter sleep. When, in 
October, the begonia begins to drop its leaves there is nothing for it 
but to withhold water, let the plant dry out, and put it in a warm cellar 
until it is ready to wake up again in March. Then repot, water care- 
fully, and it will soon be ready for flowering. 


Ox 


TuHey May HAVE BEEN CHILLED. If your plants have been chilled 
best shower with cold water and put in a cool room shaded from 
direct sunlight. Then they may recover. On cold nights newspapers 
over them, and the more sensitive moved away from the window, may 
prevent this. 


i} ym folk are born with the knack of 














Insects May AFFriict THEM. The best preventive of insect troubles 
is that the plants be kept clean by frequent spraying. This may be done 
at the kitchen sink or in a bathtub, if a rubber mat is laid down first. 
The greenhouse remedy for the aphis—fumigation—will not do in the 
house. If plants are afflicted best dip them in tobacco tea. 

A wash-boiler is a good thing to put the liquid in. Hold the pot in 
your hand and dip the plant in it bodily—head down. Hold it there 
for five minutes. This is rather a tedious process, but it is the only 
way to get the infusion into every part of the plant. The mealy-bug 
is another of the house-plant’s enemies. To fight it fir-tree-oil soap is 
the best weapon. Dissolve two ounces in water which has been brought 
just to the boiling point; add to this enough water to make about two 
gallons of the infusion. It should be applied with a syringe when 
beginning to cool. Be sure to get into every crevice. For scale use 
fir-tree-oil soap prepared in the same fashion and applied with a stiff 
brush—a toothbrush is convenient; go over the whole plant carefully 
and “let not one of them escape.”’ Afterward spray with pure water. 


How to Take Care of Your Plants 


ABUTILON. Flowering maple; very easily grown; thrives on the 
same treatment given geraniums. Large plants need pots or tubs of 
good size. Young plants need frequent repotting. 

ASPARAGUS SPRENGERI. Another easily-cared-for plant. Give it a 
good-sized pot and plenty of water while making growth. Soil should 
be loam and sand well fertilized. 


AsPIDISTRA. A much-enduring foliage plant. Give abundant water 
and it will live without other care, though it well repays one for better 
treatment. Divide and repot as often as the roots fill the pot, using 
a loamy soil. 


AzALEA. In the house needs much water. If possible, leaves should 
have a heavy sprinkling every day. Prefers a temperature not less 
than sixty degrees when making new growth. As the flowers fade pick 
them off. Keep the plant in a cool room when not in flower. 


BEGONIA. Tuberous begonias bloom during the summer and must 
be allowed to rest in the winter. Dry off in November and let them 
live in retirement; in March they may be repotted. The fibrous- 
rooted begonias are the winter-flowering ones. They need good 
drainage, a soil of loam, leaf-mould and sand. Put the plant in an east 
window—shade is better than sun, but a light, sunless window is the 
best. In May the plant should be given a rest by gradually withdraw- 
ing water. But it must not remain dry more than a few days at a 
time, then give water enough to keep leaves and stems from wilting. 
When new growth has begun water more freely, cut out old growth 
and repot. It likes warmth. 


Boston FERN. The easiest of all ferns for growing in the house. 
Needs light, but not sunlight, soil of leaf-mould and plenty of water. 
In the summer keep in a shady place in the open air. Remove old 
leaves, particularly if affected with scale. 


ax 


CaLLA. Don’t give a calla too large a pot. For any but an unusu- 
ally large bulb a six-inch pot is large enough; or, which is best, 
several plants may be grown in a tub or large pot. A good soil is of 
one-third fibrous loam, one-third manure and one-third sand; or a 
soil of leaf-mould and peat may be used. Keep the soil wet. When 
flowers appear liquid manure may be applied. In June callas may 
be taken outdoors, left under a tree or anywhere in the shade, the pots 
turned on one side and forgotten until September. Then repot in 
fresh soil, set in a cool place to make roots, water moderately until the 
young growth has started; then bring into warmth and sunshine. 


Cactus. Give good drainage, use sandy soil. Cacti can stand heat 
and warmth. The rose-colored cactus epiphyllum is the best for a 
living-room. Needs little water. 


CaMELLIA. A plant for a cool room. During blooming season the 
night temperature should not be over fifty degrees. Dislikes direct 
sunlight. Give it a porous soil with plenty of leaf-mould and sand. 


CENTURY PLANT (Agave). Good plant for overheated rooms; being 
a native of the desert it stands any amount of sunshine and dryness. 
Needs repotting only at long intervals. 

CHINESE PRIMROSE. Should have a cool room, not more than fifty- 
five degrees at night. Does not need much water; do not shower this 
plant. Do not give it too large a pot—a six-inch one is large enough 
for a blooming plant. The soil should be one-third leaf-mould and two- 
thirds loam, in which is incorporated a little sand and well-rotted 
manure. It must not be potted low, but should be set so that the 
water will run away from the crown. 


CINERARIA. Difficult to manage in the house, but possible in a cool 
room. Needs frequent potting. Spray to keep off the green fly. 


CycLAMEN. When in flower don’t let the bright sunshine on the 
plant. Keep in a cool room (fifty-five degrees at night). Don’t let 
it become dry at the roots. Don’t use too large a pot. It may be 
repotted in same-sized pot. 

DRACENAS. Warm atmosphere, soil of leaf-mouldandloam. Keep 
moist. 

ENGLISH Ivy. Does not require sunshine, but pot should have a 
place near the light. Soil should be ordinary garden loam. Roots 
should be kept moist, not wet. To deter scale and mealy-bug wash 
occasionally with an infusion of fir-tree-oil soap. 

EVERGREENS. Japanese evergreens when used as house plants 
usually come to grief. Give them a cool room and spray the foliage. 

FERNS. Need a moist atmosphere. Protect from direct sunlight. 
Soil should be of rotted sod, or leaf-mould, peat and sand. 


Fucusta. Thrives best in an east window. Don’t try to grow it 
exposed to afternoon or midday sun. Give good drainage, and abun- 
dance of water both for roots and foliage; with good drainage you can 
hardly give it too much water daily. Soil should be leaf-mould and 
coarse sand. Fuchsia speciosa is the best winter-blooming variety. 


ax 


GERANIUMS. Don’t let your geraniums bloom in the summer if you 
expect winter bloom of them. Pinch back the plants to make them 
woody. Give them rich, sandy soil and plenty of sunshine. 

HELIOTROPE. Give all the sunshine you can. Don’t let a 
heliotrope get pot-bound; it needs plenty of root room and can stand 
two or three shifts of pots during the season. Soil should be of sand 
and some leaf-mould. Don’t Jet it get dry at the roots: it can use twice 
as much water as a good-sized geranium. 

LANTANA. Pinch back as advised for geranium, otherwise it will 
be straggling. 


Oxa.ts. All winter-blooming varieties should be allowed to rest 
in the spring. Withhold water until the plant dries out, and let it stay 
dry until September, then repot it, using a soil of sand and loam 
enriched by bonemeal. 

Patms. Give them partial shade, a soil composed of rotted sods, 
leaf-mould and sand. Good drainage is imperative. When a mass of 
roots fills the pot then repot the palm, but not before. They are often 
the worse for overpotting. Water well when necessary, but don’t keep 
the soil wet. Washing the leaves or showering daily is beneficial. 

PLUMBAGO. Very easy to manage—grown in any soil, but should 
be cut back as soon as it has flowered. 

PRIMULA Osconrica. A small plant of the primrose family. Do 
not let plants intended for winter use become exhausted by summer 
blooming. Primulas need water in abundance. Their chief enemy 
is the mealy-bug, which should be met by fir-tree-oil soap. 

RUBBER TREE. Don’t put a rubber plant in too large a pot. Soil 
should be of loam, and it is a mistake to make it very rich. Weak 
liquid fertilizer applied once a week is the best stimulant. Wash the 
leaves weekly and give the plant partial shade. 

TRADESCANTIA. A good plant for a hanging basket. If given too 
rich a soil the joints will be too far apart. Don’t be afraid of pinching 
back. 








Burpees 
Seeds Grow! 


And the Burpee Business Grows! 


Last year (our 31st) we sold more 
seeds than ever before in any one 
year and in 1908 we shall sell even 
more. You will understand “the 
reasons why ” when you read 





Burpee’s New 
Farm Annual 
For 1908 


This complete book 
bound in ithographed 
covers and containin 
also six superb colored 
plates painted from | “THESEAL OF 
nature, is Yours for QUALITY 
the asking, — provided 
you have a garden and will mention where you 
saw this advertisement. It is an elegant book 
—the best seed catalog we have yet issued — 
and offers some most remarkable ‘‘ NEw CREA- 
TIONS”’ in Vegetables and Flowers, which can 
be obtained only direct from us. Many a win- 
ter’s evening can be spent profitably in planning 
your garden, by a caretul study of this book. 
Shall we send you a copy? If you appreciate 
Quality in Seeds you will say Yes / 

If so, write to-day —do not put off and pos- 
sibly forget until it is too late! 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 


The Largest Mail-Order Seed House, 
Burpee Building, Philadelphia 


























FOR 10 Cts. 


Five pkts. of our new 
Early Flowering 
Carnations, 
Scarlet, White, Pink, Ma- 
roon, Yellow. Bloom in 
90 days from seed, large, 
double, fragrant and fine 
colors. All5 pkts. with cul- 
tural directions and big 
catalogue for 10c. post- 
paid. Will make 5 lovely 
beds of flowers for your 
garden, and many pots 
of lovely blossoms for 
your windows in wiater. 
Catalogue for 1908 
— Greatest Book of Nov- 
elties — Flower and Vege- 
table Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, 
Shrubs, Fruits, 150 pages, 
500 cuts, many plates— 
will be mailed Free to all 

who ask for it. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N.Y. 


ROSES — Blooming 


wemeeem? and thrifty make the garden 
and yard a summer delight! 
You can have Roses in abun- 
dance if you start aright. 

““The Flower Girl,’ our new 
Rose book, tells vou how to do 
it. You may have a copy free. 
Send for it and 


Plan Your Rose Garden Now 


Select the varieties you wish to grow —‘‘ The 
Flower Girl’ describes the best ones — and 
order Heller’s home-grown Roses, to be 
shipped at planting time. They will be 
ready to grow when you get them — 

and will bloom next summer. 
WriteToday for ** The Flower Girl’ 


HELLER BROTHERS 
901 So. Main St., New Castle, Ind. 


Seeds, Plants, Roses, 


Bulbs, Vines, Shrubs, Fruit and Ornamental Trees 
The best by 54 years’ test, 1200 
acres, 50 in hardy roses, none better 
rown, 44 greenhouses of Palms, 
erns,Ficus, Geraniums, Everbloom- 
ing Roses and other things too 
numerous to mention. Seeds, 
Plants, Roses, etc., by mail, 
ostpaid, safe arrivaland satis- 
action guaranteed, larger by 
express or freight. 50 choice 
collections cheap in Seeds, 
Plants, Roses, Trees, etc. 
Elegant 168-page 
Catalogue FREE. 
Send for it today and see what 
values we give foralittlemoney. 


The Storrs & Harrison Co., Box 31, Painesville, Ohio. 


WERS 
25c 
We will send you this 
GRAND collection of 
SEEDS and BULBS: 
20 Phts. Seeds £3": 
Sweet 
Peas, Carnations, Asters, 
Verbena, Salvia, etc. 
20 Bulb: Gloxinia, Bego- 
Ss nia, Hardy Lily, 
Spotted Calla, Gladiolus, 
Tuberose, etc., and our 1908 
Catalogue witha FREE RE- 
TURN CHECK giving you 
your money back, all for 25c. 
J. ROSCOE FULLER & CO. 
Box 109 Floral Park, N.Y. 
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GARDEN AND  _“<guu 
FLORAL GUIDE FOR 1906 


SY 
at 
FREE aod tenis bt toheston BY. 














STANDARD BRED POULTRY 


100 pens of the finest poultry in America, 
for sale. 14 different varieties. Write for 
FREE catalogue which also describes the 
Dest Incubators and Brooders. 

Royal Poultry Farm, 165 Second St., Des Moines, Ia. 
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The Journal's Mystery Puzzles 


Number Four: By Grant E. Hamilton 


DIAMOND necklace having been stolen, detectives discover that it has been ingeniously concealed in a piece of furniture in the house 

A where it belongs. They mystify the local police by sending them nine pictures, saying that one picture will show where the jewels 

were found, and that Number One stands for Rocker. Can you guess what the others represent? Send in a complete list of answers, 

and let us have, in not more than twenty-five words, your idea as to any new department which you think THE JOURNAL needs. For your 
skill in solving the present puzzles, and for the originality, neatness and general care shown in your answer, we will give: 
A Check for $25 to the person sending a correct solution, and, in the jud2ment of the Editor of 


The Journal, the best prepared slip; $10 for a correct list and the second best slip; $5 for a correct 
list and the third best slip, and $1 each for the next forty-seven: 50 rewards in all, amounting to $87. 
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Answers to the November Puzzles 
Vehicles Read These Positive Directions 
Mail your letter so that it will reach Philadelphia not earlier than 


1 —Phavton 4~- track 7 Seay January 3, and not later than the morning of January 8. 
2 — Bugsy 5 — Carryall 8 —Tricycle Th uti £ th 1 iI] lished i i. on h 
es 6 —Cab 4. Casio e correct solution of these puzzles will be published in the Marc 
JOURNAL. We cannot answer any questions whatever about the puzzles. 
PRIZE WINNERS The privilege of competing is open to all. The following form of answer is sug- 


gested, though not required; but the use of these blanks will simplify and 
expedite the examination of the answers. Mail your answer to 
Second Prize — Gertrude A. K. Harris, Louisiana. The Puzzle Editor of The Ladies’ Home Journal, P. O. Box 1401, Philadelphia 
Third Prize —Ira Griffiths, Michigan. 

Other Prizes — Mrs. Joel Fesler, Kentucky; Grace Elizabeth i ? 

Shantz, New York; Mir. W. H. Raymond, Maryland; Edith Which Pieces of Furniture are These! 
Winslow, Wisconsin; Frank Conley, Pennsylvania; Julia B. 1 5 
White, Maine; Della Nelson, North Dakota; Mabel Irvine, 91. | 0 00ers 
Arkansas; Harry M. Markley, Illinois; Kathryn Wellman, 2 6 
New York; Charlotte Jenman, Ohio; Ione Littlejohn, South A lid it Nel ial Nia al , | arias ae ie: 
Carolina; Clinton P. Russell. Massachusetts; Wilhelmina K. 3 
anaGeck, Calttomia: (Gare Burmister, (ATiZON0. 6Ts, Fe ttt enn nn cnnnnmmme es 
Teague, North Carolina; Charles A. Robie, Vermont; Lizzie 4 8 
P. McIntire, District of Columbia; L.A. Kennedy, Minnesota; | | “0000 — 5 ie aca 
Dorothy Swart, New Jersey; Mrs. Minna Glantz, Maryland; 9 
Mrs. Fred R. Raven, New York; Mrs. I.. Moody, Georgia; Wr aaa ON) aie Ta. EGS A Cn 
Warren R. Silvera, Massachusetts ; Ina Briggs, Colorado; F.H. 
Spinney, Nova Scotia; Frances E. Whitney, Wisconsin; Janet 99 fn , Vie ae ment ae erga oo 
Durham, Virginia; Jewel Cochrane, Illinois; Helen M. Long, Address 
Missouri; Elena H. Wetmore, Connecticut; Mrs. V.E. Wyman, 
Ohio; Helen Biddle, Indiana; Mrs. W. F. Marquette, New er mee 
atin ane ar eee ae, Your Idea of a New Department May be Waten Below. 
Vermont; W. B. Strauss, West Virginia; Mrs. J. A. Graham, Use the Margin if You Wish. 
Oregon; Agnes Lindall, Minnesota; Florence Wyland, Kansas; 
Mabel G. Berry, Massachusetts; Mrs. Sarah M. McColilin, 
New Jersey; Edith Cooper, Ohio; Arthur A. Allen, New York; 
Mrs. H. K. Blake, Pennsylvania. 


First Prize — Amanda T. Wood, Missouri. 
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This trademark on every box 


The Choice 
Writing Paper 


In business your letter paper 
creates first impressions. 

In personal correspondence 
it shows taste and appreciation. 

In society it instantly distin- 
guishes or betrays. 

Too much care cannot be 
exercised in the selection of 
writing paper. 


WHITING 


Papers 


are made in all styles to meet 
every correspondence require- 
ment—superior in quality and 
in perfect taste and form. 

Whiting papers are the most 
widely known and generally 
used because of theirrecognized 
superiority. 

Ask for Whiting paper — 
see that the trademark is on the 
box and you will be sure of 
paper that is correct in every 
detail and that will reflect credit 
upon you wherever it goes. 

Whiting is the name that signifies 
uality and correctness in paper 


or every correspondence purpose. 


Obtainable from all the best dealers in stationery. 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY 
148-150-152 Duane St., New York 
Chicago Boston Philadelphia 
Mills: Holyoke, Mass. 


DAINTY TEXTURE 
Beautifully Sheer and Elegant 

















Trade Mark 


More attractive than the 
handsomest silk. Soft as 
Rose Leaves to the touch. 
Nature’s Bloom on Na- 
ture’s Colors, and withal 
Serviceable and Durable. 
Retains its Beauty when 
Laundered, and is Lovely 
for All Grades of DRESSY 
GOWNS. If you like 
our popular SOTIESETTE 
you know MIRETTE will 


please you. 








wy are the best. A/ways on their own roots. Plants 
) mailed toany point in the United States. Safe arrival 
guaranteed. Over 50 years’ experience. Flower 

and Vegetable Seeds aspecialty. Write for 

° 

New Guide to Rose Culture 
for 1908 — the leading rose catalogue of America. 
134 pages. Mailed free. Describes over 1,000 
varieties. Tells how to grow them and all other de- 
sirable flowers. Established 1850. 70 greenhouses. 


The Dingee & Conard Co., West Grove, Pa. 


Ornamental Fence 
25 Designs, All Steel 


Handsome —cheaper than wood — 
more durable. Special prices to 
churches and cemeteries. Don’t buy a 
fence until you get our free catalogue. 

KOKOMO FENCE MACHINE CO. 
408 North Street, Kokomo, Indiana *. 


ENGRAVED 50 
0 WEDDING 722 
INVITATIONS 


EACH ADDITIONAL HUNDRED 82.50. Delivered anywhere 
in the U. S.— Highest quality, latest styles. Samples on request. 
EVERETT WADDEY CO., 2 8. 11th St., Richmond, Va. 


Do Your Own Printing 


$5. press prints cards, labels, etc. Circular, 
book, newspaper press $18. Money saver, maker. 
All easy, rules sent. Write factory for press 
catalog, type, paper, etc 

THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Conn. 





























Mrs. Rorer's New Economy Lessons 


How to Sav 


e Coal While Cooking 


By Mrs. S. T. Rorer 











thoroughly conversant not only with 

the construction of the cooking appa- 
ratus, the stove, but, furthermore, with the 
chimneys or flues to which it is attached. 
Flames tend to go upward, the heated 
air expands, becomes lighter, and is pressed 
upward in the chimney by the heavier cold 
air with which it is surrounded and by 
which it is pushed. When one first builds 
the fire a sufficient amount of light material 
must be used to create a good flame and 
heat the chimney. After the chimney is 
once heated the fire may be kept always at 
the proper temperature. If smoke comes into the room the chimney 
is either cold or damp and must be heated before a draft is produced. 
A perfect draft, then, is first essential to saving fuel. 

There is in almost every stove a direct draft—a ‘‘damper,”’ as it is 
called, which, by-the-way, is not a “damper” at all. It is situated near 
the top of the stove and has on the outside a little handle. You may 
pull this out and it falls, or you may push it in and it falls, as the 
style of the stove may be; either way opens a direct passage into the 
pipe. It is the manipulation of this damper that saves or wastes 
fuel. If the drafts at the lower part of the stove are opened at the same 
time a huge current of air passes through the coal and produces rapid 
burning and great waste of fuel. The best and strongest heat 
comes from the first burning of the coal. Therefore, do not open the 
drafts until you are ready to cook. 

In France and Germany, where every penny is made to count, the 
stoves do not have this direct-pipe draft; every particle of coal gives 
full return. If the draft is closed after the fire is lighted the heat must 
circle around the oven, come up through the flues in the stove and pass 
into the pipe, on the opposite side of the damper. In this way every 
particle of heat surrounds the oven before passing up the pipe, and 
one can see at a glance that the oven is always ready for baking, with- 
out the cost of extra fuel; the top and the oven are hot at the same time. 


1 T" SAVE fuel the housewife must be 


























How to Fix the Fire Both Before and After Breakfast 


NTHRACITE coal is nearly a solid carbon, hence burns slowly 
and is most easily managed and arranged to “keep.” In the 
morning, when a quick fire is needed, do not thoroughly shake or rake 
it down; simply loosen it up, sprinkle over the top a little coal and 
open all the drafts. The moment the breakfast is over rake out the 
ashes thoroughly, sprinkle over a little coal, open the drafts, dust 
and clean the stove, and just as soon as you notice a blue flame 
playing over the top of the coal close the pipe damper and the drafts 
in the front of the stove. The fire is now “ fixed,” and can in a moment 
be made sufficiently hot for cooking or baking. If, however, the fire is 
not to be used for an hour or so drop the lip at the upper front part 
of the stove, or lift a lid. This will allow the cold air to pass over the 
surface of the coal and prevent rapid combustion. 

A word of caution: carbon-monoxide, frequently called “ coal- 
gas,” is the product of imperfect combustion. It is an odorless, poison- 
ous gas. If you chill the coal too much or give it too little draft the 
products of the imperfect combustion will come out into the room. 
As hard coal contains a little sulphur, which is irritating to the throat, 
you will remark that ‘‘the house is filled with coal-gas.”’ Ever present 
with this gas is carbon-monoxide. Change the draft at once; either 
replace the lids or close the lip of the stove. I do not think it is wise 
both to remove the lids and open the lip; do either one or the other. 


Never Fill the Coal-Box to the Top 


HE greatest amount of coal is wasted by leaving the drafts open too 
long before the cooking actually begins. When the coal begins to 
look a little white or grayish on top the heat has been exhausted. On 
the other hand, if the drafts are closed as soon as the coal is heated and 
a little blue flame is playing all over the top the heat is held almost 
stationary for some time. Never fill the coal-box tothe top. This is a 
great waste of fuel. It takes a long time to kindle such a mass of coal, 
and the heat is hard to utilize. Observe the fireman on a locomotive, 
how he shovels in just a little coal at a time. He never has a big fire, 
but it is always bright and strong. He has learned by observation and 
practice that a uniform fire gives the greatest amount of heat for a given 
amount of fuel. Heat—especially oven heat—is not increased by the 
greater depth of the coal; in fact, if the coal is higher than the fire-box 
the draft is greatly diminished, and in this way much coal is wasted. 
Very few things that are cooked on top of the stove require intense 
heat. Rice and macaroni require rapid boiling simply for the motion 
of the water. Vegetables must be boiled, but not necessarily at a gallop. 
Water, no matter how fast it is boiling, is only at 212° Fahrenheit. 
Cereals are cooked in a water bath. Rich stews and thick materials 
are cooked over a very slow fire; thus both fuel and foods are saved. 
Meat is much better cooked at 10° below the boiling point, so that it 
is never necessary to have a red-hot top. In fact, it is too much fire 
that warps and cracks the lids of the stove, burns the cooking utensils 
and scorches the food. 


A Ton of Coal Should Ordinarily Last Two Months 


T IS not enough to understand the chemical composition of fuels 

and the drafts of the stove to have the greatest saving of fuel. The 
housewife must study harmony in making her bills-of-fare; for 
instance, it would be a waste of fuel to have broiled meat on ironing 
day, when the oven is hot. Have baked potatoes, dishes au gratin, 
and roasted or braised meat. Make soup stock also on ironing day. A 
simmering heat can easily be had on the back part of a hot stove. 

On Monday, which, in most households, is washday, a constant— 
but not necessarily hot—fire is needed. The oven can be utilized for 
luncheon or dinner without disturbing the top of the stove. The 
following would be a nice oven dinner: 

Ciesr Soup 
Stuffed Rolled Steak, Brown Sauce 
Baked Potatoes : Cole-Slaw 
Fruit 

In my long experience of housekeeping with coal-stoves, which, 
by-the-way, I no longer use, I found that one scuttle of coal in the 
morning and one at night was quite sufficient for almost constant cook- 
ing. This means about a ton of coal for every two months. 

Much fuel is wasted by having the fire too hot. I noticed in some 
directions for baking, not long ago, these words: “If the oven is too 
hot put in a pan of cold water.” I should have said: “See that your 
oven is never too hot!”” Why build an enormous fire and then pro- 
tect cakes or pies with paper to prevent burning ? 


Oil and Gas Stoves are More Economical than Coal 


ano believe in the economy of gas and oil stoves. If I were 
building a kitchen I should have it heated from the general heating 
apparatus of the house, and use for cooking purposes either a gas or 
an oil stove. The application of heat is just the same when they are 
carefully managed; then, too, these fuels are cheaper than coal, and 
more cleanly. 

Kitchen cleaning is reduced one-half when gas or oil stoves are used. 
They can be lighted at the last moment and put out as soon as the 
cooking is finished. One can get simmering heat or intense heat in a 
moment. They not only save the cost of fuel, but they also save hours 
of hard labor. For instance, in making soup a large burner will bring 
it quickly to a boil, and the simmering burner will hold it stationary 
for hours. Heat the oven at least five minutes before you are ready 
to use it, then as soon as the meat is browned on the outside, or your 
bread is carefully browned, turn both burners down, or turn off the 
back burner entirely, leaving the front going at full force. When 
the things on top of the stove begin to cook turn down the burner. 
In this way you will save thousands of feet of gas during the year. 

Oil-stoves cannot be turned down. You must have a perfect blue 
flame, and to get this you must burn all the oil that is being fed by 
the wick. If you turn it down the wick is still feeding and you have 
not sufficient flame to consume the oil or convert it into gas and you 
will notice a disagreeable odor all over the house. A clean oil-stove, 
one that burns perfectly, will not have any more odor than gas. Oil- 
stoves are constructed with wicks and without. Both stoves in 
burning produce a blue flame. The double row of burners under the 
oven may be made to do double service: broil a steak or a chicken 
or fish, and bake at the same time. Here again the housewife must 
select harmonious bills-of-fare. 


How to Have a Fireless Cook-Stove 


SOAP-BOX padded with wool and covered with asbestos, and then, 
perhaps, with a covering of lining-paper, gives a very good fireless 
cook-stove. This saves many dollars in the course of the year. Such 
foods as beans, all kinds of stews and cereals, and foods that 
require long, slow cooking may be brought to the boiling point on top 
of the stove, then put carefully into the box and covered to finish. The 
outside atmosphere being excluded cannot in any way lower the tem- 
perature, and the food remains at the same heat until thoroughly 
cooked. Of course more time must be allowed, but the food does not 
require watching. In cooking breakfast cereals, bring them to the 
boiling point at night, put them into the cooking-box and they are 
ready to serve in the morning. Brown bread and oatmeal brown 
bread require five hours for cooking. Cook for half an hour over 
your fire, then put into the box for four or five hours longer. If you 
are going to have baked beans bring them to a boil at night, change 
the water, boil them again, then stand them in the box until morning 
and they are ready to transfer to either a pan or a bean-pot and 
ready to brown. This is one of the best and easiest methods of cook- 
ing a whole or half head of cabbage, heavy puddings like suet, molasses 
or plum pudding, and all kinds of stews, but is not good for general 
vegetable cooking. 

Where such boxes are out of the question cook enough cereals in 
one day to last for two, and do this on a day when you are obliged to 
have a long fire, either for ironing or baking. All cereals should be 
put over the fire in boiling water and should not be stirred from the 
beginning to the end of the cooking. Long, slow cooking brings out 
or intensifies the flavor of cereals and aids in their digestibility. 


Carefully Observe the Oven Indicator When Baking 


hb, pees the easy way of bread-making in order that you may do 
your baking on ironing day. Bake cakes, cinnamon buns and 
other foods rich in sugar soon after the fire is fixed in the morning, as 
they require a mild oven. 

A word about the oven indicator. This is a clocklike apparatus 
that fits into the oven door. The spring is expanded or loosened by 
the heat, and in turn moves the hands on the face. 

The face numbers range from one to twelve, precisely the same as 
a clock. In less than a week you will become thoroughly conversant 
with your oven heat as registered by this indicator and you will save 
tons of coal or quantities of gas and hours of anxiety. For instance: 
the moment the hand moves you can tell at a glance whether the 
oven is too hot or too cold. You do not have to open the oven door, 
you do not have to put your hand into it; you simply regulate the 
drafts in a coal-stove, or turn up or down the gas in a gas-stove, to 
increase or diminish the heat as the case may need. 

The indicator does away with guesswork and wondering, makes 
baking a pleasure rather than a burden, and such apparatus, inex- 
pensive at first cost, is in the end worth the value of the stove. 

The kind of coal naturally has something to do with the saving of 
fuel. It has been my experience that small chestnut coal is more 
economical than either large chestnut or stove coal. The large air- 
passages that necessarily come from large pieces of coal cause extra 
draft and more rapid combustion. Soft coal is low in price, but never 
economical, as one must be constantly putting on and constantly 
manipulating it; even with the low first cost the labor in caring for it 
is very great. What applies to hard and soft coal also applies to wood. 


Fuel Will Always be Saved if the Direct Draft is Watched 


N SUMMING up, one must watch carefully the direct draft into the 

pipe. When that is open tons of coal go up the chimney; when it is 
closed every particle of heat resulting from the burning of the fuel 
passes around the oven on its way to the pipe; thus the oven is heated 
with the same amount of coal that it takes to heat the top. When the 
damper is down the coal burns rapidly, making the top of the stove red, 
and not only cracks and warps the stove, but also makes the fire too 
hot for good cooking. A red-hot top usually indicates a cold oven. 

If you are cooking all day clean out the ashes in the morning, rake 
the stove at noon and at night when you fix it. One thorough cleaning 
a day is sufficient. If the ash-box is full at night you have wasted 
fuel. Do not jab or punch the fire from the top of the stove; it 
loosens the fire-bricks, and then it takes but a very little while to burn 
a hole into the oven. 

Give a little time to the study of the management of the stove, and all 
this will be quite easy. 


NOTE — Mrs. Rorer begins with this page in The Journal an entirely new series of 
articles entitled “* Mrs. Rorer’s Economy Lessons,’”’ in which she will answer the present 
perplexing question as to how we can live well in the face of the rapidly increasing 
prices of meat, vegetables and other provisions. The second lesson will appear in the 
next (the February) issue. 
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Six in the Family 
Clamoring for Dessert 
One Package 


Jeli-Q 


Will Satisfy them all. 
Costs 10c. 


Prepared instantly — Simply add boil- 
ing water and serve when cool. 
Sweetened Just Right. 
Flavored Just Right. 
No Cooking. 
No Fussing. 
No Worry. 
7 Choice Flavors, at all good grocers. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED RECIPE BOOK FREE 
Just off the press. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., Le Roy, N.Y. 
Complies with all Pure Food Laws, 


Visit our exhibit at Jamestown 
Exposition. 
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Ralston Health Food 


is due to the fact that it is composed of the hearts 
of the choicest wheat with all their natural golden 
color, nutriment and deliciousness. That's why chil- 
dren and grown-ups are always ready for Ralston. 


Purina 


Whole Wheat Flour 


“ The Flour With the Red Cross’’ 


makes bread that is nutritious and 
delicious and easily digested. 

If your grocer won't supply you, 
send us his name and we will sup- 
ply you direct the first time. 


The Kaletlon Upiller 


The Pure Food Man. 
Ralston Purina Mills 


| “Where Purity is Paramount ”’ 
St. Louis, Mo. Portland, Ore. 
Tilsonburg, Ont. 


No.1 
Moore Push-Pins 
» to hang things on 


leave only a tiny round hole that is almost invisible. 
Tool-tempered steel pin with a transparent glass head. 
Don’t show, don’t tear the wall. Support several 
pounds. Try them for calendars, small pictures, etc. 
PUSH them in; no hammering. 
Either size 10c half dozen, 20c dozen, at 
Stationery, Notion, House-furnishing, or 
Photo Supply Stores, or mailed prepaid. 


Moore Push-Pin Co. 2328,5:12tn st. NO] 2 


¢ Phila., Penna, 



























Learn Candy Making at aaa 


Ou: course teaches how to make 4 Ibs. of the finest candies, at home, 
for what 1 Ib. costs atthe stores. Success guaranteed. Complete 
practical course of home instruction and home Candy Making Out- 
fit, sent prepaid upon receipt of $3. Agents wanted. Write 
tomy, for free booklet and special money making offer. 

e Home Candy Makers, 17 Bar 8t., Canton, Ohio. 





EDDIN INVITATIONS 
| 100 for $3.50 
Visitin Ca rd pemt00S0r; with cake 75, Mosogram 
8 ards stationery. Write for samples. 
Boston. 


| The Estabrook Press,181 N. Tremont Street. 
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Good Taste and B 


HE desk forms a well-nigh indispensable article 
5] of furniture in our homes, but here as elsewhere 

we find many sins against good taste. Modern 
designs compare most unfavorably with the old work 
and perhaps this is one reason for the decline in letter- 
writing so often deplored. At any rate, it seems 
| reasonable to suppose that our thoughts are affected 
| by the materials we use in committing them to paper. 











NABISCO 





Sugar 
Wafers 


ROM the famous Pendle- 
ton collection at Provi- 


NFORTUNATELY we 
are often compelled to 





dence, Rhode Island, comes look on some such offensive 

this handsome secretary- design as shown on the right. 

desk, a beautiful example of A good deal of wood and | 

the ‘‘block front’’ secretary. much work have evidently | i 

Everyone is more or less been expended in construct- | 

familiar with the beautiful ing this affair. The division 

lines embodied in this old- of the spaces is most unfor- | 

time desk, and it is well to tunate. The base lacks | Even though 
revert to such designs when solidity of effect, giving the 

in doubt as to present-day whole a top-heavy appear- ° 
purchases. Modern makers ance. There is no harmony the appetite has 
are more and more seeking in the various ornamental 

inspiration from the builders features, and a generally un- 


pliacitrat 


been indulged 


of these fine old pieces. comfortable feeling prevails. 





to repletion, 


ai — we — 














UCH freshness and 

individuality may 
be obtained without de- 
parting from a very 
simple plan, as is shown 
in this German design. 
This refers especially to 
the way in which the 
frontis treated. Colored 
glass to harmonize with 
the wood has been intro- 
duced in the spaces left 
by the framing and there 
is glass inserted in the 
flap. In place of the 
glass painted panels may 
be substituted. 


ERE is a ponderous 
attempt at richness 
of effect. Machine carv- 
ing swells out insistently, 
giving sharp points to 
catch draperies and 
offering hiding-places 
for dust. This kind of 
a desk is usually finished 
in a bright polish that is 
not beautiful when new 
and which soon becomes 
hideous by the scratches 
that it displays. The 
proportion is so bad that 
it is unnecessary to point 
it out in detail. 





BEAUTIFUL 

old desk built on 
the very simplest and 
plainest linesisshown 
here. When closed 
it has somewhat the 
appearance of a chest 
of drawers. It is of 
mahogany with an in- 
laid line of holly- 
wood. The handles 
and fittings are of 
brass. The beauty 
of the wood is appar- 
ent at once, and the 
eye is grateful for 
the wonderfully fine 
sweep of line devel- 
oped at the base. 


N THE left 

appears an ex- 
ample of some good 
modern work, an 
oak desk of Mission 
design. It is thor- 
oughlysatisfactory, 
practical and dur- 
able. It should, of 
course, be placed in 
quiet surroundings. 
Nothing of the gim- 
crack variety either 
in ornaments or in 
furniture should be 
near it. 


N COMPARISON 

with its opposite 
neighbor how cheap 
this looks. There is 
carving and an at- 
tempt at ornament 
evidently intended 
to catch the eye. 
Compare the line of 
the top back board 
with any cap-piece in 
Colonial work and its 
futility is at once ap- 
parent. Then the 
legs are structurally 
weak—a point that 
should always be 
considered in design- 
ing furniture. 


HIS design has 

the appearance 
of a top division 
laid on a table for 
a few moments, 
awaiting quick re- 
moval. Thereisno 
unity of effect; 
consequently the 
impression is most 
unpleasant. The 
details are also lack- 
ing in symmetry, 
and there has been 
no care for good, 
sound construction. 



































you may still 
enjoy Nabisco 
Sugar Wafers; 
their fragile 
goodness never 
loses its charm 
to allure the 
feast to a de- 


lightful close. 


Dessert con- 
fections, to be 
served with all 
desserts and 


beverages. 


In ten cent tins. 


Also in twenty-five cent tins. 


NATIONAL 


BISCUIT 


COM PANY 
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Good Manners and Good Form 





Receiving Callers 





Please tell me how 
callers should be re- 
ceived—when thereis 
a maid and when 
there is none. 

JANET. 


When a lady calls 
receive her cordially 
and allow her to pre- 
cede you into the 
parlor if you have 
opened the door your- 
i ) self, offer her a chair 
‘ “and sit down at the 
same time. When she takes her leave go with 
her to the front door and open it for her, giving 
her cordial assurance of your pleasure at having 
seen her. If a man calls and you open the door 
shake hands at once, stand near the parlor door 
while he disposes of hat and coat, then precede 
him into the room and sit down. Say good-by to 
him in the parlor and accompany him only as 
far as its door. If a maid opens the door she 
holds out a card-tray to receive the visitor’s 
card, which she carries to her mistress, returning 
to deliver any message which that lady may 
send. No visitor should be kept waiting until 
a maid goes to find out whether her mistress is 
at home or not, but the maid should be kept 
informed in the matter. 




















The Guest Who Comes for One Meal Only 
Is it good form to fold the napkin when a 
guest at table for one meal? oF: 
No; one naturally assumes that it will not be 
used again. 


A Woman Physician’s Title 


Is it correct to — ““Mr.” or ‘‘Miss” to 
the name of a physician—as ‘‘Miss” Esther 
Smith, M. D.? (Mrs.) M. B. T. 


No, the prefix is omitted when a suffix is used. 


The Girl Who is Shy Amon People 


How may I overcome nervousness in conver- 
sation? I am very shy. ADELAIDE. 


Concentrate your attention upon an 
are saying, not upon how you are saying it. Talk 
of what interests you. Shyness is exaggerated 
humility; self-respect is neither too humble nor 
too arrogant. 


Setting the Date for the Marriage 

When a girl is engaged to a young man, which 
should suggest the time of the marriage? ADA. 

The man is the one to open the subject when 
he feels that his circumstances warrant it; but, 
of course, they talk the matter over together, and 
it is the privilege of the woman to accede or not 
to his wishes and to appoint the day. 


By Mrs. Burton Kingsland 


A Very Youn Girl’s Man Callers 


I am sixteen. Do you think that I am too 
young toask young men tocall upon me? Amy. 

In fashionable society the invitation to a man 
to call upon a girl is usually given by her mother, 
and all agree in its propriety for a girl as young 
as you are, except in the case where the young 
man’s family and her own are well acquainted. 


Helping One’s Self to Salt 


Please tell me how one should serve one’s self 
with salt at table. INQUIRER. 


If the saltcellars are large ones there should, 
of course, be saltspoons, but from individual 
ones it is customary to take a small quantity 
— one’s plate, using the knife-blade when 
clean. 


The Length of a First Call 


How long should one stay when making a first 
call? MABEL. 

Fifteen or twenty minutes is the usual time 
allowed for the exchange of civilities, courteous 
commonplaces, and for the establishment of an 
acquaintance, but if the new friends ‘‘strike 
fire,’ a half or even three-quarters of an hour is 
not too long. No call, even among friends, 
should exceed an hour. 


Asking a Man to Make His First Call 


How soon after meeting a young man may a 
girl invite him to call? ADELE. 

She should wait for a second meeting before 
giving the invitation, watching, too, for some in- 
dication of such a desire or of interest on his part. 


Going toa Church Wedding When in Mourning 


Should one attend a church wedding during 
the first year of mourning? SARAH. 


A marriage being a religious ceremony and 
not a social function it is eminently proper for 
those in mourning to attend the wedding, but not 
the reception or breakfast that may follow it. 
They show consideration by taking inconspic- 
uous places, that their mourning garb may not 
seem incongruous upon so joyful an occasion. 


The Bride’s Promise to “Obey” 


Would it be perfectly proper for a bride to 
insist upon leaving the word ‘‘obey” out of the 
marriage ceremony ? CLINARD. 


Although the marriage ceremony could hardly 
be performed authoritatively in the Episcopal 
Church with the word ‘‘obey” left out, in other 
churchés—so I am told—it is a matter of prefer- 
ence with the bride and the clergyman. It is 
usually discussed before the wedding whether or 
not the bride wishes the word omitted, even 
though the ceremony used be borrowed from the 
Book of Common Prayer. 


The Fashionable Time for Calling 


What is the time when it is fashionably cor- 
rect to make calls? A. F. L. 
In the large cities, during the winter season, it 
is correct for a woman to pay formal calls in the 
afternoon, between three and six o’clock. Morn- 
ing calls are exchanged only between intimate 
friends or on matters of business. Men are priv- 
ileged to call at the same hours, and in the even- 
ing after eight-thirty or nine o’clock. In the 
large cities evening calls are not usually made, 
except by those who are on a footing of some 
intimacy with the family. A man should try at 
least to pay his first call late in the afternoon. 


When a Man Kisses a Girl Unawares 


If a young man should take a girl unawares by 
kissing her what should she do? BELLA. 

She should show her displeasure in a dignified 
way that leaves him in no doubt of it. She has 
reason to be displeased—for it is a liberty. 


The Girl Invites the Man to Call 


A young woman has asked me to call. Is this 
the custom in what is called our best society, or 
should she have waited for me to ask permission 
to call upon her? ANDREW L. 


The young woman shows her knowledge of the 
habits of good society by taking the initiative. It 
is a woman’s prerogative to choose whom among 
her acquaintances she desires to admit to the 
rank of friends. When it lies with the man to 
make the request to call, a woman is placed in a 
most embarrassing position if she is not willing 
to make him welcome at her home. 


Kissing in Public 


Will you answer a question that has greatly 
perplexed me? Is it proper to kiss one’s be- 
trothed in public ? ADDIE. 


No, it is exceedingly bad form. Such expres- 


sions of affection should be kept for private 
delectation. 


Returning First Calls 


How soon after a first call has been made 
should it be returned ? (Mrs.) G. L. 


A first call should be returned within a fort- 
night, and after having accepted an invitation 
or been the recipient of any hospitality from a 
stranger or new acquaintance, one leaves cards 
immediately and calls a week after the entertain- 
ment. It is very discourteous not to return a 
first call, unless the one making it be a reall 
objectionable person. But the first call fan Baover § 
no other need be made and the acquaintance may 
be allowed to drop. However, for the person 
who made the first call not to make a second (if 
the former one had been returned) would be in 
bad taste, though the interval may be as long as 
one pleases. 


Pretty Girl Questions 


Sleeplessness 


Torta. In a re- 
cent article on 
‘*Electric Sleep” the 
writer said that he 
had overcome insom- 
nia by making him- 
self think of some 
stupid, trivial thing 
like a doorknob. 
When he began to 
toss and turn, and 

| Ps when sleep seemed 

= = miles away, when 
—— 3) next day’s problems 
loomed up before him in gigantic proportions— 
then was the time for the entrance of the friendly 
doorknob. He would not allow his mind to 
wander from this doorknob, and finally, over- 
come with boredom, the mind in sheer despera- 
tion would slide off into the realm of sleep. ‘This, 
said the writer, is really a kind of auto-hypnotism. 














A Soap Cream for the Skin 


Marie. A delightful soap cream is made of 
an ordinary cake of pure Castile soap and half 
an ounce of tincture of benzoin. The soap is 
dissolved in about a quart of boiling water. This 
is allowed to simmer slowly until it becomes the 
consistence of a thin jelly—creamlike. It is then 
taken from the fire, and when it is almost cold 
the benzoin is added a drop at a time while the 
whole is briskly stirred. This soap cream may 
be used on both hands and face. It cleanses and 
whitens the skin. 


For Skin that Wrinkles 


Diana. Of course your skin wrinkles as you 
reduce the superfluous fat. To counteract this 
tendency use a good cold cream and an astringent 
lotion. 


Much Brushing of the Teeth 


CorRNELIA. When in my early ’teens I re- 
member asking my dentist if too much brushing 
injured the enamel of the teeth. Here is his 
answer: ‘‘There’s a great deal more danger of 
the enamel’s being eaten away by decay than of 
its being worn off by too much brushing. You 
need not be afraid of keeping your teeth too 
clean.” 


To Avoid Bedsores 

AtminA. A_ bedridden invalid’s position 
should be changed from time to time, otherwise 
bedsores may develop. The end of the spine, 
the shoulders, the elbows and the heels are the 
most susceptible spots as a rule. Watch them 
carefully. Wash these spots twice a day with 
alcohol and powder them. Never apply grease. 
The skin needs to be hardened, not made more 
tender. Keep the parts dry. Use plenty of pil- 
lows to rest and support the patient. 


By Emma E. Walker, M. D. 


To Remove a Bug from the Ear 


Vipa. A drop or two of warm sweet-oil 
allowed to run into the ear will sometimes float 
a bug to the top so that it may be easily removed. 
It has also been suggested to turn the ear toward 
a strong light in order to attract the insect: in 
certain cases it will crawl out toward the light. 


Biting the Lips is Bad 


THELMA. As you know the cause of the thick, 
pale skin of your lips why do you not remove it? 
Biting the lips injures the delicate skin, making 
it tough and hard. Naturally, then, the color 
becomes pale. 

How Food Enters the Stomach 

Luv. Food and drink do not reach the stom- 
ach by merely flowing or sliding into it, as is 
often supposed. The muscles of the tube through 
which it passes on its way from the mouth to the 
stomach grasp it and push it along. You can 
understand this more clearly by watching a horse 
drink from a low trough—the trough is lower 
than his stomach. This is the reason why a 
juggler can swallow while standing on his head. 


Discoloration Due to Tight Collars 


Donna. The dark line around the neck is 
often caused by wearing a stiff, tight collar or 
turnover. Wear a soft stock. Cleanse the neck 
with the soap cream mentioned in the first column 
and bathe it night and morning in cold salt-water. 


White Patches on the Skin 


Tura. The real cause of these curious white 
patches seems to be unknown. They occur most 
commonly on the sides of the face and neck and 
on the backs of the hands and wrists. They may 
occur, however, on any part of the body. They 
are generally in the process of growing larger or 
smaller and they change their position. These 
changes are apt to take some years. I know of 
no local treatment that has any effect. 


One Cause of a Red Face 


LESLIE. Congestion of the face is sometimes 
connected with disorders of the stomach. The 
congestion then comes on after the eating of food, 
especially after breakfast. The feet commonly 
become cold. As a rule, after about three hours 
the high color decreases. Oftentimes the condi- 
tion of the stomach is too acid. Constipation 
may be present. Under these circumstances a 
glass of warm water, containing a pinch of bicar- 
bonate of soda, drunk half an hour before each 
meal, is often of benefit. 


To Treat Chapped Lips 


Ruopa. A lotion of equal parts of glycerine 
and rose-water is very healing in most cases. 
There are some skins, however, with which glyc- 
erine seems not to agree. Glycerine should never 


be used undiluted. 





Dyeing or Bleaching the Hair 


ANGELICA. You were indeed a foolish girl to 
bleach your hair. Do not add to your folly by 
dyeing it. Let it alone and it will gradually grow 
out its original color. 


For Chapped Hands 


L. D. N. A lotion composed of two drachms 
of glycerine, one drachm of the compound tinc- 
ture of benzoin and half an ounce of rose-water 
is very healing to manyskins. This lotion may 
be applied to the hands twice daily. 


The Thin Girl’s Diet 


D. P.O. Starches, sugars and oils are fatten- 
ing foods. Try eating olive oil on all foods where 
it is agreeable to taste: Watch your digestion 
and do not take more than your stomach can 
comfortably care for. You are tired of hearing 
‘*chew your food slowly,” but hurried eating is 
the cause of numberless cases of dyspepsia. 


After the Day’s Work 


BEULAH. Change your gown when you come 
home in the evening from your work. A bath 
and at least a partial change of clothing will 
greatly refresh both mind and body. You will 
then not be nearly so apt to go around with a 
face like a martyr. 


Fat is a “Lazy Tissue” 


SADIE. It has been well said that ‘‘fat is a 
lazy tissue and settles where it is least liable to be 
disturbed.”” Girls who do not hold themselves 
properly are very likely to develop an over- 
allowance of fat in undesirable parts, such as the 
abdomen. But even if the fat has a good start, 
just look at yourself in the glass first in a careless 
position md then in correct position. You will 
see at once the difference in your appearance. 


For Slugzish Circulation 


E1izA. Many defects in complexion could be 
overcome by a perfect circulation. A brisk rub- 
bing of the skin with a Turkish towel after the 
bath—especially after a cool sponge—will stimu- 
late the circulation wonderfully. There is no 
better means of carrying off useless and harmful 
substances than by promoting an active circula- 
tion of blood and Leah See if in this way you 
cannot obtain a good complexion and get rid of 
those obscure ‘‘rheumatic” pains at the same 
time. 


What to Do for Foot-Soreness 


GRETA. Foot-soreness is more often due to ill- 
fitting shoes than to other causes. Soaking the 
feet in hot salt-water often affords great relief. 
It is said that in the German army the soldiers 
sift into their shees and stockings a powder made 
up of three parts (by weight) of salicylic acid, 
ten part: rch and eighty-seven parts of 
powdered soapstone. 


NoTE— Both Mrs. Kingsland and Doctor Walker will be glad to answer the questions of girls in THE JOURNAL. 
A correspondent wishing an answer by mail should inclose a stamped addressed envelope. 





THREE SISTER NURSES 


The Misses Avery, 735 West Central Avenue, 
St. Paul, Minn., graduates of this School. 


The eldest Miss Avery, graduated in 1906, writes, 
**On my last case I received $25 a week.”’ 





E have trained thousands of 
women, in their own homes, to 


earn $12 to $30 a week. 


The Chautauqua School’s method 


of preparation has been proven—its 
success admits of no question. 





Send today for 56-pp. Blue Book explain- 


ing our new method. Also interesting 
stories of experience by 100 graduates and 
physicians, just issued. 


The Chautauqua School 


of Nursing 
315 Main Street, Jamestown, New York 





Hospitals, sanitariums, and pee in any part of the world 


supplied with well-taugh nurses, experienced or j 


















Let Us Send YouThis 


Switch 


ON APPROVAL 


a or any other article you 
# may select from our largé new 
Catalog, illustrating all the latest 


Paris Fashions 
in Hair Dressings 


Our immense business, the largest 

of its kind in the world, enables us 

to buy and sell at big money-saving 

prices. These switches are extra 

short stem,made of splendid quality 

selected human hair, and to match 
any ordinary shade. 


2oz.,20in. Switch ... . $ .95 
2oz.,22in. Switch .... 1.25 
244 oz., 24 in. Switch -25 


ea | 
Our 26 in. Wavy, Stemless Switch 5.65 
Light Weight Wavy Switch . 2.50 
Featherweight Stemless Switch, 
22in.,naturalwavy. .. 4.9 
200 other sizes and grades of 
Switches .. . .50c to 25.00 
Pompadour, Natural Curly. 2.85 
Wigs, Ladies’and Men’s. . 
$6.50 to 60.00 
Send sample of your hair and 
describe article you want. 
Wewill send prepaid on approval. 
If you find it perfectlysatisfactory 
and a bargain, remit the amount. 
If not, returntous. Rare, peculiar 
and gray shades are a little more 
expensive ; write for estimate. 
Our Free Catalog also contains a 
valuable article on *‘ The Proper Care 
of the Hair.’’ Write us today. 
PARIS FASHION CO., Dept. 11 
209 State Street, Chicago 
Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants in 
the World, 











Send 10c 


for a 
sample 


of 
W&B 


ee 


Swedish 


Hair Powder 


The Dry Shampoo that cleanses 

the hair without washing. 
Removes dust, grease and excessive oil after brushing. Not 
injuri fiberal 





ous. A sam) and our pamphlet ‘‘ How to 
have handsome Hair’’ on receipt of 10c. Regular 
size 60c. and $1.00 per box. At your dealer or sold direct by 


WALDEYER & BETTS, Dept. L, 170 Fifth Ave., New York 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


* Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 




















Hatch Chickens by Steam 


Ciehies Reicha 
or Wooden Hen 


Economical and perfect hatching. 
Absolutely reliable and self-reg- 
ulating. Thousands in use to-day. 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Ill. 









Send for free 
catalogue. 
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] OR New Year’s 
fF Eve why not 
have a jolly 

‘‘ Looking-Backward 
Masquerade”? 
Have every other line 
of the invitation writ- 
ten backward, and 
have guests wear 
their costumes back- 
ward, with a ridicu- 
; a S lous mask over the 

L- ) face and another over 
a “~ the back of the head. 
The back door should be used as the main 
entrance and the kitchen as the reception hall. 
Guests should enter the door backward, bob 
a backward courtesy, shake hands backward, 
and later go through all the intricacies of a back- 
ward quadrille, Virginia reel, and final backward 
march into the dining-room, prizes being awarded 
to the most graceful couples, and forfeits de- 
manded of every unfortunate pair who uncon- 
sciously revert to the natural way of doing things. 


























Refreshments Should be Served in the same 
backward order. For the centrepiece have a 
large clock made from an enormous tin dishpan 
and set in a mass of snow-incrusted laurel, 
mistletoe and holly berries. For the face stretch 
white paper tightly across the top of the pan. 
Cut Roman numerals from black cardboard 
and paste them backward around the face of 
the clock. Fill the pan with all sorts of funny, 
old-fashioned souvenirs, each accompanied by 
some outlandish fortune, wish or resolution 
written backward. Two large hands should be 
mounted on a pivot pin in the centre of the 
clock’s face so that they may be moved backward, 
and Father Time, represented by a wizened, snow- 
dusted Brownie with a scythe across his shoulder, 
should be perched up on the centre pivot pin. 


As the Guests Enter present each with a little 
watch of white cardboard, the hands of each 
watch pointing to a different hour. Bid each 
guest draw out from under the centre clock 
the little black-ribbon streamer extending from 
under the hour numeral corresponding to the 
one on his own watch, and he will find attached 
a‘‘ backward” fortune. These fortunes are to be 


read aloud—an almost impossible task; but if 
the luckless recipient fails in it he loses his 
fortune and the souvenir accompanying it. 

As the merrymakers leave this topsyturvy 
party, give prizes to the backward individuals 
who have managed to accumulate the least 
number of souvenirs. 


Social Affairs 
By Mary McKim Marriott 


The Egyptian Swastika’ as the emblem of 
good luck seems to be particularly appropriate 
for the spirit of a New Year's dinner. The table 
could be charmingly decorated in Egyptian 
fashion. Have a large swastika of damp sand 
representing a desert. Sprinkle a little dry sand 
lightly over the swastika figure and outline its 
borders with flat sheaves of wheat and gay 
scarlet and yellow flowers. For the centrepiece 
have a pyramid built solidly and very effectively 
of gray and tan bars of sandsoap. Sprinkle dry 
sand lightly over the cloth, and have candle- 
shades of sandpaper strikingly decorated with 
scarlet and bright blue hieroglyphics marked 
with vivid-colored chalk. Finish the shades 
with fringes of brilliant paper beetles strung on 
scarlet silk. 


Choose Partners for the Evening by match- 
ing hieroglyphics, and have swastika guest-cards 
cut from sandpaper. Pierce each card with a 
long ‘‘Cleopatra’s Needle” threaded with Nile- 
green silk. The strands of silk could extend to 
the hollow interior of the central pyramid and be 
attached to little crocodiles, each bearing answers 
which are to be drawn out in response to the 
eager questions addressed to the invisible Sphinx 
during dinner. 
The productivity of Egypt should furnish an 
abundant menu somewhat as follows: 
Crocodile Tears 

Serpent of the Nile 
Scarabs on Toast 

Mysteries of Isis (Harlequin) 
Libyan Sandwiches Prehistoric Dates (Stuffed) 


Bulrushes 


Another Attractive New Year’s Idea can be 
carried out by having an Old-Year Dead-Letter 
Box in the centre of the table. In a bed of holly 
and smilax have a letter-box of silver paper. 
Paste the scarlet letters ‘“‘U. S. Dead-Letter 
Office, ’07” prominently on the sides; have two 
letter slits, one at each end of the box, and have 
little scarlet ribbons extending from the slits to 
each cover. Guests’ names may be written on 
small 1908 postal-cards, each having a tiny 
candle stuck on one corner. During the dinner 
guests should be blindfolded and told to light 
the tapers from boxes of safety-matches found at 
each place, and (still blindfolded) write out a 
set of good resolutions for some hapless person 
in the room. After the paper has been folded, 
sealed with red wax, addressed and _ posted, 
remove the blindfolds and have a messenger in 
postman’s uniform, with a postman’s bag and 
whistle, collect the letters and deliver them to 
the proper parties, to be read aloud. 

Place-doilies for this party would be very 
pretty if made of gray-blue blotting-paper just 


the shade of a postman’s uniform; the doilies 
should be surrounded by garlands of smilax and 
holly; and paste on each one the scarlet motto 
“U.S. M070” 

Before leaving the table guests can have a 
jolly time claiming packages from the Dead- 
Letter Office. Peace of mind can be restored to 
one man; his temper to another; and to a third 
some resolutions newly mended. A _ bachelor 
could recover his heart which had wandered 
afar, and an ardent offer of hand and heart 
should be delivered hastily to the lady who had 
evidently never received it. 


A Woman Whose Husband is a bank officer 
could give a charming party when some ‘“‘birth- 


day anniversary” of the bank comes around, | 


celebrating it with the other officers, stock- 
holders and their wives. At the dinner have for 
the centrepiece a little square bank, its four 
walls made of clean-cut cardboard covered with 
dainty red-brick paper; this can be bought for 
about five cents a sheet. On each side cut two 
windows guarded by ‘‘ heavy wrought-iron” bars 
cut from black paper. Have a roof of very dark- 
gray wrapping-paper, and finish the windows 
top and bottom with little trimmings cut from 
white paper and pasted flat on the brick walls. 
Twine smilax gracefully around the building, 
and set it in a stiff, little grass-plot of moss, with 
straight walks of fine white sand. 

Small toy safes of black iron could be at the 
places, each safe containing its owner’s most 
cherished belongings. These should be very 
clever, one man finding a ‘‘pocketful of pride,” 
another his ‘‘maiden speech,”’ and so on. 


Place-Cards for the Women should be written 
on bills, and for the men on check blanks. A 
tiny cord of black silk should extend from every 
cover to one of the windows of the bank. The 
cords are attached inside to ‘‘money-bags” of 
white crépe paper bearing gold dollar-marks. 

After dinner each guest, pulling out his money- 
bag, finds in it ‘‘ prophetic notes,” which 
probably will be ‘‘discounted” by the possessor 
or at least accepted not without a ‘‘protest,”’ 
unless they happen to be ‘‘subject to check.” 

Each man must talk to his partner for five 
minutes about business affairs—stocks, law, etc. 
The woman must listen attentively, for when 
the five minutes are up she has to put on paper 
an account of his conversation. 

Then the women talk to the men about house- 
hold affairs, shopping or fashions, and it is the 
men’s turn to write intelligent accounts. Have 
the papers collected and read aloud, and award 
prizes for the cleverest essays. 


What Youns Mothers Ask Me 


By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M. D. 





A Child’s Exercise 
Should a baby two 
years of age be al- 
lowed to walk in the 
street in winter ? 
Mrs. L. P. 
When the sun is 
out bright and the 
sidewalks are dry the 
child may be allowed 
to run about a little 
if he has on woolen 
leggings and moder- 
ately thick shoes; but 
it is best, as a rule, to use the baby-carriage. 
The shoes of young children are not made with 
thick enough soles to protect the feet properly 
from very cold or damp sidewalks, and rubbers 
and arctics for such little people are rather 
clumsy and hard for the child to carry about. 























When the Child is Subject to Colds 

What can I do to break up my child’s cold 
when it first starts? The baby is a year old now, 
and she has so many colds which run on a long 
time. Mrs. M. J. 

Perhaps you keep the nursery too warm, so 
that the baby gets overheated and then feels the 
least breath of air. The temperature of the 
nursery during the daytime should be about 68 
degrees Fahrenheit and at night it may go down 
to 60 degrees. When a cold first begins give the 
baby a teaspoonful of castor-oil and drop a little 
olive-oil up her nostrils. This will sometimes 
break up a cold. 


What to Make for the First Baby 

I am preparing for my first baby, and would 
like to know what set of patterns to get, as I 
intend to make all the little garments myself. 
I am also uncertain as to just what materials to 
use. Will you please help me? 

PROSPECTIVE MOTHER. 

Of all the patterns I have seen I like Miss 
Wheeler’s best. They are sensible, and the set 
contains twenty patterns—everything necessary 
for a new baby. A paper comes with the set tell- 
ing all about materials to be used and giving 
many other little hints about dressing the baby. 
This set may be had by sending thirty cents 
to the Pattern Bureau, THE LADIES’ HOME 
JouRNAL, Philadelphia, and asking for layette 
pattern No. 1950. 


Former House Physician of The Babies’ Hospital, New York 


For the New Baby’s Colic 


My month-old baby has frequent attacks of 
colic. I nurse her and am very careful as to my 
own diet. The baby often has curds in her move- 
ments, which are generally green in color. What 
can I do to help her? Mrs. L. P. M. 

Have you yet begun to go outdoors and take 
regular exercise yourself? Your milk will prob- 
ably agree with the baby better when you can do 
this. Five minutes before each nursing give the 
child half an ounce of hot water in which is a tiny 
pinch of bicarbonate of soda; this will stimulate 
the stomach a little, and also dilute your milk a 
trifle, so that it will be easier to digest. Keep the 
baby’s hands and feet warm. 


Fresh Air at Night for the Baby 

In January my baby will be four months old. 
Can I safely leave his window open at night dur- 
ing the winter? We are used to sleeping in a cool 
room, and suffer much if we cannot have fresh 
air. A Boston MOTHER. 

If the baby wears a flannel nightdress and has 
his crib blankets securely fastened to the crib so 
that he does not get uncovered, there is no reason 
why you should not have the window open a few 
inches from the top every night. Arrange a 
screen around the baby’s crib in such a manner 
that the air cannot blow directly on him. When 
he takes his long morning nap let it be also in a 
room full of fresh air. 


The Precocious Youngster 

I have a little daughter, three years old. She 
has always learned stories and pieces without 
being taught; if she hears a story once she can 
repeat it all the next day. She is very bright, can 
tell how to make a pie and what to put in a cake, 
and always notices if the ieast thing about the 
house is altered. She looks white, and many of 
my friends say she is too bright to live to grow up. 
Do you think there is any truth in this, and what 
would youdowithsuchachild? Mrs. L.M.N. 

The child is probably too much with adults 
and rather enjoys ‘‘showing off” to them; try to 
have her play outdoors with children of her own 
age as much as possible, and when you have 
friends come to the house be careful not to ex- 
hibit the child to them or to allow her to hear you 
telling them how bright she is. If she has a good 
appetite, plenty of fresh air and sleeps wel! there 
is no reason why she should not have as good a 
chance to grow up as any other child. 





Leaving Off the Knitted Bands 

How long should a child wear the ribbed, 
knitted bands with shoulder-straps? My boy is 
now two years old and I have thought of leaving 
these off when the first warm weather comes. 
Would you advise me todoso? Mrs. JOHN L. 

No, it would be better to keep the bands on 
until the child is three years old, at least. It is 
important to keep the abdominal organs at as 
even a temperature as possible, and this is best 
done by means of the band. 


The Little Day- Dreamer 

My boy, nine years old, has a very bad habit of 
day-dreaming. This is annoying at all times, but 
especially so in the morning when he is dressing; 
it takes him so long to accomplish so little, and 
he is often late for breakfast and school in conse- 
quence. Js there any way in which I can teach 
him to be more alert? PERPLEXED. 

Can you not send him to a good gymnasium or 
have him join a little company of ‘‘soldiers” ? 
He would then have to pay strict attention to the 
business at hand and obey orders promptly, 
which would be a great help to him in his home 
life. 


A Child’s Outfit for Stormy Days 

Do you think it would hurt my little nine-year- 
old girl to go to school in stormy weather? She 
has a fifteen-minute walk to school. I cannot 
afford a carriage every time it storms, and she is 
so unhappy if I keep her athome. A READER. 


If the child wears a warm woolen jacket and a 
waterproof cloak of some kind, has rubber boots 
or high rubbers and gaiters or leggings to keep 
feet, ankles and legs dry, and wears a woolen 
hood or cap to protect ears and head, I do not 
think the walk will do her any harm. She should 
never be allowed to sit in wet or damp clothing. 


Exercise and Fresh Air Needed 
Our little son, sixteen months old, has a sallow 
complexion and wakes up often during the night. 
Please tell me the cause of this, and the remedy. 
An Anxious MOTHER. 


If you had told me a little more about the child 
—what he eats, how many teeth he has, and how 
much fresh air you give him—I could help you 
more. His trouble very likely comes from some 
form of indigestion and lack of fresh air. Follow 
the diet list I am sending you carefully, and keep 
the boy outdoors as long as you can each day. 





NoTE— Both Miss Marriott and Doctor Coolidge will be glad to answer the questions of readers in THE JOURNAL. 
A correspondent wishing an answer by mail should inclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 
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Wood Floors, Marble, Painted and Un 
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utensils; Boilers, Sinks and Flatirons. 


POLISHES 


for silver-ware or furniture.) 
Large, Sifting-top Can 
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of our free booklet, 


“‘Hints For Housewives” 
You will find this little booklet of the 
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If your grocer doesn’t keep Old Dutch 
Cleanser yet, send us his name and 10c in 
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send you a full size can of Old Dutch Cleanser, 
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THE CUDAHY PACKING CO. 
Dept. 106. So. Omaha, Neb. 
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The Housewife 


has a far easier time keep- 

ing the house and every- 

thing in it spick and span, 
than did the housewife of 
a few years ago. Formerly 
a ” it was necessary to use several 
old fashioned cleaning agents 


now there is one, all ’round 
1 cleanser which does all the 
work, and saves labor, time and 


Dutch 


‘ is a natural cleanser, free from acid, 
4 Its action is mechan- 
This new cleanser 
takes the place of soaps, soap-powders, 
It 
cleans everything so much easier and 
quicker —it is so much handier and 
cheaper to use —that it proves a revela- 
tion to housewives who have been toiling 


Here are a few of the things that Old 


wm 6 Windows, Enamel and Porcelain Tubs, 


painted Wood-work, Stone, Cement and 
Pots, Kettles, Pans, all kinds of cooking 


Door-knobs, Railings, Faucets and Pipes 
and all smooth metal surfaces. (Not meant 


Many thousands of housewives throughout 
the country are daily saving themselves 
unnecessary labor and time in the perform- 
ance of their household duties, by the aid 
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AS | SAW NEW YEAR'S 
IN JAPAN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11) 


from street to street with loads of fathers and 
mothers. Happy children follow, perfectly con- 
scious of the glory of their raiment and joyful in 
proportion. Small groups of Geisha pass on their 
way to the house of some man of wealth, to dance 
and sing for the entertainment of his friends. 
Their smal), whitewashed faces and over-red lips 
look ghastly in the searching sunlight. Their 
priceless clothes are effectively arranged to im- 
press all beholders. Their passive little hands 
are folded at an exact angle, which they dare not 
disturb. Their wistful eyes look straight before 
them, all for fear of the lady of no uncertain age 
who chaperons them. To the one who knows and 
sees them, the gladness of the day seems dimmed, 
but only forawhile. Today Joyis King; shadows 
must be locked up in a closet, and little girls being 
sold for an evil purpose are not to be thought of. 

Groups of soldiers, hand in hand or arms 
around shoulders, wander from street to street, 
joking and chaffing like a set of schoolboys. War, 
with all its horrors, is a far-off dream. Possibly 
one group is on duty. As they march with shoul- 
dered guns, everybody scatters to the side, that 
these defenders of the land may pass—that is, 
everybody but the children and the dogs. 

Little girls with shining black hair and long- 
sleeved kimonos flit from place to place as they 
play battledore and shuttlecock. The boys fly 
wonderful, demon-shaped kites, and the dogs 
impartially divide barks. 


oy 


T IS hard to realize how many evil spirits 
there are in Japan, and every one of them 
seems to be hunting ajob. They have a wonder- 
ful way with them, too. They slip through the 
tiniest of holes, past all the wonderful charms 
hung here and there to keep them out, and select 
the very best places in the house from which to 
work their evil. Sometimes it is right by the side 
of Buddha on a shelf, then again it is in the food 
this spirit of evil inclination chooses to stay. Or, 
worst of all, he gets into the saké, and conse- 
quently into the master when he drinks it, and 
then it is wonderful how things begin to happen. 
However, the day of reckoning comes, even 
for evil spirits. On New Year’s Day the 
Manzai, or Exorciser, goes from house to 
house and guarantees for a mere trifle to catch 
this evil spirit by the tail, twist his neck and 
stamp him to nothingness in the dust. The 
Manzai has the legs of a man but the head of a 
terrible beast, and such a scattering of spirits is 
seldom seen except on New Year’s Day. The 
master is so pleased with this clearing of his house 
that he serves hot saké to everybody in the neigh- 
borhood. The Manzai pokes his real human head 
from under that of the beast and takes a long, 
long drink for joy that he has fooled the spirit. 

Everybody calls on everybody else, and no- 
body is at home. Friend and enemy, prince and 
peasant, are all on the same footing today. Cards 
must be left at every door in the little lacquer 
tray that rests beneath the rope-and-paper deco- 
ration of the entrance. It may be that a caller 
will hesitate before a house. The barred gates 
give no hint, but the small strip of white paper 
hung to the side post sadly says: ‘‘Sorrow 
within.”” Death knows no holiday, and he has 
summoned some inmate. The caller forgets as 
quickly as he can, and rushes on after happiness. 

New Year always seems the shortest day in 
the year. If there were nothing else to do but 
to sit with folded hands and watch the plum 
trees blossom to their utmost beauty for this 
day, the time would too swiftly pass. But there 
are the dances to see, the temples to visit, the 
games to play and the streets to walk. 

All too soon, then, the breeze goes to sleep in 
the trees and the twisted pines send long lines 
down the mountainside. Dim shadows begin to 
creep in the bamboo-decked streets. 


an 


HE man who has fed the famished throngs 
with hot sweet potatoes right out of the pot 

wishes for bushels more and hours of daylight. 
The bean-cake man pats his fat pockets as they 
jingle with coin. The old, old man, who, with a 
straw and a piece of pasty dough, makes won- 
derful dogs and cats and roosters, rests quietly 
behind his little bench and thinks of the many 
happy children’s faces that have smiled on him 
today. His wrinkled old face is sweet and smil- 
ing—a reflection of the innocent joy he has given. 

Out at sea the water has taken on the deep 
purple of the mountains. The fishing-boats 
spread their sails like the wings of a bird to catch 
every breath of the sleepy breeze. Singly and in 
fleets they come bearing happy families and a big 
catch. Laughter joins with song and happy jest 
is called from boat to boat. 

Joy’s day is almost done—the sun is gone 
and the lights of the land begin ‘to show. The 
great mystery of the sea falls veil-like over 
man and craft. Ghostly and weird, the boats 
barely move over the purple waters. Then for a 
space comes a great silence. On sea and on land, 
a pause, a catch in the throat, a great longing in 
the heart, and one great question: To whom will 
the great ‘‘Dream Ship” bring a treasure this 
year? To you or to me? Whocantell? In 
fancy, white and beautiful it sails into harbor 
freighted with desires fulfilled, treasures untold 
and balm for wounds. From out the Land of 
Nowhere it comes, to some invisible shore it goes, 
and to all it brings a gift: One happy, care-free 
day—while the Ice King softly sleeps in the 
shadows of the pines. 





A GIRLS DANGER 
SIGNAL 


’ (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18) 


any attention.” On the contrary, young men 
say: ‘‘Oh, we have to be familiar with the girls; 
they all expect it, and would be offended if we 
were just friendly and never became familiar 
with them.” 

One young man, upon being asked this ques- 
tion by a prominent woman-doctor: ‘‘ Which 
girl are you most anxious to go with—the one 
who courts approaches or the one who holds 
you at bay?” responded with emphasis: “‘ Why, 
the girls ought to know that a boy wants most 
that which is hardest to get; but we are 
actually obliged to treat the girls with familiarity 
or they won’t go with us.” And this young 
man seemed very surprised when assured that 
girls supposed they were obliged to accept caresses 
in order to have the attention of young men. 
Then he said: ‘‘It’s strange, if the girls don’t 
want these things, that they act as they do, for 
they actually invite familiarity. In fact, many 
times I would have been glad to have been re- 
spectfully friendly, but the girls did not seem 
satisfied, and by many little ways and manners 
they indicated that they were ready to be caressed. 
I think they mean to be good girls, but they put 
an awful lot of temptation in a fellow’s way.” 


ox 


IRLS not only degrade themselves when they 
forget their womanliness, but they are, more- 
over, putting strong temptation in the way of 
others, you see. Girls do not realize that they may 
tempt young men by their coquettish looks and 
familiar actions, but they do. And not only do 
they invite caresses, but by their dress and posi- 
tions they allow, and almost invite, men to think 
of them too freely. 

Let us remember, then, that in every careless 
scuffle, every little flirtation, every furtive hand- 
pressure, every good-night kiss, the bloom of 
your maidenhood is being dulled. Every time 
you touch familiarly your boy-friend’s necktie, 
put flowers in his buttonhole, clutch his arm, 
push him or allow yourself to come too close to 
him, sitting, standing or walking, you are let- 
ting down the bars of womanly reserve, you are 
removing the sign ‘‘ Hands off,” which the Creator 
intended every girl should wear until ‘‘the one” 
comes to whom she will give herself in mar- 
riage, whose caresses will be from love, not simply 
from a desire for pleasure or excitement. 

For some day your destiny will seek and find 
you in your rose-garden cutting roses. He will 
tell you how he loves you and ask for your love 
in return. What will your answer be? Must 
you reach out and cut for him a rose, full-blown, 
petals drooping and loose, just ready to fall, and 
hand it to him saying: ‘‘ This is the symbol of the 
love I can offer you. Many bright suns have 
smiled upon this rose, many admiring hands 
have touched and fondled it. It was once very 
beautiful; but the sweetness of its perfume and 
the radiance of its beauty have all been spent on 
every careless passerby. Now its life of fra- 
grance and beauty is almost done. So would 
my love be to you.” 


ax 


AY, rather, proudly and with joy inexpressible, 
may you be able to place in his outstretched 
hand a bud, dew-laden, wonderfu! in its enfolded 
possibilities of fragrance and beauty, saying: 
‘*This bud is the symbol of my love for you. It 
has been waiting for you; the warmth of your 
smile, the sunshine of your love, the tenderness 
of your caress have alone the power to unfold 
its crisp, close-clinging petals, disclosing for the 
first time its heart of gold.” 

If you are able to say something like this at that 
time, when the best that you have and are will all 
seem too small to offer on love’s altar, you will 
count yourself the most blessed of all earth’s 
daughters, and exultingly your heart will sing: 

‘His love hath filled my life’s fair cup— 
Full to its crystal brim, 


The dancing bubbles crowding up— 
Are dreams of him.” 


Weddings - Story Prize Awards 


WE WERE greatly pleased with the unex- 
pectedly large response to our request for the 
best stories of humorous or unique weddings. 
Stories were sent in to us literally by the thousands, 
and it was the work of weeks to read and pass 
upon all of them. They came from ministers and 
their wives in all parts of the United States and 
Canada, and that the latter sent to some purpose 
is shown by the fact that one of the prizes went 
to Canada and another to Nova Scotia. 

After an immense amount of work and the 
exercise of the greatest care and discrimination, 
we are glad to announce the result of the contest 
as follows: 

First PrizE ($50): The Reverend William M. 

Faux, Montana. 

SECOND PRIZE ($25): Mrs. Oliver F. Gregory, Vir- 
ginia (wife of the Reverend Oliver F. Gregory). 
THIRD PRIZE ($20): The Reverend J. F. Dunstan, 

Nova Scotia. 

FouRTH PRIZE ($15) : The Reverend Francis Hope, 

California. 

FIFTH PRIZE ($10): The Reverend J. A. Macfarlan, 

Province of Quebec, Canada. 

Besides these the stories sent in by the 
following-named persons were deemed so good 
that they were purchased: 

The Reverend W. W. Steel, Province of Havana, 
Cuba; Mrs. H. E. Monser, Illinois (wife of the 
Reverend Harold E. Monser); Mrs. Cornelia Engle 
Dickey, West Virginia (wife of the late Reverend J. 
P. A. Dickey), and Mrs. H. S. Kerr, Pennsylvania. 
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HOW I ORIGINATED 
OSTEOPATHY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25) 


I hold that, separate or combined, they are only 
effects of cause, and that, in each case, the cause 
can be found and does exist in the limited or 
excited action of the nerves which control the fluids 
of a part of or of the entire body. My position is 
that the living blood swarms with health corpus- 
cles which are carried to all parts of the body. 

Osteopathy is, then, a science built upon this 
principle: that man is a machine, needing, when 
diseased, an expert mechanical engineer to ad- 
just its machinery. It stands for the labor, both 
mental and physical, of the engineer, or Osteo- 
path, who comes to correct the abnormal condi- 
tions of the human body and restore them to the 
normal. Of course, ‘‘normal” does not simply 
mean a readjustment of bones toa normal position 
in order that muscles and ligaments may with 
freedom play in their allotted places. Beyond 
all this lies the still greater question to be solved: 
How and when to apply the touch which sets 
free the chemicals of life as Nature designs? 

Osteopathy to me has but one meaning, and 
that is, that the plan and specification by 
which man is constructed and designed shows 
absolute perfection in all its parts and principles. 
When a competent anatomist (as the successful 
Osteopath must be), in treating the human body, 
follows this plan and specification, the result will 
be a restoration of physiological functioning from 
disease to health. 

An Osteopath is only a human engineer who 
should understand all the laws governing the 
human engine and thereby master disease. 


ox 


oo absolutely differs from mas- 
sage. The definition of ‘‘Massage” is 
masso, to knead: shampooing of the body by 
special manipulations, such as kneading, tapping, 
stroking, etc. The masseur rubs and kneads 
the muscles to increase the circulation. The 
Osteopath neverrubs. He takes off any pressure 
on blood-vessels or nerves by the adjustment of 
any displacement, whether it be of a bone, carti- 
lage, ligament, tendon, muscle, or even of the 
fascia which enfolds all structures; also by 
relaxing any contracture of muscle or ligament 
due to displacements, to drafts causing colds, to 
overwork or nerve exhaustion. The Osteopath 
knows the various nerve-centres and how to treat 
them, in order that the vasomotor nerves can act 
upon the blood-vessels, bringing about in a physi- 
ological manner a normal heart-action and free- 
ing up the channels to and from the heart. The 
Osteopath deals always with causes, has no ‘‘rules 
of action,”’ as such, but applies reason to each case 
according to the conditions presented, treating no 
two cases quite alike. He knows from past experi- 
ences that the effect seen is produced by a cause 
with which he must deal in order to give relief. 
The Osteopath is a physician. The masseur 
does not take the responsibility of the full charge 
of a diseased condition, but works under the 
direction of a physician, and has to do with 
effects, applying by rote to the body so much 
rubbing, so much stroking, so much tapping, so 
much kneading, etc., there being definite rules 
laid down applicable to general cases. 
Osteopathy is a science and an art also. It 
includes a knowledge of anatomy, biology, phys- 
iology, psychology, chemistry and pathology. Its 
therapeutics are independent and original, and as 
extensive as the entire medical and surgical fields. 


Prizes for the Best Recipes 


ARLY last summer housekeepers were invited 
to send to THE JOURNAL their choicest 
recipes for cooking. There was an immediate 
and amazing response. In came letters by the 
thousands. In all there were perhaps more 
than sixty thousand recipes. Ever since that 
time experts have been carefully sorting and 
examining them. ‘There were only six prizes to 
award, but scores of recipes have been bought 
and will be published from time to time, mak- 
ing probably the best collection ever brought 
together by any magazine. The awards of 
prizes were made as follows: 
BREAKFAST DISHES: 
Miss Virginia Kirby, Indiana. 
DISHES FOR DESSERT: 
Mrs. A. C. King, Louisiana. 
DISHES MADE OF LEFT-OVERS: 
Miss Mabel Mcllvane, Illinois. 
DISHES FOR INVALIDS: 
Mrs. A. M. Sykes, Connecticut. 
SOUTHERN DISHES: 
Miss Henrietta Joslin, Ohio. 
CANADIAN DISHES: 
Miss M. Etches, Ontario, Canada. 


The November “What’s What?” 


Guests at the Thanksgiving Dinner 


Cowper 6 Holmes 
Shakespeare7 Dryden 


1 11 Agassiz 
= 

3 Henley 8 Browning 

4 

5 


12 Kipling 
13 Wilcox 


Pope 9 Doctor Johnson 14 James Thomson 
Thackeray 10 Saint Paul 15 Stevenson 
The Menu 
1 Roe (or Rice) 4 Lamb 7 Lemon 
2 Sprat 5 Bacon 8 Pye (or Rowe) 
3 Crabbe 6 Hare 


Prize Winners 


Mrs. J. L. Baker, Connecticut; C. H. Howland, 
Rhode Island; Mrs. E. P. Eggleston, Connecticut ; 
J. G. Shearer, District of Columbia ; Lizzie McIntire, 
District of Columbia; Margaret Aulls, Michigan; 
Mrs. J. C. Hopkins, Kentucky; Mrs. John T. Pyle, 
Ohio; Lucy B. Heneberger, Virginia ; G. L. Garrett, 
Ontario, Canada; Hortense McKay, Rhode Island ; 
Mrs. M. L. Kessler, Pennsylvania ; Inez G. Cushing, 
New York; Stephen Benet, California; Mrs. Grace 
W. Smith, Rhode Island. 








One million people 


through the great introductory 
offer learned to know 


. Tooth and Toilet 
Preparations 


They know that each product does 
directly and perfectly all that 
is claimed for it. 
If you were not one of the fortu- 
nate ones ask those who were, 
or better still, make a trial of 
Ss ITOL for 
yourself. 


“4 The Full SANITOL 
D Line at All 
























Hair on Approval 


We are the Largest Manufacturer in 
the World of Hair Goods and 
Toilet Requisites. 
Switches from $1.00 up. 


2 oz. 22 in. switch . . . $1.25 

2% oz. 24in. swith . . 2.25 

3% oz. 26 in. switch . . 4.00 

Lightweight wavy switch . 2.50 
Featherweight stemless switch, 

22 in. long, natural wavy _ 4.95 

: Natural curly pompadour . 2.90 

Finest wigs, made to order, $15.00 to 50.00 


Gray, Blond and difficult shades 


cost a little more. 


as Peacrvine FR EE 


We will send to any address our interesting and 
instructive book telling all about correct care of 
the hair, proper styles for dressing, and how to 
become beautiful. The book also describes up- 
wards of 500 complete lines of switches of every 
description. 


E. BURNHAM, 
Dept. 1, 70 and 72 State Street, Chicago, III. 





QFNETTLE WHITE FLAN) 


hy 


Don’t Torture Your Dear Baby! 


Baby must be kept warm with soft Flannels, but 
the least little bur may irritate its delicate skin so as 
to cause spasms. Non-Nettle Flannels are made in a 
way that keeps the nettles out. 

Beware of imitations. All genuine Non- Nettle Flan- 
nels are stamped * Non-Nettle ” every half yard, and 
are sold only by us. We protect babies and’ save 
mothers money all over the world. The Non-Nettle 
story tells why our flannels are superior. It’s free along 
with the Flannel and Baby White Goods sample case, 
catalogue of Embroideries, Laces, Embroidered Flan- 
nels, Infants’ Outfits and hundreds of helps for expect- 
ant mothers all free if you mention this publication. 

For 25c. we will include a perfect modern pattern for every 
article in baby’s first wardrobe, telling quantity of material needed 
and giving comprehensive illustrated instructions. 

We can refer you to 25,000 satisfied mothers. 


THE LAMSON BROS. CO., Est. 1885, TOLEDO, OHIO 





SLACH 


Face PowDERysgenee. 


% Is Pronounced Ideal Li 


A lady living in Athens, Pa., 
writes of LABLACHE as follows: 


“It is a good, pure powder that 
adds to a woman's complexion just 
as a little fine lace does to her 
toilette. It removes that sallowness 
and oily look. It is because of their 
perfect confidence in its purity and beautifying qualities 
that its users pronounce it ideal.’’ 

Refuse substitutes. They may be dangerous. Flesh, 
White, Pink or Cream, 50c. a box, of druggists or by 
mail. Sesd 10c. for sample. 


4 BEN. LEVY CO., French Perfumers 
Dept. A, 125 Kingston Street, Boston, Mass. / 
Sete PAR SOD J S327S 5-3 















COMFORT AND ECONOMY 
in Stockings, because they stay up—Wear longest — 
No supporters to buy —Button at waist — Fit perfect — 
Protect health. Summer and Winter weights. 


FOR MEN, WOMEN, BOYS and GIRLS 


"Fay Ideal” *r< 


are best made. & Every pair guaranteed. Try them. 
Money back if not satisfied. Buy from dealer or give his 
name and we will send on receipt of price. Write for free 


circular. THE FAY STOCKING CO.,61 E St., Elyria, 0. 


FREE OIL 


Generous sample ‘‘3-in-One’’ for your sewing machine; oils 
perfectly; won’t gum, collect dust, turn rancid; lasts long; free 
from acid. Write G. W. Cole Co., 41 Broadway, New York. 
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As Men Should and Should Not Dress 


By Frederick Taylor Frazer: With Drawings by Duncan M. Stewart 
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ITH a small minority of 
men the selection of 
clothes and accessories 


at once pleasing in combination 
and becoming to the individual 
requires no serious thought. With 
them it is intuitive, second nature, 
and the fact that they appear 
“fit”? on all occasions does not 
proclaim them foppish, nor does 
it warrant the. conclusion that 
they attach undue importance to 
the matter of dress. The average 
man, however, is a variable quan- 
tity, usually above criticism when 
he takes the time to be particular, 
and quite the contrary when he is 
indifferent. A third element 
habitually violate the basic 
principles of good taste, either 
through a dwarfed esthetic sense 
or because of a distorted concep- 
tion of what is fashionable. 

Moderation in all things is the 
motto of the man of dress dis- 
cernment. The absurd extremes 
to which some go have devel- 
oped into a sort of craze for the 
decidedly “different,”’ as distin- 
guished from that refined dis- 
tinctiveness which is the attain- 
ment of the more exclusive set. 
Few men who affect bold patterns 
and colors know where to draw 
the line. Ofttimes the result is 
a mélange of contrasts which pro- 
duce a grotesque effect apparent 
to even the casual observer. 

As a general proposition it may 
be stated that the suit should be 
of modest shade and pattern, and 
that the more conspicuous treatments should be confined to the details. 
Except in the cravat, high colors are to be avoided. The shirt is best 
of a fine-striped or small-figured design and of light ground, thus 
permitting the use of a variety of cravat shades without discord. 
Particularly in half-hose are bright hues to be shunned. 

The hat should always be selected with a view to becomingness 
rather than to follow any supposed tendency in fashion. As a matter 
of fact, no one block in derby or silk hat can now be declared “the 
thing” for a particular season, as the most costly makes are offered in 
an extensive range of shapes. 

This rule, then, is worthy of remembrance: clothes not suited to 
the wearer’s build and complexion can in no sense be regarded as 
smart, however scrupulous be the adherence to the demands of the 
current mode in cut, shade or fabric. 











Business Through and Through 


ONSIDERING the illustrations of the lounge, or business, suit, 
one need not be a recognized clothes critic to discern how a man 
should dress and how he should not. The man on the left impresses 
immediately with his perception of the niceties of dress. In no article 
of attire has he elected the bizarre effect. It may be that his clothes 
were less costly than those of the other business man illustrated, yet 
his finer judgment makes him emphatically the better-dressed man. 
With the business man pictured on the right there is an apparent 
attention to clothes, yet with an utter lack of a sense of refinement or 
suitability. He has adopted pronounced styles in most of his apparel. 
He represents a type of business man who has conceived the notion 
that effectiveness lies not in simplicity but in audacity. The hat, with 
its extremely narrow, flat-set brim, is a model devoid of grace 
of outline, never included in the better grades, and becoming to exceed- 
ingly few men—and they still in their teens. The coat is ungainly in 
its excessive length—it should not fall lower than can be reached with 
the finger-tips when standing erect; the pattern is too pronounced, and 
the cuff finish is one of those numerous freak ideas proclaimed broad- 
cast as novelties of the season, but never found in garments of good 
make, either ready-made or custom. The broad trousers turn-ups, 
revealing the ankles and flapping at every step like Mercury’s wings, 
merely indicate how, uncon- 
sciously perhaps, some men make 
a caricature of fashion to their 
own detriment. The fact is that 
the mode ordains trousers suffi- 
ciently short to prevent a crease 
over the instep in front. That is 
but a slight deviation from what 
has been, and carried out properly 
is not ridiculous. Many, doubt- 
less, are inclined at times to 
agree with the Superintendent of 
Education who recently voiced 
the sentiment: ‘The higher the 
trousers the fewer the brains.”’ 
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URTHER, the badly-dressed 

man wears a collar of the shape 
to which ’Varsity students are 
partial, and while it is not un- 
sightly on sturdy young chaps it 
is patently ill-suited to a very 
slender man. At least the collar 
should be high enough to conceal 
the anatomical protuberance in 
front. And in this connection it 
is worthy of note that the best 
effect is obtained with a collar 
that fits snugly and is quite as high 
as comfort will permit. Even 
the man of normal neck propor- 
tions cannot look smart with a 
low collar, however precise he 
may be as to other details of 
apparel. The low-cut waistcoat 
with broad panel edge, elongated 
bottom points and wide stripe 
effect, in conjunction with the 
weighty watchchain and charm, 














In Thoroughly Good Taste 


NOTE — Readers of this page are invited to submit to Mr. Frazer any questions which 
perplex them regarding good form indress. A stamp for reply should always be inclosed. 
Address Mr. Frederick T. Frazer, in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 





displays the bad taste of the 
wearer and borders closely on 
vulgarity. The half-hose are of 
the cross-stripe pattern, which 
makes the ankles appear heavy 
and shapeless, while the low 
shoes have a spear-head contour 
quite as extreme as it is injurious. 
Respecting jewelry, a man is 
never criticised, justly at least, for 
wearing too little. Men of taste 
wear either no diamonds at all 
or only a very small one. With 
formal dress, particularly, the 
“sparkler” is under the ban. 


HE two pictures at the bot- 

tom of the page portray, let 
us say, the young man prepared 
to make a Sunday call. Com- 
ment on the well-dressed type 
would be superfluous. In the 
other there is a demonstration of 
both bad taste and bad form. 
First of all, a silk hat should be 
worn with the black cutaway 
coat. It has become a sartorial 
axiom that the tall hat and the 
short coat form an incongruous 
combination, and the reverse of 
this combination—the derby or 
the felt hat and the long-tailed 
coat—is equally bad. 

The cutaway here shown is 
faulty in that the bottom should 
not fall below the bend of the 
knee, the front edges should 











curve backward more sharply 
from the lower button, the sleeve 
should be plain instead of having 
the fold cuff, and the breadth of 
the shoulders and the curve at the waist are entirely too pronounced. 
Latter-day fashion frowns upon a womanish waist and a mincing gait. 
American manhood will not tolerate even the remotest suggestion of 
effeminacy. In truth, we have come to a standard of dress in which 
the creature comforts and freedom of movement receive first consider- 
ation. The conspicuous stripe of the trousers, the turn-ups, the fold 
collar, the bow tie and the ‘ancy shirt are of the informal scheme of 
dress, and have no place in the formal scheme. With the cutaway 
coat the correct collar is a poke or lap-front, the cravat an Ascot, 
once-over or wide four-in-hand, and the shirt plain white or piqué. 
Then, too, the handkerchief to be carried on all dress occasions is of 
white linen, with possibly a white border but never a colored one. 





The General Effect is Bad 


HERE are numerous questions of usage in connection with men’s 

dress which prove perplexing. One cannot form a definite judgment 
by observation at the theatres, the hotels or the better restaurants, for 
even at the most exclusive of such places the depth of ignorance of the 
proprieties is often abysmal. As likely as not it will be asked: ‘Who, 
then, shall be the final arbiters?” Well, there is certainly a right and 
a wrong, and there are men who distinguish between these, whatever 
the crowd may think or do: men of culture and means who abide 
unswervingly by fixed rules which the customs and conventions of 
society make mandatory. 

The matter on which enlightenment is most frequently sought is the 
status of the evening jacket, or Tuxedo. Broadly speaking, it is not 
permissible at any gathering attended by women except the quiet 
dinner at home. The jacket is to evening dress what the sack suit is 
to day dress: an informal garment, no more than that. Its right place 
is in the home, at the club or at stag affairs. It is not in good form at a 
ball, a reception, the opera, a formal call or a celebration in which 
women participate. As to the theatre, the evening jacket should not be 
worn if one attends with a party or when there are likely to be intro- 
ductions. If one is in doubt the safer plan is to wear the swallow-tail. 

With the evening jacket go the Chesterfield overcoat, the dark gray 
or black tie and waistcoat, the former color being preferable as a newer 
development of the mode; black trousers with plain outer seams; the 
black derby, the plain or plaited 
white shirt, the fold or the wing 
collar, gray suede gloves, patent- 
leather boots or dull calf Oxfords, 7 
and gold links and studs. With 
the swallow-tail are worn the cape 
or the dark Chesterfield over- 
coat; trousers of the same mate- 
rial as the swallow-tail, with 
braided outerseams; white single- 
breasted waistcoat of linen drill 
or piqué (never the black waist- 
coat); high silk hat or opera hat 
at the theatre; white shirt, plain 
or piqué; lap-front or poke col- 
lar, broad-end white linen or silk 
tie, white glacé kid or reindeer 
gloves, patent-leather boots with 
buttoned cloth or kid tops, or, for 
dancing, patent-leather pumps, 
and pearl, agate or moonstone 
links and studs. 





F LATE there has been a 
distinct revival of the morn- 

ing coat, or black cutaway, as a 
formal day garment. The frock 
coat is still preferred, however, for 
the more punctilious affairs, espe- 
cially weddings. The morning 
coat, by-the-way, is not limited in 
usage to the forenoon hours, as its 
name might seem to imply. It is 
distinguished from the walking- 
coat, or business cutaway, in 
that the latter is fashioned of a 
mixed fabric—often a check ora 
plaid—and has a breast pocket 
and wide flaps at the waist seam. 














How Often We See This Style! 
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ARIS 


Brand 


SUGAR CORN 


“The proof of the pudding is 
in the eating.” That is the 
way our Paris Brand will 
prove itself the most delicious 
sweet corn you ever ate. 
Don’t take anybody’s word 
for it—prove it yourself, and 
you will never again be sat- 
isfied with an inferior brand. 


We want you to know our 
many good things for the 
table — you will like them. 
Write today for our inter- 
esting booklet ‘‘ Five Foods 
Ready to Serve.”” We 
send it Free. 
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BURNHAM & MORRILL CO.., Portland, Me. 
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THE POINT// 


of pinislongand tapering, ‘ 
passing through heaviest } 
cloth easily without bend- TONGUE \ 
ing. Fastens from either prevents point \\ , 
side as easy in the dark as PASSINGTHROUGH 

in the light, but can’t slip through 
or become unfastened in use—a 
feature found only in the sf 


DUPLEX 
SAFETY PIN 


The only pin with effective guard, 
because it is on arm of pin passing 
through the fabric and on side of 
spring that comes next to cloth. 













Send four cents in 
f stamps for sample worth 
double the money. 


See that all cards bear the 
name of 


Consolidated Safety Pin Co. 
125 Farrand 8t., Bloomfield, N. J. 

















| McKesson & Robbins, Dept. C, 91 Fulton St., N.Y. 


Don’t Scrub 
Your 


Teeth 


It always hurts the gums and 
may injure the teeth. Use a 


soft brush and plenty of 





The OXYGEN Tooth Powder | 


The Oxygen does all and more of 
the work usually left to a vigorous 
action of the tooth brush. Try it 
and see how white your teeth get. 


| 

“The OXYGEN does it” | 
Calox is sold by all druggists, 25c. | 
| 

| 





Dainty trial-size can and booklet sent 
on receipt of 5 cents (stamps or coin). 


























MERIT ALONE 


Has Secured for the 


SOHMER PIANO 


the unsought, unbought indorsement 
of the world’s greatest musicians, con- 
ductors and critics. 

The best of workmanship and mate- 
rial and the public’s appreciation of a 
perfect piano are reasons for Sohmer 
Success. 


Beautiful Catalog Free. 


SOHMER & CO. 


Fifth Ave. and Twenty-Second St., New York 














Wholesale prices on all Popular Sheet Music 
and Instruction Books, Sendthree 2cstampsfor 
sample copy and Music Herald. Catalog Free. 


[X ou: EACH FoR SHEET MUSIC 


GEO. JABERG MUSIC CO., 120 W. 7th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 











New-Year Sunshine 


and gone and the New Year is upon us: 
the time when we all turn over a new leaf 
and begin again. 

In looking over the reports of the year’s work 
as they came to me last month, I noted that our 
established features had about doubled in num- 
ber, and among those undertakings standing out 
most prominently as scatterers of ‘‘good cheer” 
were the International Sunshine Libraries. It 
occurred to me that to pass on some of our books 
to these libraries would be a good way to make 
the first entry on the new leaf for 1908. 

Our Sunshine books are so much better than 
the ordinary library volume. Some time ago I 
visited a hospital and learned that a bonfire in 
the courtyard was made up of old magazines. 

I thought that bonfire is made of choice 
reading that thousands of isolated persons are 
craving. I reported to the Sunshine officers, and 
the result was opening a library in our general 
headquarters, 96 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Thanks for one book and a plea for more led 
to the founding of small circulating libraries on 
farms, ranches and in mining camps. Shelves 
were put up in country Sunshine clubs that each 
member might take away a book after the meet- 
ing. ‘Tables of Sunshine reading matter were 
emptied again and again at fairs and stands out- 
side of stores. A closet in a boathouse was made 
into a library that the sailors might help them- 
selves. A big chest in an army chaplain’s tent is 
the library for some soldier boys. 


He: New Year! Christmas has come 


UPPOSE you send the first volume to the 
Sunshine Library at Logan, Idaho, in care of 
Mrs. Annie Napier Edwards, State organizer and 
librarian. Since this is the only library we have 
in Idaho, and perhaps the most interesting one 


By Cynthia Westover Alden 


President-General of the International Sunshine Society 
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Sunshine Library at Logan, Idaho 


on our list, I give you the picture. From one 
magazine sent there three years ago the library 
has grown so that a log cabin has been built 
for it. 

Mrs. Edwards does the cataloguing and in- 
vites every miner, far and near, to join the read- 
ing club. Single books only should be sent here, 
for the cabin is over thirty miles from a post- 
office. In the wintertime, when horses can’t get 
through the snow, dog teams do the best they 
can. The men wear snowshoes over some of the 
most dangerous passes, then the mail-bags are 
lifted on the men’s backs, and they ought to be 
good books indeed to be thus transported. 

This brings to mind my childhood days again, 
and how work was suspended for an hour—no 
matter the time of day—when the freight wagons 
that brought the mail arrived. The heart-hunger 
for news from home was so great that even the 
strictest overseer of a mine could take little inter- 
est in his work until he had read his letters. 

A piece of a newspaper or part of a maga- 
zine is more precious than gold to those who do 
not get them often. 


Where to Send Books 
Library at Logan, Idaho, Mrs. 
Annie Napier Edwards, Librarian. (For 
miners.) 

Sunshine Library, Narcoossee, Florida, Mr. 
J. P. Ennis, Librarian. (For farmers and moun- 
taineers.) 

Sunshine Library, Kerrville, Texas, Mrs. 
O’Neil, Librarian. (Maintained and patronized 
by consumptives there seeking health—farmers 
drive many miles to take magazines from the 
Sunshine stand in front of the drug-store.) 

Sunshine Library, Hitchcock, South Dakota, 
Mrs. A. D. Van Delinder, Librarian. (For 
everybody within thirty miles.) 

Sunshine Library, Knoxville, Tennessee, Mrs. 
E. H. Ragsdale, 411 West Vine Street, Knoxville, 
Librarian. (Rest Home Library.) 

Sunshine Library, Center Point, Texas, Mrs. 
W. H. Brown, Librarian. (Books read by every- 
body within miles of the town.) 

Sunshine Library, Lakeside, Washington, Mrs. 
J. S. Sheppard, Librarian. (Enjoyed by people 
within driving distance.) 


Sp eeee your New Year by passing on that for 
which you have no use and by joining my 
Lapvies’ Home JourNnAL ‘One Kindness” 
Branch. I can always tell you where the article 
you have to give away is most needed. 
Contribute something as your first dues and 
let me enroll you. I promise you a new kind of 
happiness during the next twelve months if you 
will work with me in Sunshine. Address always 
96 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





NOTE —Will the readers of this department, in address- 
ing Mrs. Alden for information, kindly inclose a stamp or 
a self-addressed envelope? Otherwise, Mrs. Alden has 
to answer such requests at the expense of her work. 


If You Were Born in January 


HE very day in January on 
| which you were born has an 

interest. Indeed, the whole 
month is full of interest. Of course, 
you know that January became the 
first month of the year by order 
of Numa Pompilius, the Roman 
Emperor, 713 B.C. It was retained 
by Gregory XIII when the method 
of reckoning time was changed from the Julian 
to the Gregorian style. 

Now January has a meaning. It gets its name 
from ‘‘Janus,” and ‘‘Janus” was to the old 
Romans a divinity. In their eyes he was the god 
of the beginnings of things: he presided over the 
open door of all undertakings. He had two faces, 
oae looking hackward and the other forward. 
You will find his head on many of the old Roman 
coins. Could any symbol be more appropriate 
for the beginning of a new year? 

The zodiacal sign for January is properly 
Aquarius, meaning the water-bearer, in which 
sign the sun moves from the twenty-first to the 
thirty-first of this month, but the sun is in the sign 
Capricorn, meaning the goat, from the first to the 
twentieth of January inclusive. So you are vari- 
ously influenced according to the day of the 
month and the sign under which you were born. 

If your birthday occurs between the first and 
the twentieth you will have literary tastes added 
to keen business ability. 

A birthday occurring on or after the twentieth 
of January will also bring you strong common- 
sense, conservatism, great shrewdness of percep- 
tion, versatility, and remarkable executive ability. 





The Symbol 
for Aquarius 


By Angela Boyce 


January’s birthstone is the garnet. It is sup- 
posed to bring its possessor grace of person and 
much power to win love. You know the little 
verse about the January stone, do you not? 

‘* By her who in this month be born 
No gems save garnets should be worn; 
They will insure her constancy, 
True friendship and fidelity.” 

The January flower is the snowdrop. It brings 
hope, friendship and consolation in time of 
trouble. 

There are seven unlucky days in the month of 
January—the first, second, fourth, fifth, seventh, 
tenth and fifteenth. So it may be as well not to 
start any pet schemes on these days or to tempt 
Fate in any way. 

If you wish to get married in January you will 
be wise if you first think over this little verse, 
which does not offer a pleasant outlook : 

‘* Married in January’s hour and rime, 
Widowed you'll be before your time.” 
Yet January is said to be the favorite marriage 
month in Russia. One authority says that it is 
quite safe to marry on January eleventh, nine- 
teenth or twenty-first, and that a wife married on 
one of these dates will surely be loving and good. 
No prophecy is offered regarding the husband, 
but it is reasonable to suppose that he will be 
equally desirable. 

We all know that it is a bad omen for the com- 
ing spring for grass to grow in January. Accord- 
ing to the old proverb, ill luck follows. Here is 
the quaint old verse: 

“If the grass grow in Janivere 
It grows the worse for’t all the year.” 


The Girls’ Club 


If You Were Born on One of These Days 
|F YOU were born on January first so was Paul 

Revere (1735), and on that day (1776) General 
Washington unfurled the first Union flag of 
thirteen stripes at Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

If the second of January was your birthday it 
was the day that Port Arthur surrendered to 
General Nogi, 1905. 

Was the tenth of January your birthday? 
Penny postage first came into use on that day, 
in 1840. 

If your birthday occurred on the fifteenth—the 
first locomotive built in the United States was 
finished at the West Point foundry shops in New 
York City on the fifteenth, 1834. 

Benjamin Franklin had a January birthday, 
on the seventeenth, 1706, and Daniel Webster 
claimed the eighteenth as his birthday, in 1782. 

The nineteenth of January seems to be an espe- 
cially interesting date. Edgar Allan Poe was 
born on this day, in 1809; so was the great 
inventor, James Watt (1736). General Robert E. 
Lee claimed this birthday, in 1807. Gold, too, 
was discovered in California on that day, in 1849. 

The German Emperor was born on January 
twenty-seventh, 1859. 

If you were born on the twenty-eighth it will 
help to fix the date of the first train on the 
Panama Railroad that went through from ocean 
to ocean, on the twenty-eighth of January, 1855. 

If the twenty-ninth is your birthday so it was 
that of President William McKinley, in 1843. If 
you were born on January thirty-first so was 
James G. Blaine, in 1830, and Franz Schubert, 
in 1797. And so I might continue. 


With One Idea: To Make Money 


F I TALK to you of something 
new I know every girl will be inter- 
ested, for the charm of new things 


is quite irresistible. What I am 

thinking about is really quite brand- 
new, it is most interesting, and it belongs to 
every one of you. Besides, it is really valuable, 
and every bright, wide-awake girl should be 
careful not to lose the least part of it. 

Who has guessed what the ‘‘something new” 
is? Ofcourse it is 1908, the newest and best year 
yet for each of us, I hope. 

Don’t you always feel your very finger-tips tin- 
gling with a desire to do something bigger and 
better every time the first of January comes 
around? All things seem easy then, and many a 
girl has accomplished great things by under- 
taking them while the fire of enthusiasm burns 
brightly. That is why I always like to see the 
Club start out with a grand rush of new members. 


What is Your Salary? 

NOt ane, perhaps? If you have never 

earned a salary I hope you will let the Club 
help you to experience that pleasure for the first 
time. The very newest member has equal oppor- 
tunities with those who have been members 
from the beginning. The Club will give you the 
opportunity and the rest will depend entirely 
upon yourself. 


Of course, the salaries vary in amount, because 
it would not be fair to pay the same salary to 
those who do much and those who do little, so 
they have been made to suit all efforts. Some 
energetic girls will earn as much as eighty dollars 
a week. Not all will earn so much as that, but 
each worker will be paid a salary. 


About the Swastika Club 


HERE were many 

new Swastika Club 
members last month, 
and this month there 
will be many more. 
The Girls’ Club is big 
and broad and demo- 
cratic, but the 
Swastika Clubs 
somewhat exclusive, 
since every girl must ‘‘ qualify” for membership. 
But it isn’t the sort of exclusiveness which tries 
to keep folks out. It is big already, though 
smaller than The Girls’ Ciub, being a club within 
a club, but I want every Girls’ Club member to 
be promoted just as soon as possible. 

Soon after you read this we shall know which 
girls have won first, second, third and fourth 
honors, and then four girls will be made happy 
by the receipt of bright gold pieces. The honors, 
you know, will be distributed quarterly, so there 





will be other opportunities for all Swastika girls. 
All members of the Club will receive a list of the 
winners. 

And the Delft pin! Everybody knows the 
name and fame of Delftware, which, by its 
unique beauty, has made the town of Delft, 
Holland, known throughout the world. It was 
from Delft Haven that the Pilgrim Fathers sailed 
away in 1620 to make for themselves a home in 
the New World. Forty-five years later Wouter 
van Eenhoorn and Guirjin Aldertsz founded the 
potteries which are now making the dainty little 
Delft pins for the Swastika girls, some of whom 
are descendants of the Pilgrims then so bravely 
struggling to lay the foundation of our great 
country. So you see the pins have a historic 
interest besides their beauty and intrinsic value. 

The illustration above shows the general 
appearance, but you must imagine for yourself 
the dainty hand coloring and silver filigree. 


An Invitation 


‘TSERe is more to say, but no room to say it, so 
it must wait. Meanwhile, if you haven’t yet 
joined The Girls’ Club you ought to do so. 
There is nothing to pay; the Club will gladly 
heip you to earn money. Just write to 
Tue Grrets’ CLus 
THe LapreEs’ Home JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for January 1908 
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Daiiity Food for 
The Little Miss 


And Her Father and Mother, Brothers and 
Sisters and all Her Friends 


PREAD on thin slices of bread or on 
salted wafers, Royal Peanut Butter is so 
good to eat that nothing else can quite take 
its place. Children ‘‘ love” it and grown 
folks are tremendously fond of it. deli- 








cacy, and a most excellent food—appetizing, 
satisfying and nutritious; it has a rare good 
flavor, served in any one of a dozen ways. 


Royal is made of best No. 1 
Spanish peanuts, 
Peanut Butter made in perfect clean- 
liness and packed in air-tight (paraffine 
sealed) glass jars. There’s nothing but 
peanuts in it,—peanuts and a pinch of salt. 
Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs 
Act, June 30, 1906. Serial number 4628. 
ers sell Royal 
A Sample Jar. Scsnut'Butter. 11 
your grocer does not, send us his name and address 
and ten cents to cover cost of mailing to you, Free, a 
10-cent jar containing enough to make twenty sand- 
wiches, and ten good recipes. Address 


CLEVELAND HEALTH FOOD CO. 
107 E. Ninth Place, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Don’t neglect the 

stove—rust soon 
spoils it. Donotbe |. 
satisfied with infe- |~~ 
rior polishes which 
are streaky and cake 
on the iron or burn 
off almost as soon 
as you apply them. 
INSIST ON HAV- 
ING THE BEST. 


A few minutes given 
to the use 


SUN Stove Polish will 
Make An Old Stove 
Look New 


Use it according 
to directions and you 
will be saised that 
its lustre ‘6 
Easily Surpasses ss 
All Others in Durability 


That's what you want, isn't it? In Paste Form. 


SUN PASTE Stove Polish 


Morse Bros., Prop’s, Canton, Mass., U.S.A. 
































““NEVERCOLD” 


Prevents colds, croup and pneumonia by keeping baby always 


covered. Recommended by doctors and nurses. Price $1.00. 
Money back if not absolutely satisfactory. Free illustrated booklet. 
Get Nevercold today. Perfection Novelty Co., Emporia, Kansas 








. 
Easy Ironing 
Every housewife knows how a little paraffine 
none the irons smooth and bright, and prevents 
sticking. Another great help on ironing day is 
to mix a tablespoonful of 


<< Pure Refined 


wy 


RS 
ge n 
.G- Paraffine 


with the hot starch—gives a 
beautiful gloss to the clothes. 
Paraffine is handy for many 
things. Best thing you can 
get to seal fruit jars and 
jelly cups. Sold in handy 
size cakes — all dealers. 


Standard Oil 


mpany 
(Incorporated) 

















EVERYBODY INTERESTED 


in Plays, Sketches, Dialogs or anyform 

of Entertaining should know all about 
The Crest Players’ Club | . “ 
Full Particulars and Catalog con- 7 =» =| 

taining full descriptions of over 2,000 2d 

Plays, etc., and all about Stage w> 

Requisites sent to you for xs, 

: 10 Cents, Stamps or Silver 
THE CREST TRADING CO. 
164 Witmark Building New York 














for amateur theatricals, and en- 
tertainment books. Thousands 
of titles. Send for 1908 catalog, free. 


The Dramatic Publishing Co. , 358 Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Insures healthful and 


delicious food for every 
home —every day. 


The only Baking Powder 
\ made rte Royal Grape 


Cream of Tartar 


Royal safeguards your food against Alum 
or Phosphate of Lime —injurious substances 


‘, used in the making of so-called cheap 
SS baking powders. 
~ 
| °— 
Absolutely a 


are 









































































You can buy Travelers Cheques of the 
American Express Company anywhere. 
You can cash them in Cairo or London— 
Tokio or Sydney—anywhere you go. 


Travelers Cheques 
of the 


American Express 
Company 


“exz represent the most modern form of carrying 
funds. Originated by the American Express 
~ Company in 1891, they now stand ona par with 
Ne the best known currency in the world. 
ise \ Travelers Cheques are cashed without discount 
Sy __ by Banks, and accepted by Hotels, Stores 
IW, and Transportation Companies, thus 
UR s doing away with the difficulties and 
} inconveniences attendant upon or- 
dinary methods of letters of credit. 




































Full information may be had at 
any of the Company’s Agencies, 
or by addressing its 


Travelers Cheque Department 


































NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
65 Broadway. 72 Monroe St. 
BOSTON: 
i 43 Franklin St. 
itt MONTREAL: 


202 St. James St. 
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SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


\ 





TT cea eee meerenemenenntennmmnmmmnvammnmnnroicarmmenn lt ia a Uy 
HE right use of paint and varnish represents ia 
much of the difference between a beautiful and 
if an ugly home. Its beauty depends not only upon 2 it. 
; the color but also upon the quality. You will find 
in Sherwin-Williams Paints and Varnishes not only 
the exact color or finish to produce any desired 
effect, but also the quality to make that effect lasting. 











Help in appropriately painting and varnishing a home 

and the things in it can be had from our free booklet, 

‘*Paints and Varnishes for the Home,” which tells 

all about all the Sherwin-Williams paints, varnishes, i 

stains and enamels for household use. 3 
& 





THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


LARGEST (Because Best) PAINT & VARNISH MAKERS in the WORLD 
Factories: Cleveland, Chicago, Newark, Montreal, London, Eng. 
Sales Offices and Warehouses in 23 Principal Cities 
Address all inquiries to 617 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 
In Canada to 639 Centre St., Montreal 
London Address: 7 Well Court, Queen St., E. C. 
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Out-of-Doors in the Holy Land 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14) 


distance and coolness and grandeur. The fields, 
irrigated by the full streams descending from the 
Wadi Farah, were green with wheat and barley. 
Along our path were balsam trees and thorny 
jujubes, from whose branches we plucked the 
sweet, insipid fruit as we rode beneath them. 
Herds of cattle were pasturing on the plain, and 
long rows of black Bedouin tents were stretched at 
the foot of the mountains. We crossed a dozen 
murmuring watercourses embowered in the dark, 
glistening foliage of oleanders glowing with great 
soft flames of rosy bloom. At the Serai on the hill 
which watches over ae a or domain of the 
Sultan, there were some Turkish soldiers saddling 
their horses for an expedition, perhaps to collect 
taxes or to chase robbers. The peasants were re- 
turning by the paths among the cornfields to their 
huts. The lines of campfires began to gleam from 
the transient Bedouin villages. Our white tents 
were pitched in a flowery meadow, beside a low- 
voiced stream, and as we fell asleep the night air 
was trembling with the shrill, innumerable brek- 
ek-ek-coix-codx of the frog chorus. 


“The Outgoings of Mount Ephraim” 


AMARIA is a mountain land, but its charac- 
teristic features, as distinguished from Judea, 
are the easy “‘outgoings” through open gateways 
among the hills, and the fertility of the broad 
vales and level plains which lie between them. 
The Kingdom of Israel, in its brief season of pros- 
perity, was richer, more luxurious, and weaker than 
the Kingdom of Judah. The poet Isaiah touched 
the keynote of the northern kingdom when he 
sang of ‘‘the crown of pride, of the drunkards of 
Ephraim,” and ‘‘the fading flower of his glorious 
beauty which is on the head of the fat valley.” 
(Isaiah xxviii: 1-6.) 

We turned aside from the open but roundabout 
way of the well-tilled Wadi Farah and took a 
shorter, steeper path toward Shechem, through a 
deep, narrow mountain-gorge. The day was hot 
and hazy, for the Sherkiyeh was blowing from the 
desert across the Jordan Valley: the breath of 
Jehovah’s displeasure with His people, ‘‘a dry 
wind of the high places of the wilderness toward 
the daughter of My people, neither to fan nor to 
cleanse.” At times the walls of rock came so close 
together that we had to wind through a passage 
not more than ten feet wide. The air was parched 
as in an oven. Our horses scrambled wearily up 
the stony gallery and the rough stairways. One of 
the riders fainted in the fervent heat, but a half- 
hour’s rest in the shadow of a great rock revived 
him and we rode on. 

The wonderful flowers were blooming every- 
where that they could find a foothold among the 
stones. Now and then we crossed the mouth of 
some little lonely side-valley, full of mignonette 
and cyclamens and tall spires of pink hollyhock. 
Under the huge, dark sides of Eagle’s Crag—bare 
and rugged as Ben Nevis—we passed into the 
fruitful plain of Makhna, where the silken grain- 
fields rustled far and wide, and the rich olive 
orchards on the hill-slopes offered us a shelter for 
our midday meal and siesta. 


ax 


OUNT EBAL and Mount Gerizim now rose 
before us in their naked bulk; and, as we 
mounted toward the valley which lies between 
them, we stayed for a while to rest at Jacob’s Well. 
There is a mystery about this ancient cistern on 
the flank of the mountain. Why was it dug here, a 
hundred feet deep, although there are springs and 
streams of living water flowing down the valley, 
close at hand? Whence came the tradition of 
the Samaritans that Jacob gave them this well, 
although the Old Testament says nothing about 
it? Why did the Samaritan woman, in Jesus’ 
time, come hither to draw water when there was a 
brook, not fifty yards away, which she must cross 
to get to the well? Whocan tell? Certainly there 
must have been some use and reason for such a 
well, else the men of the long ago would never 
have toiled to make it. Perhaps the people of 
Sychar had some superstition about its water 
which made them prefer it. Or perhaps the stream 
was owned and used for other purposes, while the 
water of the well was free. It makes no difference 
whether a solution of the problem is ever found. 
Its very difficulty adds to the touch of truth in the 
narrative of Saint John’s Gospel. Certainly this 
well was here in Jesus’s day, close beside the road 
which He would be most likely to take in going 
from Jerusalem to Galilee. Here He sat, alone 
and weary, while the disciples went on to the vil- 
lage to buy food. And here, while He waited and 
thirsted, He spoke to an unknown, unhappy woman 
the words which have been a spring of living water 
to the weary and fevered heart of the world: ‘‘God 
is a Spirit; and they that worship Him must 
worship Him in spirit and in truth.” 

About a mile from Jacob’s Well the city of 
Nablis lies in the hollow between Mount Gerizim 
on the south and Mount Ebal on the north. The 
side of Gerizim is precipitous and jagged; Ebal 
rises more smoothly, but very steeply, and is cov- 
ered with plantations of thornless cactus (Opuntia 
cochinillifera), cultivated for the sake of the coch- 
ineal bugs which live upon the plant and from 
which a red dye is made. The valley is well 
watered and is about a quarter of a mile wide. 
A little east of the city there are two natural bays 
or amphitheatres opposite to each other in the 
mountains. Here the tribes of Israel may have 
been gathered while the priests chanted the curses 
of the law from Ebal and the blessings from 
Gerizim. (Joshua viii: 30-35.) The cliffs were 
sounding-boards and sent the voices of blessing and 
cursing over the multitude so that all could hear. 


ax 


SUSPECT that it was mainly the echo of Ebal 

that greeted us as we rode around the fierce little 
Mohammedan city of Nablis on Friday afternoon, 
passing through the open and dilapidated ceme- 
teries where the veiled women were walking and 
gossiping away their holiday. The looks of the 
inhabitants were surly and hostile. The children 
shouted mocking ditties at us, reviling the 
‘*Nazarenes.”’? We did not ask our dragoman to 
translate the words that we caught now and then; 
it was easy to guess that they were uncomplimen- 
tary. Our camp was close beside a cemetery, near 
the eastern gate of the town. The spectators who 
watched us from a distance while we dined were 
numerous, and, no doubt, they passed unfavorable 
criticisms on our table manners and on the Frankish 





custom of permitting one unveiled lady to travel 
with three husbands. 

At half-past six the next morning we climbed 
Mount Ebal, which is three thousand feet high. 
The view from the rocky summit sweeps over all 
Palestine, from snowy Hermon to the mountains 
round about Jerusalem, from Carmel to Nebo, 
from the sapphire expanse of the Mediterranean 
to the violet valley of the Jordan and the garnet 
wall of Moab and Gilead beyond. For us the 
view was veiled in mystery by the haze of the south 
wind. The ranges and peaks far away faded into 
cloudlike shadows. The depths below us seemed 
to sink unfathomably. Nabltis was buried in the 
gulf. On the summit of Gerizim, a Mohammedan 
wéli, shining like a flake of mica, marked the 

lateau where the Samaritan Temple stood. 

illtop towns, Asiret, Tulluza, Yasid, emerged 
like islands from the misty sea. In that hollow 
to the west lay the ruins of the city of Samaria, 
where we were to make our midday camp. 

King Omri was a wise man when he moved the 
capital of Israel from Shechem, an indefensible 
site, commanded by two overhanging mountains 
and approached by two easy vales, to Shomron, 
the ‘‘watch-hill” which stood in the centre of the 
broad Vale of Barley. As we rode across the smil- 
ing cornfields toward the isolated eminence we 
could see its strength as well as its beauty. It rose 
steeply from the valley to a height of more than 
three hundred feet. The encircling mountains 
were too far away to dominate it under the condi- 
tions of warfare without cannon, and a good wall 
must have made it, as its name implied, an impreg- 
nable ‘‘stronghold,” watching over a landscape of 
immense fertility. 

Ds 


Lge pomps and splendors, what revels and 
massacres, what joys of victory and horrors of 
defeat that round hill rising from the Vale of 
Barley has seen. Now there is nothing left of its 
crown of pride but the broken pillars of the marble 
colonnade a mile long with which Herod the Great 
girdled the hill, and a few indistinguishable ruins 
of the temple which he built in honor of the divine 
Augustus and the hippodrome which he erected for 
the people. We climbed the terraces and rode 
through the olive groves and plowed fields where 
the street of columns once ran. A few of them 
were standing upright; others leaning or fallen, 
half sunken in the ground; fragments of “others 
built into the stone walls which divide the fields. 
There were many hewn and carven stones imbedded 
in the miserable little modern village which 
crouches on the north end of the hill, and the 
mosque into which the Crusaders’ Church of Saint 
John has been transformed is said to contain the 
tombs of Elisha, Obadiah and John the Baptist. 

We tied our horses among Herod’s pillars, and 
spread the rugs for our noontide rest by the ruined 
south gate of the city. At our feet lay the wide, 
level, green valley where the mighty host of 
Ben-hadad, King of Damascus, besieged the starv- 
ing city and waited forits surrender. There in the 
twilight of long ago a panic terror whispered 
through their camp, and they rose and fled, leaving 
their tents and their gear behind them. And there 
the four nameless lepers of Israel, wandering in 
their despair, found the vast encampment deserted, 
and entered in and ate and drank and picked up 
gold and silver until their conscience smote them, 
and they climbed up to the gate with the good 
news that the enemy had vanished and the city 
was saved. 


Dothan 


VER the steep mountains that fence Samaria 
to the north, down through terraced vales 
abloom with hawthorns and blood-red poppies, 
across hill-circled plains where the long, silvery 
wind-waves rolled over the sea of grain from shore 
to shore, past little gray towns sleeping on the 
sunny heights, by paths that led us near flowing 
springs where the village girls filled their pitchers, 
and down stony slopes where the goatherds in 
bright-colored raiment tended their flocks, and 
over broad, moist fields where the road had been 
obliterated by the plow, and around the edge of 
marshes where the storks rose heavily on long, 
flapping wings, we came galloping at sunset to our 
camp beside the little green hill of Dothan. Behind 
it were the mountains swelling and softly rounded 
like breasts, and there the servant of Elisha saw 
the vision of horses and chariots of fire protecting 
his master. Before it the plain extended smooth 
and gently sloping, full of young harvest, and 
there the chariot of Naaman rolled when he came 
down from Damascus to be healed by the prophet 
of Israel. On top of the hill was a spreading 
terebinth tree, with some traces of excavation and 
rude ruins beneath it, and there Joseph’s envious 
brethren cast him into one of the dry pits, from 
which they drew him up again to sell him to a 
caravan of merchants, winding across the plain on 
their way from Midian into Egypt. At the foot of 
the hill was a well-watered garden, with figs, 
oranges, almonds, vines, and tall, trembling 
poplars, surrounded by a hedge of prickly pear. 
Outside of the hedge was a big, round spring of 
crystal water, flowing steadily over the rim of its 
basin of stones. There the flocks and herds were 
gathered, morning and evening, to drink. There 
the children of the tiny hamlet on the hillside 
came to paddle their feet in the running stream. 
There a caravan of Greek pilgrims on their way 
from Damascus to Jerusalem for Easter halted to 
refresh themselves with a draught of the cool water. 
As we watched them from our tents there was a 
sudden commotion among them, a cry of pain, 
and voices of dismay. George and two or three 
of our men ran out to see what was the matter, and 
then came hurrying back to get some cotton cloth 
and oil and wine. One of the pilgrims, an old 
woman of seventy, had fallen from her horse on the 
sharp stones beside the spring, breaking her wrist 
and cutting her head. I do not know whether the 
way in which they bound up that poor old stranger’s 
wounds was surgically wise, but I know that it was 
humanly kind and tender. And so the parable 
which lighted our dusty way going down to Jericho 
was interpreted in our pleasant camp at Dothan. 
The paths of the Creeds are many and winding; 
they cross and diverge; but on all of them the 
Good Samaritan is welcome, and I think he travels 
to a place of peace, 





NOTE— The fifth article in Doctor van Dyke’s series 
will appear in the next issue of The Journal. 
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A Romance of Valley Forge 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21) 


‘*When I spoke of the map she laughed and 
said: ‘Was that why the horses ran away? Oh, 
Tom, Tom!’ 

“Then I said: ‘They can’t do anything to your 

“*No, but Verney and the Colonel were much 
blamed and are very cross. However, that night I 
can see them alone. The officers—I mean the 
Colonel and Captain Verney—are to take supper 
with Mr. Penn at his house over the river.’ 

‘The place he calls the Solitude?’ I said. 

‘** Ves. There, I believe.’ This set me to think- 
ing, and of a-sudden she turned on me and said: 
‘You are no Quaker.’ 

“‘T laughed and said: ‘No, Madam, I am 
Captain Allan McLane, at your service.’ This did 
scare her for the risk I ran, but I said there was 
none. She sent you her love. That’s all my story. 
We found the horses, Tom. I shall take one and 
my Lieutenant the other.” 

“*T don’t like that,” said Tom. 

‘*Spoils of war, sir; and now get to bed.” 

“And the fur coats?” asked Tom, anxiously 
honest. 

““You may return the Count’s. IJ shall keep the 
other. Now to bed.” 


ar 


The days went by, and on the afternoon of 
December thirtieth the boys rode out of camp, 
the twins well wrapped up in front of troopers, and 
Tom mounted on a troop-horse. The day was 
pleasant and warm for the season, and the troop 
pushed on at speed down the west side of the river. 

It was a long and hard ride and the twins were 
tired when, nine miles from the city, at a friendly 
farmer’s, pickets were put out and they spent the 
night and were well fed. They stayed all of the 
day at the farm, and at seven on New Year’s Eve 
the sergeant went back to camp, leaving but six 
men. Presently, to Tom’s amazement, McLane 
came out of the barn with his Lieutenant, both 
dressed as British officers and the men as King’s 
soldiers. 

Then they mounted as before and rode slowly 
toward town. Tom, very curious, asked questions. 

McLane laughed: ‘‘Only a little fancy ball, 
Tom, and don’t talk. I want to think.” 

About nine at night they were just outside of the 
English pickets, not far from the Schuylkill. Here 
they rode into a wood and dismounted. Then 
McLane on foot led the boys down the Lancaster 
road. ‘‘* Yonder,” he said, ‘‘is a guard. As it is 
very dark you may get by unseen. If not, you 
must say you are boys from town and have lost 
your way. Notawordofme. Becareful. At the 
middle ferry bridge you will find a chaise and 
your man-servant. Now be silent and careful, and 
good-by, Colonel Markham.” 

Full of the boy-delight in adventure Tom went 
on in the darkness with the twins. He saw against 
the sky a guard on a little hillock above the road. 
A thicket of briers lined the wayside. Tom halted 
and whispered: ‘‘We have got to creep, Gemini, 
and play bears. No noise, and go slow.” With 
this the three went down on hands and knees in 
the snow, and, Tom leading, crept by the sentry 
on the bank, who was stamping and beating his 
breast to keep warm. 

‘““Now,” said Tom, ‘‘for a run,” and, unseen, 
they ran through the darkness on the well-trodden 
snow of the mid-pike. 

The chaise was ready and in twenty minutes 
they were in their mother’s arms. 


est 


McLane looked after the boys for a time and 
returned to his men. They tied their horses in the 
wood, and, leaving a man to care for them, one by 
one crawled through the thin line of pickets, whe 
were much occupied in keeping themselves warm. 
It was very dark, and again the snow was falling 
and a fierce wind blowing. At last the men came 
together at a low whistle from McLane. 

They were now close to the house where, in the 
wood above the Schuylkill, Mr. Penn was pleased 
to entertain his friends. It was a very little house 
and still stands today in the Zodlogical Gardens. 
There is a very small entrance hall, a winding 
stair, and under it a descent to a long underground 
passage ending in two large, cool-storage rooms. 
One large chamber on the first floor looks east- 
ward over the river. 

McLane knew it all well. It was now long after 
nine and very dark. The partisan officer was 
safe between the pickets he had passed and those 
along the west shore far below the house. Leaving 
his men near the door he went around the house. 
Then he cautiously looked in the room. A dozen 
candles were on the table, and many more in 
sconces on the wall. 

At the tablesat Mr. Galloway, the British super- 
intendent of police, a staunch Tory; Mr. Penn, 
Colonel Grimstone and Captain Verney. There 
were several empty chairs. Supper was over. 
The Colonel had removed his stiff regulation 
stock. Galloway had unbuttoned his embroidered 
waistcoat. Verney was looking at his watch. ‘“‘A 
nice party,” said McLane. ‘‘Will it incline to be 
hospitable?” Then he returned to the front. 

The Lieutenant said: ‘‘Their horses are in the 
stable, the grooms asleep beside a fireplace.” 

A man was put at each window, two left at the 
door, and, it being now near to fen, McILane quietly 
entered the hall, and then, with his Lieutenant, 
appeared in the supper-room. Mr. Penn rose. 

‘“*Good-evening, sir,”’ said McLane. ‘‘Lieuten- 
ant Hand and I have had a long ride, and seeing 
your lights took the liberty ——” 

‘“‘Oh, most welcome—as are all gentlemen of 
His Majesty’s service. Sit down, sir. Colonel 
Grimstone, you may know these officers.” 

‘‘Never saw them in all my life,” said the 
Colonel gruffly. 

Captain Verney rose and bowed. “‘I beg par- 
don,” he said, ‘‘I did not catch your name.” 

‘‘Captain Head, at your service.”’ 

“‘Sit down,” said the host. ‘‘Oh, by George, 
the servants have gone and —— Verney, you are 
the youngest and you know the way, would you 
fetch something for us from the cellar?” 

McLane said a word to his Lieutenant, who 
tose. ‘‘I want to see to the hurses. Be back ina 
moment.” In the hall he saw Verney take a lan- 
tern and go down tc the cellar. The Lieutenant 
waited a moment, shot bolt and lock behind the 
Captain, and, returning, sat down by Galloway. 

“Pray throw off your cloaks, gentlemen,” said 
Penn. “Will you drink, Captain Head?” 


_ in a thick voice. 


McLane cast his cloak back from his right 
shoulder and set a hand on‘his pistol. ‘‘I never 
drink while on duty, Mr. Penn. You must hold 
me excused.” 

‘“‘What’s your regiment?” inquired Grimstone 


‘“McLane’s horse! And if a man moves there 
will be two dead.” For a pistol was at the fore- 
heads of the Colonel and Galloway. They were 
startled, but had wit enough to understand a very 
unpleasant situation. 

“Don’t do that!” cried Grimstone. 

Galloway sat as still and as pale as a statue. 

“IT am sorry, Mr. Penn, to disturb you,” said 
McLane; “but, as I have neither eaten of your 
salt nor drunk at your board, you will pardon me. 
Neither do I want you or Mr: Galloway, if you 
will say, on your honor, that you will not leave 
this room nor give the alarm for half an hour.” 

Penn said: ‘‘Needs must. You know the 
proverb, Captain McLane.” 

Galloway said: ‘‘Oh, I swear.” 

‘Kindly put your watch on the table, Mr. Penn. 
Ten, I see. Captain Verney is locked in the 
cellar. My regards to him. Come, Colonel, and 
on the honor of a gentleman if you speak or resist 
I shall kill you. Good-night, Mr. Penn.” 

The Colonel rose with his captor and went out. 
‘*Sergeant, put this gentleman between two men 
and call in the rest. If he ventures to give the 
alarm shoot him.” 

pei oa 

“‘Good Heavens!” said Penn. ‘‘A nice ending 
for asupper. That fellow has missed Sir William 
Howe by only ten minutes.” 

“Hark! What was that?” said Galloway. 
Distant shots rang sharp through the cold night air. 

‘“They have had trouble with the pickets.” 

‘‘Hope they caught them,” said Galloway. 

Penn returned: ‘‘He is one of the kind that 
catches and is never caught. Just listen to 
Verney!” -And he fell back in his chair convulsed 
with laughter. ‘‘No, don’t move. It wants four- 
teen minutes of the half-hour.” 


ax 


A little later the amazed Verney heard the story. 
‘*He did not want me, I suppose.” He knew later 
that, because of being a gen denen and courteously 
kind to Tom’s mother, McLane was pleased to 
forget him. 

The Coionel failed to appear at home that night. 
Verney was late in returning, and only at breakfast 
did Mrs. Markham and the boys, to their relief, 
learn of the capture of their unmannerly guest. 
Then the Captain, still a little cross, turned on 
Tom. ‘Now, sir,” he asked, ‘‘did you run away 
with the sleigh or the sleigh with you?” 

Tom was cornered. Very red in the face he 
replied: ‘‘ The horses ran away with both, sir.” 

“‘T may assure Sir William that the horses ran 
away?” 

Tom felt that he was well within the boundary 
of truth as he said, ‘‘Yes. They ran like every- 
thing. We upset, and Captain McLane found us 
and took us to Valley Forge.” 

‘*And what, sir, became of the map I left?” 

Tom wriggled. 

“‘T want an answer.” 

‘*General Washington has it.’ 

“Did you give it to him?” 

‘*No, sir. Captain McLane gave it to him.” 

“‘T think,” remarked the Count, ‘‘that you had 
better stop here.” 

That was also Tom’s opinion. 

“Tt may be as well. The map was in the coat- 
pocket, I remember.” 

‘*Yes, sir. I was to tell Count Einstein that his 
coat is at Farmer Nixon’s, near the Cross Keys 
Tavern. He said you could easily get it.” 

The Count expressed his pleasure, and Verney 
asked no further questions. 


ort 


A few days later, just before supper, Tom burst 
into the room with the twins after him. 

‘*He’s got a letter!” cried Bill. 

‘‘He won’t let us see it!” cried Harry. They 
= on Tom and rolled in wild laughter on the 

oor. 

“This is too much,” said Mrs. Markham. 

Verney rose, and with two or three mild kicks 
separated the fighting, laughing tangle of legs and 
arms. Then he caught the elder boy by the collar 
and said: ‘‘Stand up on your hindlegs, Tom, and 
tell me what all this row is about.” 

‘*He’s got a letter,” said Bill, ‘‘and he won’t let 
us see it till Mother reads it.” 

‘‘Where is it?” said Verney. 

‘“‘Here, sir. You’re choking me. You may read 
it. There’s a message for you.” 

Captain Verney looked at the address. ‘‘With 
your permission, Madam.”’ He read aloud: 


““VALLEY ForGE, January 7, 1778. 
‘*To Colonel Thomas Markham, Jr., late of Captain 
Allan McLane’s Company, Continental Line——”’ 


‘“*That’s me!” said Tom. 
‘“Indeed!” He turned to the contents. 


‘* Dear Colonel :—I beg to report that after leaving 
you on the road with Gemini Thad the pleasure of 
capturing Colonel Gravestone, now here on parole 
and a low diet. He says his name is Grimstone, but 
what can be grimmer than Gravestone, and grim he 
is and grave. We shall swap him off for Colonel 
Markham. 

‘“My compliments to Captain the Honorable John 
Verney. Having been a kind and courteous guest 
I forgot him. It was against the rules of the 
service, but I trust, sir, you will not have me court- 
martialed. The map found in the coat proves use- 
ful. My thanks to Major Montresor. 

‘Remember me to your mother. 

“‘T have the honor to be your very obedient and 
humble servant and brother-officer, 

** ALLAN MCLANE.”’ 


‘Well, of all the impertinent things!” cried 
Verney; ‘‘but, my dear Count, I should like to see 








‘Gravestone’ among these gentlemen, and, on my 
word, I should like to meet this brave and merry | 
officer.”’ 

The Colonel spent two months and more on | 
parole at Valley Forge. He lost four stone and | 
became meek. In the spring he was exchanged for 
a better man, but no amount of diet, as he swore, 
ever enabled him to make up for the scant fare. 

The twins and Tom lived to enjoy man 
Christmas Days, but none like that they spent with 
the army at Valley Forge in the hard winter of | 


1777-8. 
THE END 
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fifty new and original designs monthly. 
Subscription Price, 50 cents per year 


Special Shirt Waist Offer 


Perforated pattern, 50 cents; or given with 14 months’ 
subscription to THE MODERN PRISCILLA for 75 cents. 
Stamped on 2% yards heavy or medium linen or linen 
lawn, $2.50; or given with 14 months’ subscription to THE 
MODERN PRISCILLA for $2.75. Stamped on 2% yards 
cotton lawn, $1.25; or given with 14 months’ subscription 
to THE MODERN PRISCILLA for $1.50. White cotton 
for working, 20 cents extra. Valenciennes edging (1% 
yards) for trimming, 20 cents extra. Stamping paste, 10 
cents extra. 





Special Apron Offer 


APRON IN SHADOW EMBROIDERY 

Perforated pattern, 40 cents; or given with 14 months’ 
subscription to THE MODERN PRISCILLA for 65 cents. 
Stamped on linen lawn, 85 cents; or given with 14 months’ 
subscription to THE MODERN PRISCILLA for §1.10. 
Stamped on Persian lawn, 50 cents; or given with 14 
months’ subscription to THE MODERN PRISCILLA for 75 
cents. White cotton for working, 15 cents extra; white or 
colored silk for working, 25 cents extra. Four yards Valen- 
ciennes edging, four yards beading and four yards ribbon 
(colors —pink, blue or white) for trimming, $1.15 extra. 
Stamping paste, 10 cents extra. 


Special Centrepiece Offer 


EYELET AND WALLACHIAN EMBROIDERY 
Perforated pattern, 30 x 30 inches, 40 cents; or given with 
14 months’ subscription to THE MODERN PRISCILLA 
for 65 cents. Stamped on white linen, 75 cents; or given 
with 14 months’ subscription to THE MODERN PRISCILLA 
for $1.00. White cotton for working, 70 cents extra. Stamp- 
ing paste, 10 cents extra. 








broidery, Lace, Costumes, Lingerie, Fashions, Knitting, Crochet, Painting.and Home Decoration. 
It is the only monthly Fashion Magazine of Embroidery. illustrating and giving directions for 
working out the newest ideas and designs for Ladies’ and Children’s Waists, Gowns, Neckwear, 
Hats and Underwear; for working all the new and popular fads in needlework, embracing French 
Embroidery, Eyelet, Hedebo, Cut Work, Cross Stitch, Shadow Work, Filet Guipure, Lace, Bobbin 
Lace, Spachtel Work, Biedermeier, Wallachian Embroidery, etc. THE MODERN PRISCILLA is 


the only monthly magazine devoted almost exclusively to Fancy-work. It gives from twenty-five to 


If you subscribe for The Modern Priscilla now or before March 1, we will send you the November 
and (December issues for 1907 FREE, and mark|your subscription paid to January, 1909. The 
November and December issues contain designs and instructions for making Embroidered novelties. 


Free On Request With Each New Subscription 


of Art Needlework, Silk Eme 


Canadian Subscription, 75 cents 


Special Corset Cover Offer 


Perforated pattern of corset cover, 25 cents; or given with 
14 months’ subscription to THE MODERN PRISCILLA for 
60 cents. Stamped on linen lawn, $1.00; or given with 14 
months’ subscription to THE MODERN PRISCILLA for $1.25. 
Stamped on cotton lawn, 50 cents; or given with 14 months’ 
subscription to THE MODERN PRISCILLA for 75 cents. 
White cotton for working, 25 cents extra. Four yards Valen- 
ciennes edging and three yards ribbon (colors — pink, 
blue or white) for trimming, 60 cents extra. Stamping paste, 


10 cents extra. 
Special Scarf Offer 


TABLE SCARFS IN CUT WORK 

Scarf No. 1—Size, 20 x 54 inches—for the table, side- 
board, or bureau. Perforated stamping pattern, 50 cents; 
or given with 14 months’ subscription to THE MODERN 
PRISCILLA for 75 cents. Stamped on fine heavy linen, $1.00; 
or given with 14 months’ subscription to THE MODERN 
PRISCILLA for $1.25. White cotton for} working, $1.00 
extra. Stamping paste, 10 cents extra. 

Scarf No. 2—Size, 20x 72 inches—for the table, sideboard, 
or bureau. Perforated stamping pattern, 50 cents; or given 
with 14 months’ subscription to THE MODERN PRISCILLA 
for 75 cents. Stamped on fine heavy linen, $1.35; or given 
with 14 months’ subscription to THE MODERN PRISCILLA 
for $1.60. White cotton for working, $1.00 extra. Stamping 
paste, 10 cents extra. 


Special Table Cover Offer 


DESIGN IN CUT WORK TO MATCH SCARF 
Perforated stamping pattern, size 42 x 42 inches, 75 cents; 
or given with 14 months’ subscription to THE MODERN 
PRISCILLA for $1.00. Stamped on fine heavy linen, $1.75; 
or given with 14 months’ subscription to THE MODERN 
PRISCILLA for $2.00. White cotton for working, $1.25 
extra. Stamping paste, 10 cents extra. 














‘*Priscilla Embroideries’’—it contains 150 ori 








We will send /ree on request with each new subscription to THE MODERN PRISCILLA our new book — 


i r e riginal and practical embroidery designs suitable for ladies’ 
and children’s wearing apparel, baby belongings, household linen, and novelties i 


gifts. Price of“ Priscilla Embroideries”’ alone, 10 cents. Sample copy of The Priscil 


\e THE MODERN PRISCILLA, 85 J3 Broad Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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EVERYTHING for the GARDEN 


is the title of Our New Catalogue for 1908 —the most 
beautiful and instructive horticultural publication of the 
day — 190 pages— 700 engravings—12 superb colored and 
duotone plates of vegetables and flowers. 


To give this catalogue the largest possible distribution, we make the following liberal offer: 


To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen and who encloses Ten 
Gene = pa we will ye te catalogue, and also send free of charge, our famous 

-Cen enderson Ollection of seeds containing one packet ez 7 
Mixed Sweet Peas; Giant Fancy ~ y. pg ll ere 9 
Henderson's All Seasons Lettuce ; 
in acoupon envelope, which, when emptied and returned, will be accept 

5 2 ed as 

25-cent cash payment on any order amounting to $1.00 and upward. ™ r 


PETER HENDERSON & C 


Counts as Cash 


Pansies, mixed ; Giant Victoria Asters, mixed ; 
Early Ruby Tomatoes and Henderson's Electric Beet; 





35 &37 Corttanor 
ST. NEw Yor City. 








A Famous Brand of Silver Plate 


noted for patterns of unusual character and artistic merit, 


nish and 


wearing quality. Spoons, forks, knives, 


etc., marked “1847 ROGERS BROS.” are sold by leading 


dealers everywhere. 


Send for Catalogue “N-28” 


showing all the newer as well as standard patterns. 


(International Silver Co., Successor) 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. 


— CHARTER OAK — THE LATEST PATTERN 
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‘Silver Plate that Wears” 





PUTNAM FADELESS DYES 


Color more goods brighter and faster colors than any other. Guaranteed to color silk, wool and cotton equally well. 


Ask druggist or mailed at 10c a package. Write for free booklet— How to Dye. 


MONROE DRUG CO., Quincy, Tl. 





G2) FRATERNITY PINS asoRINGS 
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but at very 


prices. 
> i nd-colors) 
BUDE SOPMENER 


@ From us direct to you, thus saving Rephh middleman’s ape High-grade work gal. 


will be forwarded free of charge to 
CO., Mfg. Jewelers, 41 Mack Block, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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any intending buyer. 
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The Weather Side 
Of The House 


There’s always a room on the weather 
side of the house that’s hard to heat. 


But don’t drive your furnace —it’s expensive 
and will do very little good. 


The easy and cheap way to heat this cold room is with the 
Perfection Oil Heater. It makes no difference how many 
times the wind changes—you can carry the heater from room 
to room as often as you like and keep the weather side of the 
house warm and cozy. The 


PERFECTION 
Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless Device) 


burns as evenly and cleanly as gas and of course is very much 
cheaper. It simply can’t smoke or smell—it can’t be turned 
too high or too low—the wick can’t climb up when your back 
is turned like the old-fashioned kinds used to do. 


As cozy as a grate fire and not half as much trouble. 
Burns nine hours with one filling. Finished in Nickel or 
Japan. Every heater guaranteed. 


The b di 
Rayo WU Sasbapeapabahgah toa 





lamp for all-round household use. 

It is equipped with the latest improved 

central draft burner—gives a bright light at small cost. 
Absolutely safe. All parts easily cleaned. Made of brass 
throughout and nickel plated. Suitable for library, dining- 
room, parlor or bed-room. Every lamp warranted. If you 


cannot get the Rayo Lamp and Perfection Heater from your 
dealer, write to our nearest agency. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated ) 





































































The 
Result 


of an 


Experiment 





HEN we announced 

early in the autumn 
that we were willing to 
pay a weekly salary to any 
woman who would give 
all or a part of her time 
to looking after our local 
subscription business, we 
made quite a departure 
from the old system of 
paying for this sort of 
work on a commission 
basis. It seemed to us 
that the new plan ought 
to appeal to a great many 
women; but the result 
almost staggered us. 
From every section letters 
began to pour in, and 
before long we had ap- 
pointed many hundreds 
of representatives eager 
to take advantage of this 
opportunity to make 
money under pleasant 
conditions among their 
immediate friends and 
neighbors. 

For three months 
these women have been 
earning this salary. 
Never has THE JouRNAL 
had such a great corps 
of enthusiastic support- 
ers, never has it been so 
ably represented, and 
never have we paid out 
so much money in a 
given time to so many 
different people. We are 
so well satisfied with the 
result of our experiment 
that during January we 
will appoint as many 
more representatives 
as have already been 
appointed. 


This is the Offer: 


To any woman who will give 
all or a part of her time to 
looking after our renewals 
and to introducing the maga- 
zine to those not already 
subscribers, we will pay a 
definite, weekly salary. 
There is nothing competitive 
about the offer, we do not re- 
quire any guarantee as to the 
amount of business to be sent, 
and there is not one cent of 
expense to you. Itis simply 
this: if you have some spare 
time on your hands we are 
willing to pay you for it. 
Just write to us and all 
details and everything 
necessary will be sent. 


CIRCULATION BUREAU 


The Curtis Publishing Company 


Philadelphia 
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Drawn by Anna W. Speakman 


This is the Second of a Series of Special Fashion Departments, 
Each to Consist of Eighteen Pages or More, 
To be Issued Four Times a Year: at the Home-Sewing, the Spring, the Summer and the Autumn Seasons. 
In This Department the Subject of Women’s Clothes 
Will be Covered in a Comprehensive Way Never Before Attempted by a General Magazine. 








Copyright 1907 by American Printing Company. 
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~ Wash Fabrics 


Trade- Mark in red, white and 
blue on gold is on every piece, 


American Printing Company Fabrics 


is always a guarantee of quality. 


make wash dresses that are really washable—dresses that launder perfectly in either starched or soft finish and wear 
as well as they wash. For moming or afternoon dresses, for school wear for Misses or little children, for shirt 
waists and blouses, for aprons, negligees and many other purposes there is no other material at once so pretty and 


so economical. Absolutely fast colors. 


American Printing Company Fabrics are made in over three thousand 
patterns in a great variety of colorings. The new Indigo Silk Foulard 
Styles, in Dark and Calcutta (Alice) blue with mercerized silk finish, give 
the same effect as printed silks costing many times as much. The new 


printed Gingham Styles reproduce exactly the expensive Scotch ging- 
hams. The new dyed reds and clarets show attractive patterns in these 
popular and serviceable colors. We do not sell at retail but send samples 
on request. Large assortments should be found at all dry goods stores. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal Patterns, in styles suitable for washable materials, may now be used in connection with American Printing Company Fabrics, which 
are of 24-inch width, as these patterns are now cut for this width of fabric. The quantity of 24-inch material necessary for any garment will be found hereafter on 


AMERICAN PRINTING COMPANY, FALL RIVER, MASS. 


the pattern envelope. 
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deavored to 
show in this 
issue practical, 
easily-made 
clothes for 
home dress- 
makers and for 
that large body 
of economical 
women with 
good taste who 
wish to be well 
dressed ona 
modest allow- 
ance and whose 
wardrobes are 
limited to a few 
good things. 

Let me begin 
by telling you 
about the gen- 
eral features of 
the new clothes. 
Whether you are buying heavy winter materials, early 
spring things, or are among those farseeing people who 
do their summer sewing in the winter, and are making up 
wash goods, the same rules will apply. 


| HAVE en- 





OATS are much longer than they have been, and none 
is so popular as the new seven-eighths length — which 
falls to the knees, or below. Then there are the three- 
quarter-length and the hip-length coats, as well as the 
bolero. The latter, however, has been put into a class by 
itself among the dressier garments, for semi-tailored suits 
and the separate little wraps of fancy suitings andsilks. But 
for the practical, every-day, tailored suits the longer coats 
are decidedly preferred. These seven-eighths coats are 
really semi-fitted, and are not the straight, loose coats of 
previous seasons, but fit almost closely in the front and have 
just a little graceful looseness of line at the sides and back. 
The important point to remember in making one of these 
long coats is that it must be well balanced across the 
shoulders and hang from them, so that the material falls 
easily and just touches the hip-line ; it should not, however, 
swing out with any fullness on the hip. Curve your under- 
arm seam gradually — do not scoop it out ina deep hollow 
just at the waist-line and let it bulge above and below, but 
shape it gradually from the armhole to the hem of the coat. 
Remember the coat is intended to hang from the shoulders, 
and from this point to the lower edge there should be a 
gradual flare. These long coats depend for their success 
more upon their fit than upon anything else, and must be 
well made to be at all graceful. It is important to trim 
the armholes to fit the shoulder of the wearer, and place 
the sleeve so that it sets out from the actual shoulderbone, 
and not an inch or so lower down on the arm. 

Long coat sleeves and a small, waist-length, inner waist- 
coat are used in a single-breasted coat of this length. In 
a linen coat these waistcoats are pretty when made of the 
linen, braided in a simple design and trimmed with small 
pearl buttons; or the coat may be made without a waist- 
coat and the edges finished with a binding of mercerized 
cotton braid. These seven-eighths coats are cut with 
seams from the shoulders to the hem, some of them having 
panel fronts and a slight extension over the top of the 
sleeve, to give straight lines. The backs are cut with a 
centre section which carries out this effect. For the stouter 
woman it is wise to have an under-arm section, as this not 
only makes the fitting easier but is also more becoming. 
In many of the longer coats the lower part of the back 
seams is left open and finished with stitching or braid 
binding. This is a wise style to follow, as it allows more 
‘‘swing”’ to the edge of the coat, and looks better with 
the fuller skirts. ; 

Many of the separate coats of pongee, mohair or taffeta 
will be made in this new seven-eighths length, to wear 
over the summer gowns. Such a coat is shown on the 
cover page of this month’s Fashion Department. Patterns 
for this coat (No. 3714) come in three sizes: 32, 36 and 4o 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires four yards of 44- 
inch material. Price fifteen cents, post-free. 


HEN there is the shorter coat —the thirty-six-inch coat 

—for which many materials may be used. These 
coats are being made with semi-fitted fronts, one-piece 
backs and under-arm sections, and almost invariably have 
inner waistcoats. The waistcoat, which is double-breasted 
and fastens at the left side, is really more a portion of 
the coat than a trimming. Either plain, full-length coat 
sleeves or the three-quarter-length bell-shaped sleeves 
are used. This medium-length coat is a very good model 
for the practical linen suit, especially in the fancy striped 
suitings, as the facing, revers and inner waistcoat may 
be of a contrasting color. 

The hip-length coat is not the pony-coat of last year, 
but a style between this and a box-coat, which reflects 
the influence of the Empire styles by showing a shorter 
waist-line and shorter, fuller sleeves. In some of these 
coats the fronts are finished with a rolled collar and 
may be worn open over the blouse; while others have 
small waistcoats, fastened at the bottom with two 
buttons. Here again full-length or the plainer three- 
quarter bell-shaped sleeves are used. 

Stripes are popular this season; in fact, they seem 
to have made for themselves special fashions. For 
instance, the separate striped coats of mercerized 
cotton, light-weight flannel and serge will be worn with 





Mrs. Ralston’s Chat 


for the 


Home Dressmaker 


Drawings by Mary Hitchner 


linen or duck skirts. The stripes in the body portion run 
up and down, while in the sleeves they run around. In the 
boleros they are frequently on the bias, as in the case of 
the design on the cover immediately preceding this page. 
Patterns for this costume can be supplied. The bolero 
pattern (No. 3721) comes in five sizes: 32 to 4o inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires two yards and a quarter of 
27-inch material. The skirt pattern (No. 3722) comes in 
five sizes : 22 to 30 inches waist measure. Size 24 requires 
seven yards and seven-eighths of 27-inch striped material. 
These patterns are fifteen cents each, post-free. 


OLEROS are made shorter than they were last year — 
that is, they end at the top of the belt-line. The sleeves 

are quite short, many of them escaping the elbow, others 
just turn it. These little coats are cut with very wide 
shoulder seams ; in fact, all the boleros are cut largely after 
the manner of the new blouses which have separate under- 
arm sections, giving the front and back sections of the 


coats quite a square look. This is done to keep the lines 
of the garment straight, and it is an excellent idea for the 


unlined wash coats, as well as for the blouses of light- 
weight materials. 
This new method of cutting the fronts and backs and 


then adding a separate section for the under-arm piece 


is one which the home dressmaker should follow, as it will 


give her good results. Let me illustrate my meaning by 
a plain shirtwaist with a normal armhole — one that buttons 
directly down the centre-front. Instead of having the front 
extend to the under-arm seam cut it off on a straight line 
from the edge of the armhole down to the bottom of the 


waist; do the same thing with the back section; then adda 


one-piece under-arm section which is seamed to the front 
and back, but which has no seam at the direct under-arm. 
This will allow you to keep your plaits and material in a 
perfectly straight line from the front of the armhole down, 
and will give youa much better fitted and balanced waist and 
one that will be in no danger of dragging under the arms. 


UMPER dresses, which were worn so much last year, 
have decidedly changed in character. The original idea 


of the ‘‘jumper’’ has been quite lost sight of, leaving a much 
prettier garment, simpler in design and far more useful. 
Many of last year’s jumpers really degenerated into fancy 
ornamentation worn over a blouse, making it necessary to 
have practically two waists to one skirt. Simpler waists with 
either the modified kimono or the bell-shaped sleeves are 
more practical and graceful styles for the unlined summer 
clothes, while the draped bell sleeve is especially pretty 
for the dressier gowns and blouses of sheerer materials. 
The majority of such waists require a foundation on which 
to mount the yoke and drape the sleeves, but as a boned . 
lining is not desirable in wash clothes a simple under- 
blouse made of organdy or lawn may be used. The bodice 
portion may extend to the waist-line according to the design 
of the dress, or end about two inches above it. In the 
latter case a good way to finish the bottom is to run a 
narrow elastic through a casing to hold it in place; ora 
tape may be used, crossing it in the back and tying it in the 
front. The sleeves in these linings are tight-fitting and are 


required as a foundation on which to drape and tack the 


full sleeve. The lower edge comes below the elbow and 
is trimmed with lace, forming a pretty finish for the over- 
sleeve. On the waist-lining the yoke portion of the bodice 


may be sewed, but the bodice itself is made entirely sepa- 
rate from the lining and just tacked to it at the shoulders 


and armholes. So you see that such a bodice is both like 
and unlike the jumper of last year. These small linings, 
however, prove quite satisfactory, as they may be laundered, 
and it requires but little skill to tack them to the waist 
again, and to arrange the over-sleeve. Though especially 
nice for waists and blouses of sheer materials they will 
also be used under the silks and voiles. 


A bell, gored skirt is one of the favorite models for 


4 the wash skirts—one can no longer say ‘‘ the unlined 
skirts,’’ for all of them are made up now without linings, 


except, of course, the thin silks and voiles; but even the 


organdies are made withouta drop-skirt and worn overa slip 
foundation which is not attached to the skirt-belt and there- 


fore answers for more than one frock. Speaking of founda- 


tion linings of this kind to wear with clothes of all colors let 
me say that they are generally made in corselet shape ; this 
is done to avoid any extra thickness at the waist-line and 
also to prevent a break which might show through the 
transparent materials. The corselet effect is slight, not more 


-than two inches above the waist-line. These foundations 


are made of washable China silk, or of French nainsook, 
finished at the lower edge with a corded ruffle. 

In making the bell, gored skirts be very careful about 
sloping your gores; do not fit the skirt too tightly around 
the hips, but really let it hang like a bell with a gradual 














Showing the Right and Wrong Sides of One of the New Girdles 
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flare from the 
waistband 
down. These 
skirts fall with 
considerable 
fullness at the 
lower edge, 
some of them 
measuring six 
yards, but the 
majority of 
them measure 
from four yards 
and three- 
quarters to five 
yards anda half, 
according tothe 
material used. 


N THE new 

skirts a very 
noticeable fea- 
ture is the panel 
effect of the 
frontand back. This is brought out especially in the striped 
and fancy-weave materials, as the stripes or figures may run 
in different directions. For instance, the panels may be 
crosswise of the goods with the circular sides cut on the 
straight where they join the panels, and on the bias over 
the hips. Then, too, in many _ skirts the front panel 
extends above the waist-line and forms a portion of the 
girdle— not in the corselet idea of last year, but really a 
girdle; the sides and back are a regular belt-piece and 
overlap the front panel section. These front panels give 
a perfectly smooth fit; though in some of the softer mate- 
rials the belt portion of the panel is left a little bit loose 
across the front to drape slightly. In the plain linen and 
duck skirts the front panel at the waist-line should be 
narrow and the material smooth. The belt pieces are 
made _ separate, lined, stitched and mounted over a 
foundation belt-lining. These belt-linings may be made of 
muslin or of the regular waist belting. 

Almost without exception now the wash skirts are made 
with the belt as a portion of the skirt, so you need only 
fasten the skirtband and your belt is in its proper place. 


KIRTS that are slightly raised in the back — as many are 
this season—must be hung from a foundation belt-lining. 
The belting should be fitted tightly around the waist, and be 
of sufficient depth to mount the skirt upon it securely. 
The edge of the skirt should be sewed firmly to it, and 
slope gradually from the lower edge of the foundation in 
the front to the upper edge of the foundation in the back. 
It should be boned at the sides and back, and though it 
fastens at the centre-back, the skirt may fasten at the left 
side, just above the waist-line. This method of hanging 
slightly-raised skirts to the belt-lining will be found a very 
good one, as the belting is strong and fits firmly. Dressier 
gowns have girdles of silk made in much the same way 
and finished with some decorative trimming made of the 
same material as the belt. 

Illustrations of a separate girdle of silk of this kind are 
shown at the bottom of this page. The silk is cut on the 
bias and the edges are finished with a narrow rolled hem, 
then it is mounted on the belt foundation, which is boned 
at the sides and back and fits around the waist in a straight 
line in the front, fastening in the direct centre-back, 
although the silk portion fastens slightly to the left side 
two and a half to three inches above the waist-line, with a 
fancy buckle or one of the pretty new bows or choux made 
of the same material as the belt. The shaping of the top 
of the belt is done by the boning, as you can see in the 
illustration ; the bones are sewed both to the silk and the 
belting, making a durable as well as flexible girdle. The 
narrowest part of the girdle comes to the centre-front, 
measuring about an inch and a half at this point. 


HE intricate plaited models for skirts are not so popular 
for the summer materials as are the plain, bell, gored 
skirts, or the new skirts with deep plaited front panels, 
gored or circular sides and plaited back sections. The 
plain, gored skirts are finished without any trimming except 
a small binding or band at the lower edge. The seams are 
overlapped, stitched and strapped with narrow, straight 
bands, or perfectly plain double-stitched seams are used 
in the heavier materials, such as linens and ducks. 
Box-plaits used sparingly will replace, in a way, the 
mass of fine tucks and plaits we have been using in the 
thinner wash skirts. The edges of the plaits must be 
stitched to the skirt, yoke depth, however, to make them 
practical. Alternating groups of tucks and box-plaits are 
also pretty for the tops of skirts as well as in the plainer 
shirtwaists. The fuller, dressier skirts for graduation, 
bridesmaids, etc., are made with very full top-portions, 
which may be laid in plaits, box-plaits or tucks; 
others are corded, not all the way around, but in 
alternating groups of cords and plaits. These skirts 
are usually cut in two sections, the first extending to 
the knees, and the second set on to it with a cluster of 
tucks or plaits, which also form a part of the trimming 
at the foot of the skirt. 

The tailor-made shirtwaist suits will be most popu- 
lar, and are quite a return to the original plain, man- 
nish style of shirt worn with stiff collars and cuffs; 
or if the softer collars are found more becoming they 
may be made of embroidery or lace, and the cuffs may 
be rolled and worn with cuff-links; but left soft like a 
man’s negligee shirt. 
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ow to Make Your Plain Wash Clothes 






Lawn, with Ruffles of Batiste, Makes 
a Satisfactory Waist 


Te making of plain, unlined 


clothes, such as shirtwaists, 
shirtwaist suits, etc., shows 
but little change with the latest 
variations in the fashions. What 
differences there are, however, 
are due to a revival of the bell, 
gored skirts and the kimono and 
draped bell sleeves. However, 
let us first go over the points to 
remember in making the plain 
shirtwaist having three-quarter 
sleeves and a plaited front and 
back. Of first importance is the 
proper placing of the pattern on 
the material : the centre front and 
back should come on the straight 
of the goods, which also brings 
the grain of the goods in a straight line from the outer 
edge of the shoulder to the waist-line. This makes a 
well-balanced shirtwaist, as it is only at the under-arm seam 
and the curve of the armhole that the material is at all bias. 
The shoulder seam should be kept fairly straight, and 
the neck cut out but little until the waist is fitted. Do not 
curve it out much in the front even in fitting, as when once 
cut too much it is a bad fault and cannot be remedied. 
Merely snip the goods with the point of the scissors until 
the wrinkles are removed and an easy fit is gained. 





HE tucks in the newest shirtwaists run from an eighth 

of an inch to half an inch in width —I am not speaking of 
the fine, hand-run tucks in the dressy lingerie blouses, but 
of the tucks in the every-day, plain shirtwaists. The front 
box-plait has a tendency to be narrow, measuring about 
three-quarters of an inch. 

In these narrow box-plaits the buttonholes, of course, 
are worked lengthwise and small pearl buttons are used 
for the fastening. This is shown in the simple waist 
above; here, however, a knife-plaited frill is used on 
each side of the box-plait as well as under the small tuck. 
If this waist is made of heavy linen, sheer lawn or batiste 
may be used for the frills, as they are prettier when made 
of soft material. Patterns for this waist (No. 3701) come 
in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
two yards and three-eighths of 36-inch material. 

Tucks and box-plaits are used on these tailored waists ; 
the tucks turn toward the armhole, and -+the small box- 
plaits alternate with them. In many cases long tucks, or 
sometimes plaits, run from the edge of the shoulder to the 
waist-line, to give the straight effect which is now so 
noticeable in the newest clothes. The deep tuck which 
gives the ‘‘ Gibson line”’ in the unlined blouses is not new 
in name at all, but it really is in effect, because it gives the 
straight, square lines. It is formed by a deep tuck (nota 
side-plait), beginning near the armhole at the shoulder and 
running straight to the waist-line, both back and front, 
carrying the straight line unbroken from the front of the 
waist to the back of the waist. Under the arm, between 
the front and the back tucks, a separate side-body may be 
used in a waist with a normal armhole, as it gives a much 
better shape to the blouse. 

In these tailored shirtwaists the sleeves are usually full- 
length, with moderate fullness at the top put into the 
armholes with three rows of gatherings ; the first row should 
be sewed into the armhole with the seam and the other 
two rows should show just below it. For every-day wear 
it is better, however, to put the sleeves into the armholes 
with a small cord, as it will make them wear longer and be 
much stronger. To put this cord in turn in the edge of 
the armhole about half an inch, with the cord inside the 
fold, and baste close to the cord, making a corded edge. 
Gather the top of the sleeve as usual; then place the raw 
edge of the sleeve top under the turned-over edge of the 
armhole, and stitch through. Then bind or overhand. 


SHIRTWAIST with the deep tuck is shown at the top 
of the page on the right, but in addition to the tucks 
a separate section is set under the outside tuck to give 
a drooping shoulder-line—this, however, does not take 
away from the square effect of the front. A new feature 
is the buttonholed edge of the tucks, which, though inex- 
pensive and simple to do, is extremely pretty. Scalloped 
linen braid applied to the edge of the tucks will give much 
the same effect as the buttonholed scallop, with far less 
labor. Patterns for this shirtwaist (No. 3730) come in five 
sizes: 32 to 40 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires three 
yards and a quarter of 36-inch material. 
Shirtwaists with tucked backs are now preferred to those 
with plain backs and clusters of gathering at the waist 


3729-3756 
A Street Suit, a Shirtwaist Suit of Linen, and a Simple, Pretty, Afternoon Dress of French Batiste 


| Designs by Mrs. Ralston 
Drawings by Anna W. Speakman 
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3736-3737 


line. The tucked backs have much more body and hold 
their shape properly when laundered, besides being 
more becoming to the usual figure. From four to six 
tucks about a quarter of an inch deep are used, three of 
them turning one way and three the other. In some waists 
—the more dressy ones—the tucks are grouped each side 
of the centre back, while in the plainer ones they are placed 
at the extreme edge of the shoulder. Both the three- 
quarter and the full-length sleeves are used in shirtwaists 
of this kind ; the new three-quarter sleeves are quite straight 
and have but little more fullness at the top than at the wrist. 
The cuffbands vary in width from two inches to six; the 
deeper ones button closely to the arm, and are finished 
with machine-stitching, while the full-length shirt-sleeves 
are decidedly plain and completed by a mannish cuff. 


ELL-SHAPED and kimono sleeves are in many cases 
cut with a straight top and fit into an enlarged arm- 
hole without fullness. Care should be taken to match the 
notches of the pattern carefully and to sew the sleeve to 
the armhole without any ‘‘draw.’’ The attractive shirt- 
waist suit above (Nos. 3736-3737) shows astraight top sleeve 
in the waist. Here, however, as the edge of the armhole 
is bound the sleeve may be stitched in flat, a seam’s depth 
from the edge. Patterns for this waist (No. 3736) come 
in five sizes: 32 to 40 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires a yard and a half of 44-inch material. Patterns 
for a plain guimpe to be worn with it (No. 3711) come 
in seven sizes: 32 to 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires two yards and three-eighths of 36-inch material. 
Patterns for the seven-gored skirt (No. 3737) come in five 
sizes: 22 to 30 inches waist measure. Size 24 requires five 
yards of 44-inch material, if made with panels crosswise of 
material. 

In the gown on the right of this the kimono sleeve is 
sewed to the waist with an ordinary seam. A stay-yoke 
may be used to hold the shirring in place. Patterns for 
this waist (No. 3755) come in four sizes: 32 to 38 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires two yards and three-quarters 
of 36-inch material. Patterns for the seven-gored skirt 
(No. 2341) come in five sizes : 22 to 30 inches waist measure. 
Size 24 requires six yards and a half of 36-inch material. 
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The Backs of the Designs on This Page 








ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for all the designs 

shown on this page can be supplied at fijteen cents jor each 
number, post-jree. The amount of material required jor the various 
sizes is printed on the. pattern envelopes. Order jrom your near- 
est dealer in patterns, or by mail, giving number of pattern, bust 
measure jor waists and coats, and waist and hip measures for 
skirts, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


Of Linen with the Edge of the Tucks Finished 
with a Buttonholed Scallop 


LAIN, bell, gored skirts are again 

in fashion and are made up without 
linings. The length, which is always 
an interesting question, is this season 
to the ankle or instep. These perfectly 
plain, many-gored skirts are deservedly 
popular and will be used for both woolen 





and wash materials in goods of heavier 
weight. They are cut with nine or 
eleven gores and are decidedly full— 
that is, they have more ‘‘swing”’ from 
the hip-line to the lower edge of the 
skirt than those of the past few sea- 
sons. These skirts should not fit tightly 
over the hips nor below them, but set 
easily at the hip-line and flare gradually. 
No. 3642 is THE JOURNAL’S pattern for 
} an eleven-gored bell skirt. 

Plaited wash skirts will be worn again, but not in the 
fine plaits of last year; there are now fewer plaits, but 
they are laid in double the width, thus giving an equal 
amount of fullness in the skirt with much less labor to the 
home dressmaker. On the average woman a skirt which 
is plaited in the back is more becoming than the plain, flat 
skirt, especially in the light-colored summer clothes. In 
plaited skirts of either cotton or wool the under part of the 
plaits which lap over should be cut away at the top, and 
the plaits should be stitched on the outside to a depth of nine 
inches in the front and at least six inches in the back. In 
skirts of wash materials especially, plaits not stitched to 
this depth will roll and break badly from the hips; the 
stitching should be done as closely to the edge of the plait 
as possible. 


3755-2341 


Te neatest way to finish a placket in a wash skirt is 
with buttons and buttonholes; these wash better and 
look well longer than hooks and eyes. The underlap of the 
placket should be a double piece of material on the straight, 
at least one inch and three-quarters wide when finished ; 
sew this underlap into the skirt well back under the last 
plait if there is one; if not its inner edge should come to 
the closing line so that it will be concealed by the overlap. 
To this underlap the buttons are sewed at short intervals. 
The facing on the overlap side is sewed under a plait, 
through and through, so that the edge of the plait comes 
to the edge of the placket strip, completely covering the 
buttons and buttonholes when the skirt is fastened. The 
plaits of the skirt should be tacked at short intervals 
between the buttonholes across the placket strip; or in 
case of a double, inverted plait in the centre back, one 
plait is right on top of another, the edges of which are 
sewed through to the overlap. This method of closing 
may be used on the skirt shown with the three-quarter 
coat, fastening under a box-plait at the side back. Patterns 
for the coat (No. 3729) come in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires three yards and three- 
quarters of 36-inch material. This is a simply-cut garment 
which does not require a lining when made of linen. The 
skirt worn with it is particularly new in cut and nice for 
wash material, as the sides are gored (slightly bell-shaped) 
and will not only look well in striped goods, but will 
also wash satisfactorily. Patterns for this four-gored skirt 
(No. 3756) come in five sizes : 22 to 30 inches waist measure. 
Size 24 requires five yards of 36-inch material. 


AISTBANDS of skirts should be narrow—not more 

than half an inch wide—and cut on the straight of 
the goods. Be careful to put the band perfectly straight 
around the waist, without any dip at the back or sides. 

A good and practical way to finish the edge of wash 
skirts which have been shrunk is to-bind them without 
turning up a hem. Cut a straight strip an inch and a 
quarter wide of the same material as the skirt and put it 
on exactly like a plain binding. You will find this a great 
protection to the hem of a wash skirt, especially in linens 
and other materials that cut out in laundering. Full skirts 
with gathered or plaited tops should be taped around the 
line of the hips ; for this purpose use tape half an inch wide 
and catch the tape to -the plaits at every half inch. It is 
better to use two pieces of tape—one for each side—as 
none is needed right across the plain front panel. 

The skirts of light-weight goods vary in width at the 
lower edge from four yards and three-quarters to five yards 
and a quarter; for bell-shaped skirts of heavy linens four 
yards and a half is a very good width. Last of all let me 
say in fitting a skirt always remember that there are three 
points to be kept straight: the centre front, the centre back 
and the sides. There must always be a straight fall of the 
goods at these points if the skirt is to be well balanced. 
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3749-3750 


\\ 
OOD-LOOKING shirtwaist {| 
suit for dark blue or natural- | 
colored linen. Patterns for the i 
shirtwaist with fitted lining (No. 
3749) come in four sizes: 32-38 
inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires two yards and three- 
quarters of 36-inch material. 
Patterns for the eight-gored skirt 
(No. 3750) come in four sizes: | 
22-28 inches waist measure. Size 
24 requires. seven yards and 
three-eighths of 36-inch material. 
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OTHING would be more gen- 
| erally useful than a separate 
coat of this length made of pongee, j } 
linen orcrash. Thevestandcol- }) 
lar may be of flowered cretonne 
when it is made of pongee; other- 
wise they should be of linen. 
Patterns for this semi-fitted coat 
(No. 3731), with set-in vest and | 
three-quarter sleeves, come in six 
sizes: 32-42 inches bust measure. 1 
Size 36 requires six yards and jj 
one-eighth of 36-inch material. f| 























# EPARATE blouse for afternoon 


wear which may be made of fine 
white lawn, or cotton voile. Net, 
lace and narrow puffings of the 
material form the trimming. Pat- 
terns (No. 3734) come in five sizes: 
32-40 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires two yards and three- 
\ quarters of 36-inch material. 























( a 
(~ F BLUE muslin relieved by 
} 


' 
i insertion of Cluny lace. 
} Patterns for the overblouse 
(No. 3751) come in four sizes: 
} 32-38 inches bust measure. Size 
| 36 ‘requires for blouse one yard 
and a quarter, and for guimpe 
two yards of 36-inch material. 
Patterns for the eight-gored bell 
skirt (No. 3752) come in four 
sizes: 22-28 inches waist measure. 
Size 24 requires five yards and 


| 
\\ five-eighths of 36-inch material. /73§@ 














as blue or lavender, would be 
attractive for this waist bound 
with a darker shade of the material 
and worn over a white blouse. 
Patterns (No. 3719) come in five 
sizes: 32-40 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires three yards and 
seven-eighths of 36-inch material. 
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ERE French batiste or mull 

would be both inexpensive 
and pretty. Patterns for the over- 
blouse (No. 3732) come in five 
sizes: 32-40 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires for the blouse 
two yards, and for the guimpe 
two yards of 36-inch material. 
Patterns for the six-gored skirt 
(No. 3733) come in five sizes: 22- 
30 inches waist measure. Size 24 
requires six yards and a half of 
%-inch material. 








How to Order Patterns for These Clothes 
P§é TTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for all the designs shown on this page can be supplied at 


fijteen cents for each number, post-jree. 


is printed on the pattern envelopes. 


inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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The amount of material required for the various sizes 
rder from your nearest dealer in patterns, or by mail, giving 


number of pattern, bust measure for waists and coats, and waist and hip measures for skirts, and 
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3735-3739 
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MART street suit of gray striped 

linen. White linen and braid 
binding are used for the trimming. 
Patterns for the coat (No. 3735) 
come in five sizes: 32-40 inches 
bust measure. Size 36requires two 
yards and three-eighths of 36- 
inch material. Patterns for the 
eight-gored skirt (No. 3739), with 
a plait at each seam, come in five 
sizes: 22-30 inches waist measure. 
Size 24 requires five yards of 44- 
inch material. 





3761 


RYT three yards and a half of 
54-inch, or seven yards of 
27-inch material, for size 36, are 
required for this wrap, which is 
as graceful as it is easy to make. 
For this season broadcloth is pref- 
erable, but for summer wear pon- 
gee or light-colored silk or satin 
is appropriate. Unless desired for 
warmth no lining need be used. 
Patterns (No. 3761) can be sup- 
plied in three sizes: 32, 36 and 40 
inches bust measure. 
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3744 —The Remodeling Possibilities 
of This Waist are Many 





3738-3176—A Swiss Gown of Last 
Year in the Style of Today 





3717-2232 —How You May Make 
Over a Voile or a Linen Suit 
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3702 —A Prettily-Draped Sleeve to 
be Used with Any Waist 


Last Year's Clothes in This Year's Styles 


Designs by Mrs. Ralston: With Drawings by Ella Dolbear Lee 


clothes, from a remodeling standpoint, is 
that the sleeves and the attractive little 
waistcoats may be not only different from each 
other, but, moreover, of quite a different material 
from the bodice and skirt. This opens a wide 
field to the ingenious home dressmaker for mak- 
ing over her last year’s waist into the style of today. 
On the left [ am showing a waist with many 
possibilities. Although it is here illustrated with 
the vest and undersleeves of the same material, the 
latter would be equally pretty and appropriate if of 
lace or net. If you havea waist of silk or cloth with 
a round yoke and a plaited blouse front, rip and 
recut it by pattern No. 3744, which comes in five 
sizes: 32 to 4o inches bust measure, and requires 
three yards and three-quarters of 36-inch plain 
material and seven-eighths of a yard of 36-inch 
striped material for size thirty-six. Make the 
oversleeves (which are joined to the waist under 
the last plait on the shoulders) of extra pieces of 
the material or of tucked chiffon-cloth of the same 
shade. Mount the waist on a tight-fitting lining, 
using lace or tucked net for the yoke and the tight- 
fitting foundation sleeves, which are sewed to the 
normal armholes of the waist lining. For the next 
sleeve section use the same material as the waist, 
or the tucked chiffon, and look in your scrap-bag 
for a bit of fancy or striped silk and fashion it into 
the tiny vest and lower sleeve sections. 


A FORTUNATE thing about many of the new 


io eH of us have dresses of white organdy, Swiss 
or soft silk in which the skirt, the lace yoke 
and the sleeves are in good condition, but the main 
part of the waist is worn or old-fashioned. In such 
a case the old waist may be used as a foundation 
and a pretty bertha effect of new material tacked to 
it. This is quite possible, as the material mentioned 
can be readily matched, and the dress made over 
without the appearance of it. Place a ruffle of lace 
over the sleeve and leave the tight-fitting cuff as it 
is. Patterns for a waist in this style (No. 3738) 
come in four sizes: 32 to 38 inches bust measure. 
Size thirty-six requires seven-eighths of a yard of 
36-inch material for the bertha. A plain gathered 
skirt, or one laid in plaits over the hips, may have 
narrow lace inserted in this way to freshen it and 
to give it new lines. Fasten a soft-colored silk 
girdle at the side front with a bow or chou and 
you will be surprised at the new look of your old 
dress. Patterns for the seven-gored, gathered 
skirt on the left (No. 3176) are cut in five sizes: 
22-30 inches waist measure. Size twenty-four 
requires five yards and three-quarters of 36-inch 
material. 


OR last year’s boleros and plaited skirts of 

voile or pongee, which you would like to utilize 
again, I suggest the design below on the left. 
The majority of short coats could be recut by this 
bolero pattern No. 3717, which comes in five 
sizes : 32 to 4o inches bust measure, and requires 
but a yard and seven-eighths of 36-inch material 
for size thirty-six. The bands could be of silk 
of the same color as the coat if you have not 
enough old material. If possible, recut the 
sleeves in this pretty bell shape; or make them 
of silk, braiding them (as well as the bands on 
the coat) with narrow soutache. In a pongee or 
linen coat it will be possible to match the material 
for the bands and sleeves; while in voile com- 
bined with silk, by keeping the shades of the silk 
and braid the same as the material, a very pretty 
effect can be gained, and yet one that is not at all 
‘*patchy.’’ Should your skirt be of voile, plaited, 
and in fair condition, leave it as it is. Look at the 
back of the skirt, and if the placket has stretched, 
showing the hooks and eyes—as many do—rip 
out and relay the plaits each side of the centre 
back. Be sure that the bottom of the skirt at the 
sides and back is level with the front, for nothing 
shows more clearly that a skirt is worn than its 
sagging. Should the lower edge be worn, or the 
skirt be too short, add a piece to it, concealing 
the joining by braid applied as here shown, con- 
tinuing it up the front gore in panel effect. On 
the other hand, should your skirt be on plainer 
lines and of cloth, pongee or linen, recut it by a 
five-gored pattern (No. 2232), which comes in nine 
sizes: 20 to 36 inches waist measure. Size twenty- 
four requires five yards of 36-inch material. Here 
again a band may be used to lengthen the skirt 
and the seam covered by the braiding. 


HE sleeve shown below is tacked to the waist 

under a plait or trimming band and draped toa 
tight-fitted lining sewed to the normal armhole. 
The draped part 
is placed around 
the armhole, not 
in it, extending 
about three inches 
below it. For this 
use silk or chiffon 
of the same color 
as the waist, with 
acuff of lace. Pat- 
terns (No. 3702) 
come in three 
sizes: small, me- 
dium and _ large. 
Medium size re- 
quires a yard and 
a quarter of 36- 


inch material. Backs of the Designs on the Left 





Backs of the Designs on the Right 


ERE is an extremely pretty little bolero in 
which several materials could be combined, 
or it could be used to remodel:a coat that has 
become too small. The main part of it is of a 
striped material, pieced under the arms and at 
the under side of the sleeves with a plain color, 
which should harmonize with the stripes. This 
joining is concealed by a braid (or a flat binding) 
to match, which also outlines the lower edge and 
revers. The third kind of material is in the vest 
—which may be of light-colored clot, or heavy 
natural-colored linen. Some of the very newest 
vests are of cretonne in flowered designs of soft, 
mixed colors. They are, however, prettier with 
material that is plain or less noticeably striped. 
These cretonnes, which come 36 inches wide, can 
be bought for a dollar and a quarter a yard ; while 
the imported English cretonnes, 50 inches wide, 
come at two dollars anda quarter. Although these 
materials are rather expensive so little is required 
for a vest that, after all, the cost is not great. 
Patterns for this bolero (No. 3745), with postilion 
back, come in five sizes : 32 to 4o inches bust meas- 
ure. Size thirty-six requires a yard and three- 
eighths of 44-inch striped material, half a yard of 
44-inch plain material, and five-eighths of a yard 
of 22-inch material for the vest. 


VEST will also solve the problem for a longer 
coat of cloth or linen of a past season which 
has assumed that ‘‘ pinched ”’ look that coats often 
do. Recut the fronts and back by the pattern 
shown on the right, making the vest of one of 
the fancy goods; or if of the same material, braid 
it so that any signs of wear will not show. This 
vest is attached to the coat from the shoulder to 
three inches above the waist-line — this is because 
the vest is more fitted than the coat, being attached 
to a tight-fitting belt which extends around. the 
waist, while the coat is semi-fitting, hanging from 
the shoulders. Recut your sleeves, finishing them 
with a braiding design to match the vest. More 
‘‘swing’’ can be given an old coat by leaving the 
side and back seams open for a short distance 
from the bottom and then binding the edges of 
the entire coat, as well as the vest, with braid. 
Patterns for this coat (No. 3700) come in five 
sizes: 32 to 4o inches bust measure. Size thirty- 
six requires two yards and five-eighths of 36-inch 
material. The very wide, plaited skirts could be 
recut by this plain, nine-gored, bell-skirt pattern 
(No. 3647), which comes in eight sizes: 22 to 36 
inches waist measure. Size twenty-six requires 
five yards and a quarter of 36-inch material. 
These plain, bell-shaped skirts are especially nice 
for linens as they launder and wear well. 


HIRTWAIST suits, or even jumpers, of white 
or natural-colored linen or pongee that have 
become too tight across the chest and too small 
over the hips from shrinkage, could be remodeled 
as shown below on the right. To get the necessary 
room across the bust rip the waist apart and recut 
it by pattern No. 3753, piecing the waist with new 
material under the strap. In linen or pongee 
new material can be combined satisfactorily with 
old, and, if necessary, may be used for the band 
trimming as well as the sleeves. The latter are 
put into the lining, to which the yoke and cuffs are 
also attached. Patterns (No. 3753) come in four 
sizes : 32 to 38 inches bust measure. Size thirty- 
six requires two yards and seven-eighths of 36-inch 


material. The majority of plaited skirts could be . 


recut by pattern No. 3754, by making the front and 
side panels of new material—as they extend 
beyond the waist-line forming the girdle — and the 
side and back plaited gores of your old material. 
I do not advise, however, that you combine differ- 
ent materials in this way, as the effect would be far 
from pretty, but rather that you use this idea fora 
skirt of natural-colored pongee or white linen or 
lawn where you will have no trouble in matching 
the material. Patterns for the eight-gored skirt 
(No. 3754) come in four sizes : 22 to 28 inches waist 
measure. Size twenty-four, with applied hem, 
requires seven yards and a half of 36-inch material. 


bp story of many a dress is told by the sleeve, 
so when its style becomes old discard it. Here 
is a pretty effect that could be made of cloth, silk 
or tucked chiffon or net in a color that harmonizes 
with or matches the waist. It is in three sections: 
the oversleeve, which is attached to the bodice 
from the shoulder to the waist-line; the under- 
sleeve, which reaches half-way to the waist; 
and the tight-fitted lining, which is sewed to the 
normal armhole. Broad braid slipstitched to the 
waist on one 
edge will con- 
ceal where the 
sleeve is attached 
and will be a 
' pretty trimming. 
; You will find this 
a practical and 
possible sleeve 
for many waists. 
Patterns (No. 
3727) come in 
three sizes : small, 
medium and 
large. Medium 
size requires a 
yard and a half of 
36-inch material. 


ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for all the designs shown on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents 
for each number, post-jree, except Nos. 3717, 3702 and 3727, which are ten cents. The amount of material 
required for the different sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. Order from your nearest dealer in patterns, 
or by mail, giving number of pattern, bust-measure for waists, coats and sleeves, and waist and hip measures for 


skirts, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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3745 —In This Bolero Three Differ- 
ent Materials are Combined 





3700-3647 —Here the Vest Solves 
the Problem of a Tight Coat 
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3753-3754—A Linen Shirtwaist Suit 
Could be Altered in This Way 





3727—An Oversleeve Which is 
Both New and Practical 
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Fancy Irimmings for Clever Needlewomen 


By Mrs. Ralston: With Photographs from Original Designs 



































Attractive Bows Made of Ribbon, to be Used on Sleeves 
or to Finish the Girdles of Evening Gowns 


WANT to say a personal word to home needle- 

women about the trimmings and accessories 

shown on this page, with the hope that the 
suggestions will prove helpful. This class of 
work can be made remunerative to women and 
girls who are anxious to be self-supporting or wish \\ 
to earn a little extra pin-money. There is a great SEE 
demand for fancy trimmings among individuals, 
but it is hard to find them at reasonable prices. 











of today are really a part of the dress, and do not 

seem to be merely ornaments or attachments without any 
place or purpose in the use and design of the garment. 
The illustrations I am showing are all possible and within 
reach of those industrious home needlewomen who like 
to give a personal touch and finish to their clothes; 
indeed, these trimmings may truthfully be said to come 
under the head of ‘‘ fancy-work.’’ 

The first design embroidered on chiffon, illustrated above, 
is suitable for trimming gowns, yokes and panels or bands 
for skirts of evening dresses. This embroidery may be done 
on chiffon basted to brown paper, or put in a wooden hoop. 
Be careful always in embroidering on thin materials to 
keep the grain straight or the embroidery will look badly 
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Here Two Widths of Ribbon are Used, the One on the 
Right Being Combined with Silver Gauze and Braid 


on in the effect of a fagot stitch between the rows 
of pink. The other design is also made of baby 
ribbon, the box-plaited band being of soft, shaded 
old rose. The little roses are of alternating shades 
of pink and old rose with moss-green centres 








- } embroidered with silk floss. The small, solid- 
</ looking roses are made by running a line of gather- 





The First Design is Embroidered on Chiffon and Outlined by Glittering 
The trimmings and accessories of the clothes Sequins. Braiding on Net Forms the Design on the Right 





—all pulled crooked and crinkled up—and when the 
garment is made up it will look even worse. Net, run with 
a coarse thread to form a design, is inserted in the centre of the flowers and 
leaves; the latter are outlined with embroidery, while in the former sequins 
are used as well. The outer edges of the leaves and petals are marked with 
silver and gold thread couched in place and filled in with embroidery stitches 
and sequins. A pretty color combination for this design would be pale pink 
silk and silver sequins upon an ivory-white chiffon. Of course, many combi- 
nations of color are possible, but care should be taken to have the embroidery 
harmonize with the material of the dress ; and remember, in this combination 
of embroidery, sequins, silk floss and gold or silver thread, to make the 
designs used for the thread and floss very light and delicate to throw out 
the solid and heavier portions of the work where the sequins are used. 


N THE right of the design described is another, also suitable for afternoon 

and evening gowns, or for trimming the dressy blouses. This design is 
worked on net with a fine silver braid and silver thread. Of course, combina- 
tions of color may be used instead of the silver; gold, black or white would be 
equally effective combined with a touch of color: for instance, black braid used 
with Watteau-blue embroidery floss, or two tones of gray-green relieved with 
a thread of gold on cream-white net. The design chosen should be stamped 
on paper and the net basted to it to give firmness to the work. The braid is 
slipstitched on the under side to the net, while the thread is couched in place. 
In some parts of the design row after row of the braid is used, giving somewhat 
the effect of solid French embroidery. The work is done through the paper 
as well as the net, and after it is finished the paper is cut away and pulled 
out gently from under the net. In no case should the work be done too finely 
or closely upon such a light foundation, as it will tear out or pucker up; it 
should be kept as light and delicate as possible. 

On each side at the top of this page are some pretty little bows made of 
ribbon. The first two may be used upon sleeves, in a small cluster at the 
side or back of a belt, or holding up a flounce on an evening gown. They are 
made of the softest quality of satin taffeta or chiffon taffeta ribbon. The 
first one is run with small tucks on each edge, thus giving the little ruffly effect 
to the ends and loops which is so charming. The next is a double bow; 
a shirred tuck is run through the centre of the ribbon in addition to the 
shirring on each edge, to give the crinkled look. The first bow on the other 
side of the page is of two widths of ribbon. The wider 
one is shaped into large petals, while two strips of the nar- 
rower width are joined and mitred to form the heart of the 
flower. Blue satin ribbon, silver gauze and silver braid 
form the other one, the gauze being used to outline the 
smaller petals, and the braid twisted for the centre. The 
ribbon should be cut in short lengths, and a tuck run at the 
outer edge to form the soft petal effect. 


t ribbon designs are shown on the right, which may 
be used as insertion or edging for gowns of chiffon or 
netlaces. They are particularly pretty to trim the ruffles 
on skirts for girls’ dancing frocks and bridesmaid gowns. 
The latticed one is made of pale pink and blue baby 
ribbon ; the pink is used for the top and bottom crossbars, 
and is shirred through the centre and arranged in a festoon 
design sewed flat to the material. The blue ribbon is put 











ing about one-eighth of an inch trom the edge of 

the ribbon, at every inch gathering the ribbon in at 

the lower edge to a centre point, then taking up 

another inch of the ribbon. Each little shell-like 
bit thus made forms a petal; when finished sew each 
flower to the next one, as well as to the band of box- 
plaiting. 


GROUP of small accessories is shown in the centre of 

the page. At the top is a tiny flower made of two 
shades of ribbon, gathered into shell-like petals, and a bunch 
at the centre. This is used for the trimming of bodices 
made of the softer materials, such as silk, satin, etc. Next 
comes the fancy button made of a worsted braid; for this 
a plain wooden mould is covered with flannel or cloth upon 
which the braid is sewed in any design wished. The lowest 
design is a small ornament made of soft ribbon and woven 





Fancy Buckle of 
Corded Ribbon 
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Three Pretty Little 
Trimmings 








Novel Insertion and Edging Made Entirely of Ribbon, to be 
Used on Gowns of Chiffon or Lace 





gilt spangles (which also come ready to use). The home 
dressmaker need only make small loops of fancy ribbons, 
sew them through the centre and turn back the corners of the loops — which 
forms plaits—and tack them to overlap each other. 

The illustration just above shows a buckle of corded satin ribbon to wear 
with a dressy bolero ora ribbon girdle. Ribbon about three inches wide has 
three rows of cordings on the edge. The cords are drawn up on the straight 
of the ribbon, then a square is formed by mitering the corded ribbon in four 
places —three of these squares form the buckle, the centre one showing four 
instead of three rows of cording, and being set straight instead of diagonal. 
The interlacing is done before the corners of this one are sewed. The 
bows in the centre and corners of these squares are made of another ribbon 
with a tucked inside edge. 

Another attractive buckle (shown at the bottom of the page) is made of an 
interlaced square and oblong. The foundation is wire-bound buckram, which 
may be covered with white leather or kid, and edged with gold cord. 

Two practical and very easily made trimmings for the semi-tailored gown 
are shown at the foot of the page on the left. The band is formed by a 
cord covered with silk and then twisted in this conventional scroll pattern. 
The other trimming is made of cord covered with velvet or plush and arranged 
in the pretty medallions to trim skirts and coats. The silk or velvet used 
in making these trimmings should be cut in bias strips and applied over 
heavy silk or cotton cord. 


HE illustration at the bottom of the page in the centre shows a braid 

design on broadcloth which is suitable tor collars and cuffs, for waist- 
coats, trimmings on skirts, etc. A simple, soft-finished woven braid is used 
for the scallop and the flowers, while the stems are a very narrow braid of the 
same kind. 

Another trimming for tailored clothes—the first one illustrated in the 
group of three at the lower right-hand corner of this page—is velvet ribbon 
side-plaited and stitched one-third from the top edge. This top side-plaiting 
is tacked back, then the same thing is done with the lower part, thus giving 
a pretty fluted look to the plaiting. The second illustration is made in imita- 
tion of birds’ wings, and is used to trim not only the cloth suits but the stiffer 
hats aswell. It is an arrangement of braid and cord, the lower part being 
made over a small cape-net foundation which is sewed to a paper pattern. 
The three rings at the top are made of fine braid. The 
loops forming the centre wing portion are just one loop 
over another of the heavier braid, while the points are of 
the finer braid. The third ornament is a combination of 
black satin ribbon and a fancy-weave braid, with a centre of 
satin-covered cord and little shell-like loops of the ribbon 
gathered to the centre; the edge of the ribbon is slightly 
gathered and over this is run the braid. Of course, all of 
these ribbons which are gathered or tucked at the edge 
must be prepared in advance and before the material 
required is cut. In forming one of these shell-like loops the 
ribbon should be gathered together at the edge where it 
ioins the centre in small close plaits. 

This is also true of the flowerlike spray below. Here 
the stems are of wire-covered ribbon, while the flower is a 
fluff of chiffon on which the shirred ribbon is put in irregular 
fashion. A bow and ends complete it. 



































A Square and an Gblong, 
Outlined with Gold Braid, are 
Interlaced to Make This Buckle 




















ae Silk and Velvet Trimming for 
j /) Semi-Tailored Costumes is 
Shown on the Left 
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Suitable for the Collar and Cuffs 


of a Cloth Suit 

















Flowerlike Spray Made of 
Narrow Shirred Ribbon to 
Finish a Girdle 








To the Right are Three Trim- 
mings, of Velvet, Braid and 
Ribbon, for Tailored Clothes 
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same time a milliner by trade, I cannot help 

saying that both my patriotism and my knowi- 
edge of millinery are wounded and outraged by the 
lack of taste and intelligence shown by many of my 
countrywomen in the selection of hats, when as a 
matter of fact it is not at all a difficult thing to learn 
to do properly. At every turn I see women who, 
though simply and appropriately dressed, have the 
most ssuarleatle structures upon their heads! Now 
it seems to mea singular fact that women who know 
what size shoe and glove to wear, and the kind and 
style of suit they want, when it comes to the question 
of a hat are absolutely at sea. Nine out of ten women 
will buy a hat if they think it becoming when looked 
at squarely in front, never considering the fact that 
they are seen just as often from the sides and back. 
I make this emphatic, because it is not a question of 
expense, but simply one of sense and good taste, and 
vastly important in the general appearance. 


B= a patriotic American citizen, and at the 


we us begin with a general view of this season’s hats. 
They set flat upon the head—that is, the crown 
of the head really fits into the crown of the hat, and 
there is little tilt or pitch to them. Others show the 
rolled, shaped brim, but the hat sets squarely and 
honestly. Right here is a fact which is important for 
the home milliner to remember: the head-size is the 
first thing to be properly adjusted in order to make the 
hat becoming. Ifthe hat is too high for the head (which 
means that it is too small in the crown) it is always 
unbecoming, especially to women with little hair, as it 
makes the line of hair between the hat and the face hard. 
So first see that the hat not only sets upon the head, 
but, moreover, suits the lines of the hair. Broadly 
speaking, bandeaux are not used — that is, there are no 
high ones — barrettes as we used to call them —to raise 
and tilt the hats, which were so frequently overtrimmed 
by milliners a year ago. Bandeaux are used now, of 
course, but they are so well fitted into the crown and 
brim that they form an actual part of the hat. They are 
put in for the purpose not of tilting the hat, but of fitting 
it, which is indeed a vastly different thing. The outer 
crown of the hat—the one which shows—is there 
as a head covering and is an essential part, but the 
bandeau, or inside crown, is what fits the head and 
makes the hat becoming — that is why it is so important. 

I am showing in the illustration in the centre of the page 
on the right the inside of a hat with a properly placed 
bandeau ; you will see that it extends at least one inch 
below the inside edge of the crown, but that this inch is 
more than covered by the downward-drooping brim which 
falls over the bandeau; therefore it is placed there only to 
hold the hat firmly upon the head and keep the brim from 
resting right down on the hair and concealing it. Then, 
too, a well-fitted bandeau keeps the hat in its proper place 
and prevents it from wobbling first to one side, then to the 
other; indeed, a well-fitted hat should fit the head just as 
a well-fitted boot fits the foot. The bandeau being the first 
and most important step, a good milliner 
fits it on the head and then puts the hat 








Making This Year’s Hats at Home 


By Mrs. Ralston: With Illustrations from Original Designs 

















PHOTOGRAPH BY THE PHILLIPS STUDIO 


The Effective Quills on This Rolled-Brim Hat are of Satin, and are as 
Simple and Inexpensive to Make as They are Pretty 


The covering for the crown may be a round or a square 
piece of material: in either case pin firmly and sew it at 
the base. With a large hat having a medium-sized crown 
it is better to bring the fullness (which must come at the 
base of the crown) to each side of the centre front and 
back, keeping the spaces between quite plain. 

The facing of velvet will be the most difficult part for the 
novice. Do not commence with new materials ; instead try 
on some old goods, but do not make the mistake a girl in 
my workroom did. Seeing that a plain velvet facing was 
going awry I said to her, ‘‘ Have you ever covered a plain 
velvet hat before?’”’ Very honestly she answered ‘‘ No.” 





upon it, slipping the top edge up into 
the crown of the hat, after correctly 
ascertaining the size at the lower edge 
which sets upon the head. These ban- 
deaux are shaped like the lower part of 
a cone, the top slipping into the lower 
edge of the hat crown. 


HE hat at the top of the page is 

trimmed with wings made from heavy 
satin, and a very easily-made trimming 
it is for the home milliner— not only 
simple, but practical and economical as 
well. The hat itself is made of satin and 
faced with velvet over a cape-net founda- 
tion frame. The facing and the making 
of a plain, covered frame of this kind is 
iot easy for the beginner, as it requires 
some nicety in the fitting, especially the ° 
smooth slip-stitching of the edge of the 
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of the velvet with the frame of your hat, and pin 
lightly, near the crown, in the centre front, back and 
sides. Begin.at the outside edge of the brim, turn the 
‘velvet back and pin lightly around the edge. Where 
it draws snip it so that it will fit smoothly to the 
brim: be careful, though, not to snip too deep. A 
proper facing should go a little inside the edge, and 
when it is snipped baste carefully, because basting in 
millinery is the sewing. ims gone the edge with long, 
loose, light stitches, and when you have finished the 
outer edge turn the facing in toward the crown and fit 
as you did the brim — snipping it until it fits smoothly, 
and basting lightly. Last of all join the seam in the 
facing at the back with neat slip-stitches. Adjust the 
bandeau, which should be bound on the outer edge to 
prevent the brace wires breaking through. When in 
place put in your lining as in the illustration in the centre 
of the page; the inside lining is put in to cover the 
bandeau — all of which goes to show that in these new 
hats the bandeau is considered a part of the crown. 


Mw EASY part of making this hat is the trimming — 

the attractive satin quills. Cuta paper pattern in the 
shape of a quilland lay it on the double of the material 
to give the quills sufficient thickness and durability. 
Through the centre run a heavy, round wire and 
stitch on each side by machine; this not only holds 
the quill in shape but it also gives a more natural effeet. 
Now stitch with the machine to imitate the veins in a 
quill, leaving the edges raw to give them a softer 
shaping and slight fullness. 

A full facing is shown in the inside of the hat just 
below ; it is made of side-plaited taffeta ribbon which 
should be plaited before the facing is attempted, the 
bastings not being removed from the plaiting until 
the facing is in place. A full facing is quite easy to fit, 
as you can readily allow the extra fullness at the outer 
edge from the fullness of the plaits; then, too, it does 
not require the same nicety of finish that the plainer 
facing does, as the edges can be covered with a bias 
fold of silk, velvet or a band of straw. 


fhe lingerie hat at the bottom of the page, which is 
suitable for almost any time of the year, may be made 

of net, chiffon or lace; or if for summer, embroidered 

ruffling is used. It is more easily handled than the 

plain velvet, satin or even the straw hat, where the 
slightest mistake shows; as here an error may be 
remedied or concealed. The hat shown in this illustration 
is made of lace about six or eight inches deep. The 
foundation is a round sailor shape of silk wire, which 
can be bought ready made. The upper and under brims 
are both of lace sewed on with some fullness at the crown- 
line; while the outer edges are sewed plain to the edge of 
the brim, the wire first being covered with a bias fold of 
silk. No bandeau is required, as the frame is so light and 
supple that it can be readily adjusted to the shape of the 
head. Hats of this character should be kept very simple 
in line and require but little trimming that is distinct and 
apart from the hat itself—if you know 
what I mean. The whole hat should 




















brim, which must be very carefully done. 
A good, light-weight frame, with the 
edge of the brim rolled all the way 
around, may be bought ready-made, and 
should be braced with wire at the under brim in the 
centre front and back and at each side. This is especially 
necessary in the wide, drooping-brimmed hat, rolled up at 
the side front. 

The material for the covering of the brim is cut in a 
circle to fit the size of the foundation, allowing half an inch 
overlap at the outer edge to turn under; cut out a circle 
in the centre through which to slip the crown, allowing an 
inch which may be required for slashing in the fitting, 
and is concealed by the trimmings on the hat or by the 
crown covering. Baste lightly to the frame, or pin with the 
long, slim milliner’s pins; snip the material closely around 
the head-size of a large-brimmed hat to make it fit smoothly 
—snip, but do be careful not to cut too deep into the 
material. With long stitches sew your material to the frame, 
catching through each little section which has been snipped. 





The Inside of the Hat Below, Showing the Lace 
Plain at the Outer Edge and Full at the Crown 
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suggest fluffiness and grace without 
any trimmings that look unattached or 
‘*stuck on.’”? Notice the graceful 
arrangement and the tendency to light- 
ness; the whole effect of the hat is soft, 
but in no way is it overtrimmed. Here 
is where the home milliner must be care- 
ful— in arranging the trimming, as these 
semi-transparent hats must be kept light. 
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UFFLES of lace are attached to a 
band of wired cape-net which is 
placed around the crown of the hat as 
shown in the illustration below on the 
left. Here the ribbon and lace have been 
ripped to show this band. Useastraight 
piece of cape-net in any width desired 
(two inches is a good width), and shape 
j it by laying in plaits at the top, so that 
the lower portion of the band is wider 


aus 








Then she told me that where she had learned her trade 
she had been taught to use Canton flannel in place of velvet! 
This is the mistake that the beginner often makes—she, 
too, will substitute flannel for the velvet when trying to 
see just what she cando. Flannel, having almost no grain, 
cannot be handled as velvet can, so please use the right 
kind of material; of course, it is not necessary to have 
perfectly new goods, but the goods must have some firm- 
ness if the work is to be done correctly. 

Now let us go back to putting the facing into a plain hat. 
The material must be cut on a true bias; keep the grain 






















Three Views Showing the Manner of Making and Trimming 
a Lace Hat, Which May be Used for Evening Wear Throush- 
out the Winter. Lace, Ribbon and a Rose are Used 


Knife-Plaited Ribbon Bound with Velvet or Straw 
Forms an Attractive and Easily-Made Facing 


than the top. Place on the hat, bracing 
it with two pieces of wire attached to the 
band and then to the frame, thus lifting it 
at the left side. 

A big, natural-looking ‘‘cabbage’’ rose, as it is called, 
is placed on one side of the hat, while in the ruffles of lace 
a bow of ribbon or silk is fastened. The ribbon is carried 
around the crown, the ends falling over the edge of the 
brim at the back. 

The French milliners say, ‘‘The bow should mean some- 
thing,’’ which, translated, is that it should have shape 
and character. For instance, take this bow ; it may bemade 
of silk, or chiffon-taffeta ribbon six inches in width—the 
wider ribbons are better than the narrow ones, because 
they can be crinkled together and have more movement to 
the loops and ends. Always remember that the knot in 
the centre must be small and very tight, and should be the 
last thing done when finishing a bow. Make all the loops 
and ends separately, fasten them securely in the centre with 
wire, and finish the bow with a graceful twist of ribbon. 
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Home Sewing for the Younger Children 


Photographs 
From Original Designs 







Backs of the Dresses 
on the Risht 


HE majority of 
styles designed for 
the children’s 
dresses are suitable for 
woolen materials, and 
when made carefully 
hold their shape satis- 
factorily. These permit 
of quite an elaboration 
of styles and trimmings, 
especially when built on 
a little body lining of 
lawn or percale. However, it is quite another matter when it 
comes to the selection of patterns for the play-dresses to be made 
of the wash materials, as some care must be taken to select the 
more simple designs, keeping in mind the facts that they must 
be washed, starched and ironed frequently and are thereby sub- 
ject to a greater strain and wear, and besides, it is very unsatis- 
factory to make use of a lining for a wash dress. If you will stop 
and think a moment you will realize the fact that there is as 
much time spent in washing and ironing these dresses as the 
child has for wearing them. Therefore, the best of careful 
cutting, putting together and sewing is labor well spent, for, after 
the first washing, any neglect or carelessness will show sadly. 
Good, strong materials of durable and sensible colors and a simple 
design are the essentials required for a child to be well dressed. 
The illustration at the top of this page, showing the little girl 
holding the kitten, suggests the way in which a plain, sensible, 
school and every-day dress should be made. Pattern No. 3725 
is a one-piece dress, and comes in five sizes, four to twelve 
years. The stout ginghams, percales, closely-woven linens and 
linenes, as well as galatea, seem most appropriate to use, as these 
materials make sensible dresses without the expense of extra 
trimmings. The prettiest effects are obtained by flat bands of 
plain, contrasting colors, or with the round collar, cuffs and belt 
of white. An eight-year size requires three yards and a quarter 
of 36-inch material. The Gibson tucks give a pretty broad effect, 
and the skirt will be found amply full, as it has a deep inverted 
plait at the under-arm seam. The large armholes that accompany 
this pattern are particularly appropriate for the children, as they 
give a loose, comfortable look, as well as allow for much free- 
dom of action, without appearing awkwardly large. 





3720 
In Two-Piece Style with 
Straight, Gathered Skirt 


I fee Snipe shown on the extreme right hand is pattern No. 3723, 
which comes in five sizes, four to twelve years, and is another 
one-piece dress that will be found easy to make. The fronts 
and backs are formed with groups of tucks, and a new touch is 
given to this dress of simple design by the kimono sleeve-caps, 
which may be omitted if desired. If made in a heavy linen 
thirty-six inches wide it will require two yards and five-eighths 
of material for size eight. Both these designs of one-piece dresses 
are equally sensible and pretty for the serges, panamas in plain 
or plaid effects, and striped worsteds. 

It is of the utmost importance to follow the pattern directions 
most conscientiously, no matter of what material the dress may 
be. Many women think it a waste of time to be overcareful 
when fitting and making the children’s every-day dresses, but let 
me assure you this is a decided mistake, tor the careful work 
will repay, and, after all, the children are more often seen in their 
play clothes than in their best. When the pattern is selected 
make sure it is laid on the goods accurately, and then secure it 
with plenty of pins before attempting to cut it out; mark all the 
notches and trace all perforations with a 
long basting thread, using tiny stitches 


to catch the material through the perfora- Gon EE 
tions, and long stitches over the pattern. A 

When ready to remove the pattern cut the ; 

long stitches and you will find the per- al 


forations indicated by the cut threads. | 
Finish all seams carefully, and when it 
is possible make lapped or French seams, i 
as they are less liable to pull out, and then 
the extra row of stitching gives to the 
dress a finished, well-made look. 

| 


AV for best is generally made in F| 
the two-piece style, the waist and skirt i 
cut separately and joined at the waist-line 3 

with a belt. At the top of the page, on the 2 

little girl at the extreme left hand, is shown i 
a very pretty two-piece guimpe dress: it is | 
pattern No. 3720, which also includes the 1 
separate guimpe, and can be supplied in L\ 





five sizes, six to fourteen years. It may SET 


be made of challis, wool batiste or cash- 


3725 
For Play or School with the 
Large, Loose Armholes 


By Emily La Farge Claxton 

















Sheerest Dimity with Round Yoke and Cuffs 
of Insertion Joined with Beading 





372 
Comfortable Waist and Bloomers 
for Gymnasium or Play 








‘ 








Fine Piqué Trimmed with Irish Lace, Made 
with Straight, Box-Plaited Skirt 
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Drawings by 
Grace Cochrane Sanger 
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Backs of the Dresses 
on the Left 


dress of lawn, French 
nainsook or dimity. As 
askirt of sheer material is 
prettiest ‘when trimmed 
the two wide tucks above 
the hem are charming 
substitutes for ruffles, 
— BESET AE EEE J lace or embroidery ; and 
if the skirt becomes too 
short these tucks can be 
made smaller or let out 
altogether. 

Many mothers seem oblivious to the fact that a child’s skirt 
should be even length in the back, front and sides, and many a 
pretty frock is marred by the skirt’s being longer in the front than 
back, or vice versa. Now, to overcome this difficulty the hem 
should not be turned up for a final stitching until the dress is 
otherwise completed; then put on the dress and turn up the hem 
while the dress is on the child. It may be possible that the 
hem will require to be a little deeper, back or front, but the 
effect at the bottom edge must be even all the way around. 


72 
One-Piece Dress for Woolen 
or Wash Materials 


| FIND the correct length for children’s skirts is a disputed ques- 
tion causing much worriment, so here are the correct skirt 
lengths for the average-sized child, according to the correspond- 
ing ages. These rules, of course, must vary for the unusually 
small or large girl. 

To the top of the tiny shoes is long enough for the dress of 
the little one of a year; a dress any longer is likely to be in the 
way when the child is learning to walk. At eighteen months a 
sturdy tot running around looks best in a dress half-way down 
the little, round legs. By two years, knee-length, just showing 
a peep of the bend of the knee, is correct; and that same 
length is correct for the small child up to five or six years of age. 
The skirt of the average-sized child of seven, eight, nine, ten 
and eleven years should be of sufficient length just to cover or 
hide the bend of the back of the knees. When the girl is 
twelve and thirteen she needs from an inch and a half to two 
inches added to her skirts. The length of a skirt for the girl of 
fourteen years is more of a problem; she may be no more 
developed than the child of twelve or thirteen years, and in 
this case the same length of skirt will continue to be correct 
for her, but the more developed girl of fourteen should have 
her skirts half-way down the calf, or swell, of her leg. As she 
approaches fifteen years it should be lengthened just to cover 
the calf; when fifteen and a half an extra inch or two is added. 
At sixteen years a skirt to the top of the shoe is correct. When 
seventeen years she may still wear it to the shoe tops or 
to the ankles. At eighteen she is a young lady, and should be 
permitted to choose the length she likes, but if she is wise her 
skirts will be ankle-length, or four inches from the ground. 


PLAY-SUIT, consisting of a waist and full, circular bloomers, 

is illustrated above. A pattern for it is No. 3724, and as it 

is also intended for a gymnasium suit it can be supplied in 

seven sizes, from four to sixteen years. Three yards and a 

half of 36-inch material will be needed for the eight-year size. 

For the girl who wishes a play-suit the coarse ginghams, heavy 

linens or linenes are desirable materials, but serge, mohair or 
panama cloth is needed for gymnasium wear. 

The dresses for the little ones illustrated in the centre of this 

page can be reproduced by any woman who knows how to do 

the finest of sewing, for the reason that 

the lines of each design are cut by the 




















See plainest and simplest of patterns. If you 
will look carefully at these illustrations 

you will at once recognize the familiar 
styles of the little one-piece slip dresses, 
made with or without a yoke, that we see 
worn by all small children of one to three 
years. It is the careful sewing, fine tuck- 

ing, and the wise selection of the sheerest 
materials, such as French nainsook or 

| handkerchief linen, with the pretty fine 
| laces, and the little inset medallions with 
i delicate hand embroidery in a flower 
design, that give the charming results. 

4 The finest of beading or entré-deux is 
‘ used to join all the seams of ruffles, yokes, 
sleeves, and even lace for the edgings. 
Of course, the material should first be 

4 tucked and then cut by a plain pattern. 
PL} Hand-run tucks are always the prettiest, 








i. Ta- though a skillful woman who thoroughly 


mere, and any of these materials of a light 
tan color braided in dark brown with a 
white lawn guimpe would be charming for 
an afternoon or party frock. It will re- 
quire for the dress three yards and a half of challis, and 
for the guimpe a yard and a quarter of lawn, 36 inches 
wide, in the eight-year size. The skirt is a straight 
gathered model with two wide tucks above the hem; it 
will therefore prove satisfactory for any of the sheer wash 
materials, and is a most appropriate design for a white 


Elaborate with Lace and Beading. The Joining 
of the Square Yoke and Skirt by Lace Inser- 
tion Gives an Empire Effect 


understands a sewing-machine can get 
excellent results ; but for the inserting of 
lace and beading hand-sewing is always 
preferable even for a material with as 
much body as fine soft piqué, or for a 
lace as heavy and substantial as Irish crochet. Careful 
directions for inserting lace and beading are given in the 
article entitled ‘‘ Pretty Underwear for Girls to Make,’’ in 
this issue of THE JOURNAL, which I am sure should inspire 
courage in any timid needlewoman who fears to under- 
take the task of making a dainty little dress. 


Centre Front Formed by a Box-Plait. Trimmed 
with Inset Hand-Embroidered Medallions 


ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the four designs at 

the oe 3 of the page can be supplied. Price fijteen cents for 
each nu , post-jree.. The amount of material required for the 
different sizes 1s printed on the pattern envelopes. Order jrom your 
nearest dealer in patterns, or by mail, giving number oj pattern, age, 
breast measure and length oj back, and inclosing the price to the 
Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadel phia. 














Pretty Underwear for Girls to Make 


By Ida Cleve Van Auken 


HETHER youare planning the under- 

wear for your trousseau or merely 

preparing the usual yearly supply, 
I know you will want a great many more 
garments of a serviceable variety than of 
the more elaborately trimmed styles. So 
with that idea uppermost the lingerie on 
this page was carefully chosen. Of 
course, this does not mean necessarily i 


[llustrations from Photographs 







shows a back and front view has a pretty 
shaped cape collar and cuffs worked in solid 
and eyelet embroidery, and edged with 
two-inch Valenciennes lace in a pretty 
design. The gown below has a simple 
turndown collar in the Peter Pan shape, 
daintily trimmed with three clusters of 
hand-embroidered daisies in the back 
and front, and a two-inch ruffle of the 
linen, lace-edged. The cuffs of this 
gown are made of two oblong pieces 
exactly the same size, embroidered 
and trimmed to match the collar. 
The ends are tied together with a 
small ribbon bow. 
Both the soft satin and the washable 
silk ribbons are used for underwear. 
The narrowest satin baby ribbon, 
which is mostly used through the neck 
of corset-covers, can be bought for 
thirty-five cents for a piece of twelve 
yards. In the wash silk ribbons this 
width costs fifty-five cents a piece. A 
wider kind, suitable for low-neck night- 
gowns, comes in the satin ribbon at fifty-five 
cents, and silk wash grade at seventy-five 
cents a piece. Ribbon of three-quarters and 
an inch widths is prettier for bow trimming, 
and this can be bought in satin for fifteen cents, 
and in wash silk at seventeen cents a yard. 


that, because these garments are 
service-giving, they may not also be 
fine and pretty—it just means that 
they are fashioned substantially and 
solidly and that they may be fre- 
quently laundered without serious 
injury. Then right here I am going 
to say that for the average girl with 
little time to make her own dainty 
garments, and only a modest amount "A 
of money, lingerie of this character is 
surely more appropriate for even the 
‘* best’’ sets than the lavishly-trimmed, 
furbelowed underwear, fashioned on 
flimsy lines, for which one has to pay so 
much money and which goes to pieces so 
quickly. The very daintiest underwear is 
hand-made throughout, and I am sure you X 
will want to make some of your nicest : 
lingerie in this manner. 

The first consideration in planning to make 
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undergarments is to get the right kind of material. —— é ' ‘ Se I am sure you have never seen a more charming de- 
The daintiest material is handkerchief linen, a nice The Back and Front View of a Dainty Nightgown sign for a chemise than the square-neck style shown on 
quality of which comes at one dollar a yard for a thirty-six- with an Embroidered Cape Collar this page. The armholes and neck are finished with beading 
inch width. The next best material is nainsook, and you can to which is sewed the Valenciennes edging. The fullness is 
buy a grade for forty-five cents, forty inches wide, almost as ‘4 ~ drawn in with ribbon across the front run through inch-deep 
pretty as linen, for your nicest garments that you have planned } eyelets, set about half an inch apart. These eyelets are not 


to trim with hand embroidery and fine lace. worked in the usual buttonhole style with a purled edge, but 


' simply with an over-and-over stitch as you would work the 
small eyelets. It makes a charmingly pretty finish and can 
always be used in place of the machine-made embroidery bead- 
ing, such as in joining the flounce of a petticoat to the gored 


(| 
OR the every-day underwear you will probably use a fine | 
i 
upper portion, or in attaching a peplum to a corset-cover. 
} 


cambric, a longcloth or a cheaper grade of nainsook, and 
good grades can be bought for from twenty to thirty-five hi 
cents a yard. Then another charming material for lingerie ii 
is dotted Swiss; this makes the loveliest corset-covers and i 
petticoats. There is nothing daintier for a trimming than 
French or German Valenciennes edging and insertion. Very ‘| 


Probably some -of you would like to know how lace inser- 
tion is sewed in when a scroll or just a simple square design, 
as on the chemise, is formed. The lace is first basted on to 


nice grades can be bought for ten or twelve cents a yard in aN the right side of the material, then hemmed on both edges. 
the narrow width. Perhaps the very cheapest, good-wearing EEE | Next, the material is cut away from underneath the lace, 
lace one can use is linen torchon, which comes as low as five  * Chests Didi Cie, te Mibon \ leaving a small edge. Then the edge is rolled back as if for 
cents a yard, and the most expensive laces are the very fine i ra a i. hale De ‘ tide a hem and overhanded, sewing close to the line of hemming. 
linen Cluny at thirty-five cents and real Valenciennes costing i a ee ee oe This gives a very neat, substantial finish that will not pull out. 





from fifty cents a yard up. For the seam beading you will 
have to pay from twelve to eighteen cents, and the lace 
ribbon beading, which is used to join lace insertion and 
edging, comes at from four to eight cents a yard. 

Now, as to the proper seaming, stitches and other little 
points which you may not be quite sure about. Theside seams 
in gowns, sleeve seams and under-arm corset-cover seams 
are sewed with a French seam. To make this join a narrow 
seam on the right side and trim the edges close to the stitching. 
From the seam on the wrong side crease and make another 
quarter-inch seam, covering entirely the edges of the first 
seam. Where a flat seam is required, as in the gores of a 
petticoat or shoulder seam of a gown, make a flat French 
seam. To do this join the two edges together evenly, and 
then trim one edge close to the line of stitching ; now fold 
the other edge down flat over the narrow edge, turn under and 
hem. The seam beading or ‘‘ entre-deux’’ is very prettily 
used in joining seams, as well as lace insertions and edgings. 
There are several ways to sew this in. One is to cut off the 
muslin on the beading to within an eighth of an inch of the 
embroidery, then roll the edge and overhand to the lace or 
edging to which it is to be joined. If the beading is to be joined 
to the material roll each edge and overhand together. Still 
another way is to cut the muslin off close to the embroidered 
beading and then overhand right through the beading to the 





AN you imagine anything more simple of execution and 
yet charming in effect than the drawers shown below? 
The ruffle is finished with the plainest kind of embroidery — 
just a dainty buttonhole-scalloped edge. The ribbon bow is 
slipped through two half-inch-deep eyelets set close together. 
This method is always used by the clever French embroid- 
erers; it is more finished in effect than sewed-on bows, and 
has the advantage of making it very easy to draw the ribbon 
out when the garment is laundered. 
The fitted corset-cover with the shaped and boned front is 
a very satisfactory garment in every way, and a positive joy 
to any one inclined to be at ali stout. It is cleverly darted 
to fit the form snugly, although without any pressure whatever, 
and is held down firmly ‘in place with a tab which fastens 
to the corset hook. Inthe back it is buttoned at the top, and 
then the back laps over in surplice effect and ties around in 
front. This overlapping back holds the corset in at the top, 
preventing the unsightly line of a gaping corset so often 
seen. This may be simply trimmed with beading or a lace 
edge, or as elaborately as one pleases. It should, of course, 
be made of a firm grade of longcloth or cambric, as there is 
naturally more strain and wear on a smooth-fitting garment 
than ona loosely-fitted one. If preferred this fitted waist could 
be severely plain and worn under a trimmed corset-cover. 




















rolled edge of muslin or lace. In French-made garments the [A Lovely High-Necked Gown with a Bit of The embroidered corset-cover is a charming example of the 
seam beading is often used to outline the centre plait ina night- @ Embroidery on the Collar and Cuffs beauty of hand embroidery, devoid of additional trimming. 
gown or corset-cover, giving ita very dainty, fine effect, as you i The neck and armholes are finished with a buttonhole scallop 
will see by the illustrations at the top of the page. and the ribbon drawn through eyelets. Some of you who 

To insert this beading for the plait on a gown or corset- ( are deft with a pencil will doubtless sketch in your own 
cover overhand it to the edge of the material of the garment. design, others of course will need transfer patterns such as 


On the other side of the beading cut the muslin off to with'n 
a quarter of an inch of the embroidered edge. Now cut 
your material for the plait just double the width desired. 
Sew one edge of the plait to the muslin edge of the beading, 
using fine running or back stitches. Fold over the plait in 
half, turn under a tiny edge and slip-stitch directly over the 
other row of sewing. 


THE JOURNAL can supply, or one can buy now almost any 
style of nainsook or linen undergarments in the shops at a very 
reasonable figure stamped for embroidering and with the 
pattern of the garment outlined for cutting. 


NE of the prettiest and easiest methods for embroidering 

a flounce for a petticoat is illustrated below. The design 

is simply embroidered dots of graduated sizes with a fancy 
scalloped edge, worked on an eighteen-inch flounce. This is 








XQUISITELY simple in design are the two nightgowns 








shown on this page. They are both made with a cluster . aii a — joined to the plain gored upper portion with embroidered 
of fine tucks at the neck, back and front, to give the = — ini cae area beading through which is drawn an inch-wide ribbon. The 
necessary fullness. The one at the top of the page which The Ruffle on the Drawers Above is Finished with dust flounce is edged with a plain buttonhole scallop. 


a Dainty Buttonhole-Scalloped Edge 
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The Flounce of This Petticoat is Embroidered with A Fitted Corset-Cover with a Boned Front Particularly Adapted to a Stout Figure. This Dainty Corset-Cover is a Charming Example 
Dots of Graduated Sizes and a Scalloped Edge The Back Laps Over in Surplice Effect and Ties in Front of the Beauty of Hand Embroidery 























The Girl W 


By Helen Koues 





























3728 
Nice Shirtwaist of Linen or Pongee 


and I am going to tell you just how to make each one 

and what it will cost. Perhaps some of you girls 
who have not yet attempted to make your own clothes will 
be encouraged to do so now, as you can have so many 
more clothes if you make them yourself. 

The shirtwaist shown above could be made of wash 
material, but it is also appropriate for taffeta, soft light- 
colored silk or pongee, which, by-the-way, washes well. 
When silk is desired a nicer blouse could be made by using 
heavy thread lace, bound with the silk, for the shoulder 
pieces, collar and the turn-back, as well as the tight-fitting 
cuffs. This would give just enough lace for a young girl 
and make the waist dressy without being overtrimmed. If 
material at fifty cents a yard were purchased it would cost 
a dollar and nineteen cents for the silk, and a dollar anda 
quarter for three yards of lace, making a total of two dollars 
and forty-four cents. If made of a good quality of pongee 
at sixty cents a yard the cost will be a dollar and forty- 
three cents. Pattern No. 3728, with three-quarter or 
full-length sleeves, comes in four sizes: 14, 16, 17 and 18 
years. Size sixteen requires two yards and three-eighths 
of 36-inch material. 


To month I am showing quite a variety of designs 


NOTHER waist, at the top of the page on the right, is 
also suitable for linen and may be untrimmed or have 
a bit of contrasting color used. When you have cut out 
your material baste the tucks, shoulder and under-arm 
seams in place; try on (wrong side out) and make whatever 
alterations are necessary. Stitch the seams and baste the 
collar section to the waist under the last tuck. Make the 
sleeves, trying them on to get the length before completing 
the cuff. Baste them to the waist, matching notches. If 
any adjustment is needed, however, place the sleeve in the 
armhole so that the under-arm seam is on a line with the 
thumb when you hold your arm out. This waist may be 
closed with a fly fastening, or the buttonholes may be 
made (lengthwise) in the narrow box-plait. For a fly 
closing cut a strip of straight material, double it and sew to 
the inner edge of the box-plait on the under side, tacking 
it at intervals, between the buttonholes, to the outer edge 
of the box-plait. Very nice qualities of linens, lawns or 
chambrays can be had for twenty-five cents a yard, and as 
patterns for this waist (No. 3726) come in four sizes: 14, 
16, 17 and 18 years, size sixteen requiring but two yards 
and a quarter of 36-inch material, the cost will be just 
fifty-seven cents. A good featr-e of this waist is the 
collar, both because it is pretty when worn by a slender 
girl, and because it can be omitted when not becoming. 
Make a stock to harmonize with your skirt or with the 
trimming on your hat. 


HE first one of the two dresses at the top of this page is 

quite simple for even a young girl to make. As this 
dress is appropriate for informal parties or evening wear the 
material chosen may be soft French batiste, silk organdy 
or China silk. Make the guimpe, over which it is 
worn, of batiste, and if you know anything of needle- 
work embroider a simple spray of flowers around 
the neck, and buttonhole the edge. In this case the 
ruffles which form the sleeves should be of batiste 
edged with narrow Valenciennes lace. Be sure to 
make them the full width that the pattern requires, 
as they are not pretty unless quite full. Or the yoke 
and sleeves may be made otf embroidered batiste, 
using insertion for the yoke (mitering it to make it 
fit) and ruffling for the sleeves. The waist itself is 
prettily and inexpensively finished by a band of the 
material fagoted to it, while the drapery sleeve, 
which is sewed into the normal armhole, is bound 
and caught by a tiny bow of the material. The skirt 
may have a full, shaped flounce as here shown, or 
a straight one, as the pattern allows for both, finished 
at the top with two folds. I would strongly advise 
attaching the waist and skirt to a plain belt, making 
the dress in one piece, as it is sure to set better. In 
fact, it is just little things like this that prevent a 
‘*home-made’’ look. Patterns for the waist, includ- 
ing guimpe (No. 3742), come in four sizes: 14, 16, 17 
and 18 years. Size sixteen requires, for overblouse, 
a yard and a half; and for guimpe, a yard and five- 
eighths of 36-inch material. Patterns for the skirt 
(No. 3743), with or without the gathered flounce, 
come in four sizes: 14, 16, 17 and 18 years. 
Size sixteen requires five yards and three- 
eighths of 36-inch material. The approximate 
cost of this dress made of French batiste would 
be six dollars—three dollars and a half for the 
batiste and two dollars and a half for the 
embroidered batiste for the yoke and sleeves. 














3742-3743 3570-3746 


Two Pretty Dresses for Informal Evening and Afternoon Wear 





















































3740-3741 3747-3748 


A Plain Dress and a Street Suit for Schoolgirls 


ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for all the designs shown on this page can be 
supplied at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. 
required for the different ages and sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. 
your nearest dealer in patterns, or by mail, giving number of pattern, bust measure for 
girls’ waists and. coats, and waist and hip measures for girls’ skirts, and inclosing 
the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


The amount of material 
Order from 


65 


wn Clothes 


Drawings by E. M. A. Steinmetz 


























"3726 
Plain Gingham Bound with a Color is Used for This Waist 


HE second dress, on the left—afternoon gown—is simple 

in line and will be becoming to girls inclined to be stout. 
It is, however, appropriate only for girls of eighteen or over, 
soit is cut in women’s sizes. It may be made of any light- 
weight cloth, but if you want it for a gown to wear to the 
theatre, or for an informal home dinner, or something gener- 
ally useful that is not a street gown and not an evening gown, 
try challis in Copenhagen blue or old rose. I have found 
such a dress invaluable. It wears well, is not too heavy 
for the house, and yet can be worn on the street with a 
seven-eighths-length coat. As a pattern for a lining is 
included with the waist pattern make it of ten-cent lawn, 
boning it, and mounting the yoke and undersleeves on it, 
cutting the lawn away under the yoke and lining it with 
mousseline de soie. This, although a little more trouble 
and expense, gives the right look to the waist. Use all- 
over Venise or thread-lace or fagoted bands of insertion, 
as you wish, for the yoke, but be sure to bone the collar 
in a‘‘V’’ in the front, on the sides (the bones slanting 
backward) and in the back. Follow the directions care- 
fully for sewing in the straight-topped sleeves, and when 
the waist is adjusted to the lining sew it securely in place 
at what would be the top of the girdle, and cut the outside 
material away. Bind the lower edge of the lining (which 
extends an inch or so below the normal waist-line) and you 
will have no clumsiness around the waist, and can use the 
pretty draped effect of the skirt without making the waist 
look large. Patterns for the waist (No. 3570) come in five 
sizes: 32 to 4oinches bust measure. Size thirty-six requires 
two yards and five-eighths of 36-inch material. Patterns 
for the fourteen-gored skirt (No. 3746) come in five sizes: 
22 to 30 inches waist measure, size twenty-four requiring 
seven yards and five-eighths of 36-inch material. As good 
challis thirty-six or forty inches wide can be had at fifty 
cents a yard, this dress will cost five dollars and eighty-five 
cents, including the lace and lining. 


STREET suit for general wear to be smart should be 
strictly tailor-made, so here is one—the second one 
on the left — which may be made in dark blue, of wide-wale 
cheviot or a heavy serge. A striped material would be 
extremely good-looking for this design, as the front panel 
could be cut crosswise instead of lengthwise of the goods. 
If you do not care for stripes select material which has a 
stripe of the same color in the weave. This is both 
attractive and new. This suit could also be made up in 
mohair or pongee for spring wear, and in this case could 
be handled better by a girl. Use a facing of soft-finished 
canvas, cutting it by the front section of the coat; then also 
cut (by the side section) a piece to extend around the 
armhole and about two inches below it, sloping it from 
there to the waist-line. These two pieces are joined flat, one 
over the other, and are held in place in the coat by being 
stitched with the material at the shoulder and under-arm 
seams. No stiffening is needed across the back. In cut- 
ting the lining of a coat be sure to make it several inches 
larger than the pattern. Silk tape or braid used as a 
binding makes a pretty finish. The skirt, though rather 
plain, has decided tullness, as it is laid in side-plaits at each 
side of the front gore, an inverted plait at the hip, and a 
double inverted plait at the back. Patterns for the coat 
(No. 3747) and for the seven-gored skirt (No. 3748) come 
in four sizes : 14, 16,17 and 18 years. Size sixteen requires 
for the coat two yards and a half; and for the skirt, if 
made with the front gore crosswise of the material, three 
yards and three-quarters of 44-inch material. If of serge 
at a dollar and a quarter a yard the suit will cost seven 
dollars and eighty-one cents plus three dollars for the 
linings — sixty-five-cent taffeta, canvas at fifteen cents, and 
braid at seventy-five cents. 


el of all, here is a nice, sensible shirtwaist suit for a 
schoolgirl —the first one on the left. If for nice wear 
make it of cashmere, or if for school Panama cloth will 
be found to wear like iron. No lining is required in 
the waist unless it is needed for warmth, though it is 
wise to use a yoke lining (of ten-cent lawn) across the 
shoulders to protect the material. The waist itself is 
cut with a small yoke from the edge of the plaits to 
the armhole; to this the sleeves are sewed and the lower 
part is gathered. Over it the pretty shoulder extensions 
are placed. They are bound with braid to match the 
belt and the bands on the skirt. Patterns for the waist 
(No. 3740) and for the six-gored skirt (No. 3741) 
come in four sizes: 14, 16, 17 and 18 years. Size 
sixteen requires, for the waist, two yards and an 
eighth, and for the skirt five yards and five-eighths 
of 36-inch material. Cashmere or Panama cloth at 
fifty cents a yard would cost three dollars and eighty- 
eight cents to make the suit. 














What is Worn in New York 


Designs by Carrie Potter Richards: 





LAIN and striped materials are 

prettily combined in this good- 
looking shirtwaist suit, which is just 
the thing to wear around the house 
in the morning. Ejther light-weight 
mohair or Panama cloth would be suit- 
able if for winter wear, while percale or 
gingham may be used for the summer. 
A linen turnover and tie finish the 
neck. Patterns for this shirtwaist 
suit (No. 3713), consisting of a gath- 
ered waist with an applied yoke, and 
an eight-gored skirt,can be suppliedin 
seven sizes: 32-44 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 36 requires eight yards 
and one-eighth of 36-inch material. 





HE desirable afternoon costume 

shown below is just the thing for 
a soft cashmere or silk voile. The 
yoke is of lace outlined with fancy 
braid, with silk bands used over the 
shoulders and on the skirt. Patterns 
for the waist (No. 3705), with or with- 
out sleeve bretelles, come in five 
sizes: 32-40 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires two yards and five- 
eighths of 36-inch material. Patterns 
fer the nine-gored skirt (No. 3706), 
laid in -_ and side plaits, come in five 
sizes: 22-30 inches waist measure. 
Size 24 requires six yards and a 
quarter of 30-inch material. 


3705-3706 


























3711-3712 
ERE the new feature is the 
be made of heavy linen or long mousquetaire sleeve 


HIS tucked shirtwaist may 


mercerized madras; or it would 
be particularly nice if made of 
plain, dark taffeta to be worn 
with a cloth skirt of the same 
color. A linen collar could be 
worn in either case, but the cuffs 
and the frill should match the 
material of the waist. Patterns 
(No. 3703), with seven-eighths 
tucked sleeves and full-length 
shirt-sleeves, Come in six sizes: 
32-42 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires two yards and seven- 
eighths of 36-inch material. 


conforming to the shape of the 
arm. The overblouse may be 
of silk trimmed with braid, and 
worn with a guimpe of dotted net. 
Patterns for the guimpe (No. 
3711) come in seven sizes: 32-44 
inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires two yards and three- 
eighths of 36-inch material. 
Patterns for the overblouse 
(No. 3712) come in five sizes: 
32-40 inches bustmeasure. Size 
36 requires one yard and a 
quarter of 36-inch material. 


RR stm 
ate, ” 


a 


SS: sate 


3707-3708 = 
ROWN silk voile or marquis- 
ette would be effective for 
this gown. Patterns for the 
overblouse (No. 3707), with 
guimpe, come in five sizes: 


3709-3710 


ATTEAU blue would be 
charming for this dress 
with the vest and undersleeves 
embroidered in blue and rose. 
Patterns for the overblouse 





32-40 inches bust measure. Size 
36 for overblouse requires one 
yard and three-eighths, and for 


(No. 3709) come in five sizes: 
32-40 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires, for overblouse one 





guimpe two yards and a quarter yard and seven-eigiiths, for 
of 36-inch material. Patterns guimpe one yard and seven- 
for the fifteen-gored box-plaited eighths of 36-inch material. Pat- 
skirt (No. 3708) in short sweep, terns for the three-piece circular 
floor or walking length, come in skirt (No. 3710) come in five 


five sizes: 22-30 inches waist sizes: 22-30 inches waist meas- 
measure. Size 24 requires ure. Size 24 requires five yards 
and a half of 36-inch material. 


seven yards of 36-inch material. 














3711 - 3704 3705 - 3706 





ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for all the designs 

shown on this page can be supplied at fijteen cents jor 
each number, post- jree, except No. 3712, which is ten cents. 
The amount oj} material required jor the various sizes is 
printed on the pattern envelopes. Order from your nearest 
dealer in patterns, or by mail, giving number oj pattern, bust 
measure jor waists, and waist and hip measures jor skirts, and 
inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Philadelphia. 


With Drawings by Anna B. Westermann 





UT eight yards and seven-eighths 
of 36-inch material are required 
in size 36 for this entire costume, 
patterns (No. 3715) for which come in 
seven sizes: 32-44 inches bust meas- 
ure. The waist includes full-length or 
three-quarter sleeves, while the nine- 
gored skirt is laid in an inverted plait 
ateach seam and at the centre back. 
Striped gingham—which ranges 
in price from six to twenty-five 
cents a yard — would be serviceable 
for it, as it is a design which may be 
laundered. An easily-made trimming 
is formed by using the material, cross- 
wise, for the straps. 





3715 3713 


WEEPING lines lend beauty to 

the costume shown below, which, 
though becoming to a tall, slender 
figure, is particularly adapted to the 
woman inclined to be stout. Chiffon 
broadcloth or crépe de chine would 
be suitable for it, relieved by an 
embroidered vest of a contrasting 
color, and worn with a guimpe 
(No. 3711), which may be made of 
dotted net. Patterns for this semi- 
princesse dress (No. 3704), closed at 
the left side front, come in six sizes: 
32-42 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires seven yards and one-eighth 
of 44-inch material. 
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SEND TO-DAY 


And leam how we start 
men and women in a good 
paying business of their own. 


Canvassing experience is not a necessity. All we 
ask is a good reputation, pleasant address, and ac- 
quaintance with | the people of your town. 


You need do nothing that is disa 


reeable. All you 
need to do is to show our samples to t 


interested and 


Make Money at Home 


It i is easy for persons who are good conversation- 
alists, and who have a little influence, to make a g 
income every week, and the time is entirely their own. 

As mill agents for some of the world’s 
largest textile factories, we have special 
facilities and arrangements for securing 
the most beautiful and latest patterns of 


Woolen DressGoods, CottonFabrics 


and Standard Black Staple Silks, 


which we are able to offer your customers 
through you at especially attractive prices. 


Write Us— Send for Information. 


It will pay you to investigate this proposition at once, 
otherwise someone else may get in before you. Just say: 
Send me explanation how you start men and women 
in a paying business of their own."’ Write plainly. 


Address Dept. G. 


Importers & Manufacturers Company 
256 Church Street, New York 





9D 
—Noarege 


e 
The New Material for Gowns 
We will send FREE. 
you a sample 

It is gauzy, strong and durable and 
makes dainty, chic gowns for street or 
evening wear, according to the color and 
design selected. The price, ranging trom 50 
cents to 75 cents per yard, is very moderate, 
considering the wearing qualities and style 
of this queenly fabric. 

For sale at all best retail houses. If not 
at your dealer’s write us, or clip out illustra- 
tion of tower and send it to us 
with name and address plainly 
written and FREE samples 
will be sent you. 

“HAI” is only one of the Sil- 
ver Tower Fabrics. Some 


’ others are: 


Fluffy Ruffles Voile Motor Linens 
Mousselines Dress Linens 
Silver Silk Silk and Cotton 
Empress Taffetas Fancies 

Plain Voiles 


(Copyrighted ) 





For the free sample piece address us, 








E. L. WALDO, 212 Church Street, New York City 








AvdON 


pd Outing Flannel of 

ghest merit. 
Males yd most comfort- 
able Slumber Robes and 
Breakfast Jackets. 
Woven from the famous 
Chattahoochee Valley 
cotton, in an endless va- 
riety of most artistic 
patterns. Kimono wears 
as well as it looks. 
It is suitable for tasty, 





y, inexpensive 
Dresses and beautiful Shirtwaists. Not 


Kimonos are the 


Standard of the World 


If your dealer hasn’t Kimonos, urge him to get them. 
Send us his address, and ask for Booklet and Samples. 


EAGLE & PHENIX MILLS, Columbus, Georgia. 


America’s Greatest Mills. 


RAISE VIOLETS 


The Sweetest and Daintiest Flowers. You can make 
money all winter grow ing them in your own window garden in pots 
and boxes, or outdoors ina cheap cold frame. Hundreds of blossoms 
easily grown and quickly sold at handsome profit. A fascinating 
occupation for everybody. Write today for our FREE BOOKLET, 
‘* Money Making with Violets.’’ It will interest and surprise you. 


Dept. 15. Elite Conservatories, Dedham, Mass. 


over Io cents a yard. 
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By Mrs. Ralston 


TRAIGHT and cross strips of Valenciennes 


ty Lingerie for the Bride 











“MIRAGE?” . 


SILK 


Name in Selvage 





The 

latest “rough” silk idea 
that 

will not wear fuzzy. 


The only skein-dyed 


“rough” silk made. 


The ideal silk for 


any style garment or 
wrap. 








lace insertion trim this dainty one-piece 
corset-cover and petticoat. The shoulder- 
straps and waistband are made quite simply of 
the material and worked with half-inch eyelets, 




















N ATTRACTIVE collar in fichu- 
effect is shown in the high- 
necked nightgown above. It is 
formed on a pointed collar foun- 
dation which is trimmed with a row 
of wide lace insertion and a deep 
frill made of a narrow band of the 
material edged with a lace ruffle 
three inches wide. Thesleeves are 
in bell style, cut very wide at the 
wrists and trimmed to match with 
insertion and lace. Ribbon bows 
complete the collar and sleeves. 
This design would be charming for 
a negligee of silk or woolen fabric. 


AINTINESS is the chief char- 
acteristic of the drawers which 
are part of the set shown at the 
bottom of this page. A narrow 
shirred band of linen makes a pretty 
and unusual trimming set between 
the two strips of lace insertion 
above the fldunce. Just a single 
band of lace insertion trims the 
flounce, which is about six inches 
deep, while the lace edging, which is 
wider than the insertion, is sewed 
on without any fullness whatever. 
The ribbon bows are: slipped 
through eyelets on the outer side. 


ELOW is illustrated a tascinats 
ing little corset-cover which 
any clever girl can easily copy. 
It is made of alternate strips of fine 
linen and Valenciennes insertion 
sewed together. The ribbon is 
drawn through eyelets in a novel 
way just above the centre. The 
upper part is daintily trimmed in 
pointed effect with entre-deux, and 
the frill of lace which is sewed to 
the ‘ribbon beading at the waist 
makes the prettiest kind of peplum. 
The shoulder straps are simply 
bands and bows of ribbon. 





A Pretty Litthe Corset-Cover Fashioned 
on Perfectly Straight Lines 





Most Dainty are These Drawers with 
Their Simple Trimming 


through which the ribbon is drawn. 














WO views of a charming teagown which, 

although fashioned on the simplest lines, 

is made quite elaborate by the application of 

bands of Irish point lace. A dainty effect is 

given by the elbow-length lace sleeves fitted 
under the quaintly-shaped kimono sleeves. 


HE side view of a real bridal petticoat made 

of white brocaded satin with two flounces 
of white silk Spanish lace. The upper flounce 
is set on to the smooth-fitting circular upper 
portion in a pretty scalloped effect. Chiffon 
flounces underlie the ruffles of lace. 



















FASCINATING tea-jacket that 

may also be worn as a negligee. 
Satin messaline,’ chiffon taffeta or 
a soft woolen fabric in a pale tint 
would be lovely for this, trimmed 
with bands of narrow German 
Valenciennes lace insertion and 
edging. The sleeves are fashioned 
in the wide kimono effect —a style 
very appropriate for a garment of 
this character— while the neck is 
cutin a pretty Vshape. Aslightly 
full ruffle trims the skirt portion, 
which is cut on circular lines and 
attached to a straight belt. 


HE elaborately lace-trimmed 

nightgown, which is part of the 
set illustrated at the bottom of this 
page, would make a charming addi- 
tion to a bride’s trousseau. The 
low-cut yoke is formed entirely of 
rows of lace insertion joined with 
entre-deux, and the fullness in the 
lower portion is taken up with tiny 
tucks headed with a lattice lace 
design. A similar effect is shown 
in the sleeves, which in addition 
are trimmed in the daintiest style 
with rows of lace insertion, as is 
the body of the gown. 


LTHOUGH quite fanciful in 
effect, the chemise below could 
be very easily made. The yoke is 
formed entirely of straight bands of 
Valenciennes insertion joined with 
embroidered beading, with a nar- 
row shirred band of the material 
inserted in the yoke and shoulder 
straps. The neck and armholes 
are edged with a narrow frill of 
lace. This chemise matches the 
drawers and nightgown shown at 
the bottom of the page, and would 
form a pretty set combined with a 
petticoat made in a similar style. 












This Chemise is Fanciful in Effect, but 
Could be Made Quite Easily 


An Elaborately-Trimmed Nightgown, with a 
Yoke Formed Entirely of Lace 


dazzling. 


Insist on “ Mirage.” 


“Mirage Girl” —her 


New York 





The color scheme artistic, 
the sheen and appearance 


Also write for story of 


conquests will interest you. 


L. & E. STIRN 
489 to 493 Broome Street 


brilliant 
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>) 
Dealer for 


CHENEY 


are Rain-Repellent, 
and have the very 
desirable 
Kid-Glove 


BROTHERS 


Shower-Proof 
Silk Foulards 


They come in all the latest 
styles and colorings, 












“DAEMO” 
Shield-Clamps 








DAEMO- 
reium 


Quickest known way of fastening in dress shields ; 
for they snap on or off instantly, with no possi- 
bility of coming unfastened. Neat, comfortable 
and long lasting. Easy to adjust, will not 


rust, nor will they soil the 
Cuts Exact Size « 


. old 





most delicate fabric. 
1 Clamps. 


Set of four, Nickel plated, 15¢ 
ww eG 


‘a 25c 


For sale at all Dry Goods Stores, or mailed, 
postpaid, on receipt of pri 
in ten days, we will refund the money. 

D. S. Clamp Co., Dept. J, Metropolitan Life Bldg., N.Y. City 


Lady Agents Wanted. 


e; and, if returned 





in the new Wallachian, Eyelet or 
Shadow Embroidery. Tointroduce 
Modern Embroidery, our 64 page 
Illus. Catalogue, we will send a trial 
subscription (2 Nos.)and a Perforated 
Pattern of any one of the above Shirt 
Waist-Sets compiete. Mention the 
design wanted. Post-paid for only 





Walter P. Webber, Lynn, Mass., Box L. 


Embroider your Shirt Waists 


12c 















SKINNERS SATIN 





) 


KINNER’S SATINS were the first ever guaranteed for wear. For 
60 years, 1848-1908, Skinner’s goods have been the Standard. 
Our competitors may IMITATE the goods and COPY the red Sel- 


vage but they dare not use the name Skinner's Satin. Accept nothing 


“just as good.” 


New York Philadelphia 


Look for the name 
Skinner’s Satin on 
the selvage, 


Skinner's Satins are guaranteed to wear two seasons. 


Write Dept. F, 107-109 Bleecker Street, New York City, for our 
booklet, “A Story of Silks and Satins,” illustrated in colors, con- 
taining an interesting account of the Great Mill River Disaster of 1874. 


ESTABLISHED 1848 


WILLIAM SKINNER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





Chicago Boston 


Look for the name 
Skinner’s Satin on 
the selvage. 


ll 
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This Fur Neck Piece 95c_| 


No. 627. Magnificent 38 inch 
imitation Brown Fox Neck 
Scarf, of extra fine quality 
Brown French Coney Fur. 
Lined with good quality 
sateen; has four tabs and is 
trimmed with Two Beautiful 
Fur Heads, finished with Silk 
Ornaments and Knotted Cord 
Fringe. Can also be ordered 
in black, Only 95c. 
No. 628. Jaunty Fur 
















black 


will send 
Scarf and Cap 
for $2.00. 

Postage extra for 
mailing either cap 


both 20c. 


to mention color. All 
we ask in return for 
THESE GREAT BARGAINS 
is that you recommend us to 
your friends. When you receive 


them if you don't think they are worth at least double send | 


them right back and your money will be cheerfully refunded; also 
postage both ways. 

Write tosey for Free Ontéleg, Trimmed Hats, Milli- 
nery, Shoes, Corsets, Gloves, Furs, Underwear, Cloaks, 
Hosiery, Skirts, Waists, Cravenettes, Jewelry, Hair 
Goods and all kinds of Ladies’, Children’s and Infants’ 
Wearing Apparel; also new department Men’s, Boys’ 
and Youths’ Clothing. 


CHICAGO MAIL ORDER CO. 
8. E. Corner Indiana Avenue and 26th Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Reference: Commercial Nat. Bank, Chicago, Capital $3,000,000. 


Cap to match | 
Scarf; brown or | 
rice | 
Only $1.10, or | 
both 


or scarf 10c, for 


Sizes of caps rin from | 
6% to 7%. Be sure | 





Malta Suiting 


42 Inches Wide. 


A heavy half-wool fabric, for Winter wear. 
In an attractive weave with the finish of a high 
priced’ worsted suiting. Eight standard shades 
—all fast and will not crock. 

For something lighter and less expensive but 
equally as serviceable, be sure and see the popular 


Danish Cloth an 
Poplar Cloth 4°" 


The same fabric in two widths and more in demand 
than ever. Made in a great variety of shades. 
Cream a specialty. 

Tf you cannot secure these fabrics from your 
home retailer write us and we will tell you how 
and where to get the goods. 

JOY, LANGDON & CO., Manufacturers’ Agents 
Boston and New York 


Retails at 50c per yard. 


MARK 
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(Stop! Look! Think! | 

When buying hooks and eyes you want the dest — 
an eye that prevents unsightly wrinkles and gaps. 


PEET’S watt EYES 


insure a perfect fitting garment — they 
give you the ‘‘ well - dressed ’’ feeling. 
Other eyes and silk loops are not as 
good as Peet's Eyes. Will not rust. 

Sold everywhere or by mail —all 

sizes, black and white. 2 dozen eyes 











5c, with Spring Hooks 10c. 
Sold only in envelopes. 








PEET BROS., Dept. I, Philadelphia, Pa J) 
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~The RUBBER TONGUE CLASP 





Marshall Field and Company, Chicago 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Distributors 


THE RUBBER TONGUE HOSE SUPPORTER 


All objectionable features of other Hose Supporters have been eliminated. 
The RusBeR TONGUE Cvasp will not slip, cannot tear, and does not come 


~~ 











unfastened., 
operate and lies flat. 


It can be attached quickly, released instantly, is simple to 
No button, therefore no hump. 





We pronounce 















Front Pad Style 
Cotton 25c. Mercerized 50c. 


WAY 


RUBBER TONGUE HOSE SUPPORTERS 
the best supporters on the market, They owe their present popularity to the altogether 
unusual excellence of the RUBBER TONGUE CLASP, and the splendid satisfaction it 
has given tens of thousands of people— women, children and men. 
Ask your dealer for RUBBER TONGUE HOSE SUPPORTERS —if he cannot 


supply you, sample pair will be sent on receipt of price. 


Address POSTOFFICE BOX 438, CHICAGO 


Side Elastic Style 
Women’s or Children’s Size 
Lisle 15c and 25c. 


Men's Garters 
Lisle 25c. Silk 50c, 
Silk 50c. 


TO WORK 



































Materials that Will be Worn in the 
Spring and Summer 





HE new woolens for tailored and 
semi-tailored suits are principally of 
the fancy variety in stripes and checks. 

Worsteds, cheviots, serges and Panama cloth are 
all materials which make up to excellent advantage 
if a fine, light-weight texture ischosen. Nearly all 
the new materials for spring are of a fancy weave 
in vague stripes or fine checks. The worsteds are 
particularly beautiful in a gradual intermingling 
of many colors with a thread of bright red, blue, 
violet, yellow or white outlining a stripe or cross- 
check, the whole blending into soft, dull tones in 
stripes that seem to melt invisibly into each other. 
Two-tone stripes in black and gray, navy blue and 
Copenhagen. dark and light gray are wonderfully 
pretty and effective. Fancy herringbone cheviots 
and serges in a single tone or with a fine white 
hairline stripe are all staple materials in entirely 
new weavings. 

For your dressy gowns choose the veiling weaves, 
such as voile, eolierine and other sheer fabrics. 
Wool taffeta is also a pretty texture of batiste 
weave in plain colors or shadow stripes. In sélect- 
ing a material for a serviceable dress or suit fine 
chiffon mohair or Sicilian is a wise choice. The 
new weaves are in shadow stripes, alternating lacy 
stripes and two-toned effects in black, brown, navy 
and gray. The general color tendency seems to be 
toward darker tones, and the blue shades are likely 
to be the most popular. Modes and browns, dark 
grays, black, cardinal and cerise and violet tones 
will probably follow in the order named. The 
woolen fabrics mentioned above are from forty- 
four to fifty-four inches wide, and the prices range 
from seventy-five cents to three dollars a yard. 


ax 


ITHOUT doubt the most fashionable silks for 
spring and summer street wear will be foulard 

and Shantung. The foulard silks are finer and more 
supple of weave than ever, and are charmingly 
adaptable to the development of the present style 
of dress where many plaits, numerous folds and 
voluminous skirts require a texture of chiffon 
weight to give the necessary lightness and grace of 
line. The most expensive and richest silk in this 
class is a chiffon foulard, which is as light and fine 
as its name would imply, without being transpar- 
ent. The new designs are strikingly bold—one 
could safely say even extreme. This is so not only 
in the foulard designs, but also in all the new silks 
or sheer silk-and-cotton materials for dressy wear. 
In the prettiest of the fancy foulards dots and 


| rings of various sizes and shapes form the design 


| in an arrangement of stripes in straight or zigzag 





effects, in groups or singly. The ground is seldom 
in the plain weave of last season, as there is usually 
interwoven in monotone a stripe, chevron or geo- 
metrical design or pastille. The pretty coin-dotted 
foulards, which make up so effectively, are shown 
in white dots on navy and Copenhagen blue 
grounds, on tan, gray and black, as well as blue 
and black dots on white grounds. When you can 
afford only one nice frock a foulard silk gown is a 
splendid investment, as it can be worn for dressy 
afternoon occasions, at an informal dinner, at a 
restaurant, or to the theatre, if lace or other filmy 
material be used for undersleeves and: yoke. 


ax 


N DIRECT contrast to the satiny surface of the 
foulard silks are the Shantung and Tussah 
grades, which are most desirable in the rough 
weaves. The dress qualities are of. a medium 
weight, but for tailored suits, evening or automobile 
coats the heavier grades and coarser textures may 
be chosen. The natural écru shade will probably be 
preferred. Its serviceable qualities are unquestion- 
able, it will not readily fade, and it launders beauti- 
fully if ironed when perfectly dry. A new silkina 
Shantung weave is in a pretty crépe effect and 
will make a most attractive evening or dressy after- 
noon gown. Striped Shantungs are new and pretty, 
and may be used for a complete costume or as a 
trimming on a suit of contrasting or identical color. 
Any of the silks mentioned above come in a 
twenty-four-inch width, and should be found on 
the counters for from eighty-five cents to two 
dollars a yard, according to the quality. 

Silks for afternoon or evening wear, or for wed- 
| ding gowns, are of a sheer, semi-diaphanous 
quality, such as marquisette, the various chiffon 
grades, including mousseline chiffon, double chiffon 
and chiffon cloth, silk voile, or the closely-woven 
messaline satin, satin crépe, satin panne, satin 
Pekin, radium and crépe de chine silks. These 
silks come in plain colors or fancy effects in widths 
from twenty-four to sixty inches wide. Prices vary 
from seventy-five cents for a fair quality of mes- 
saline satin or crépe de chine to a beautiful hand- 
painted chiffon in a border-robe pattern at ten 
dollars a yard. 

Rivaling in beauty the expensive hand-painted 
chiffon cloths are the lovely twenty-four-inch 
marquisettes and chiffons with satin stripes vary- 
ing from half an inch to an inch in width, and a 
large Pompadour floral design in delicate colorings 








in an all-over or panel effect. In plain 

colors they are equally attractive, and 

would make a charming evening or wedding 
gown. Satin Pekin is very similar, except that it 

is a closely-woven silk. Either of these grades 
may be bought for a dollar and a quarter a yard. 

Satin panne in white or light colors is a beautiful 
material for the long, graceful evening wraps and 
capes. It is a luxurious fabric, and even though it 
is not especially serviceable its rich appearance and 
supple qualities will appeal to the woman of refined 
taste and a not too limited income. An evening 
wrap made of this satin requires a lining of soft 
silk, since a stiff-grained quality would impair the 
beauty of the graceful lines. If extra warmth is 
required a light interlining of fine flannel could be 
used. Rich embroidered bands and _,/passemen- 
terie in Oriental colorings, as well as heavy lace, 
would make a beautiful trimming. 

For elderly women there is nothing quite so 
appropriate for semi-tailored suits or gowns as a 
fine black chiffon taffeta. There are many other 
satiny-finished silks which are staple styles and 
always good. Black Rajah and a new silk-and- 
wool material with afine bengaline weave are 
especially adaptable for fancy separate coats or 
costumes for the woman who is no longer young. 


ax 


Mice new cotton materials are wonderfully pretty, 
and the mercerized fabrics are almost as desir- 
able assilks. For practical morning and afternoon 
gowns you will use the plaid and striped ginghams 
and chambrays, cotton voile, poplin, plain and 
striped linens, mercerized foulard and pongee. 
For bridesmaids’ gowns, dainty dancing frocks and 
graduation dresses the prettiest materials are the 
silky-finished. sheer cotton chiffons, mulls, silk 
muslins, organdies, cotton marquisettes, batiste, 
fine white lawns, tissue and dotted Swisses. 

There is nothing so serviceable and good- 
looking for children’s dresses as the tartan plaid 
ginghams. The prettiest color combinations are 
shown this season in dull and bright blues, greens 
and reds in broad and fine stripes. They are very 
attractive for guimpe or Russian dresses with 
trimmings of white linen or piqué. 

Chambrays in quarter-inch tape stripes in black 
and white, blue and white, and gray and white 
combinations are cool and dainty for morning or 
business dresses. Then there is a bewildering 
variety of fancy mercerized stripés, swiveled figures 
and dots in fine ginghams for your service-giving 
summer frocks; sheer cotton voiles, for instance, 
or a heavy cotton voile in plain colors, which 
launders nicely and can be used for church or 
afternoon dresses. The sheer voile is delightful for 
summer wear. In fine checks and stripes in 
delicate hues it makes the daintiest kind of 
evening dress for a young girl. In the dark 
tartan plaids, blue and green combinations and 
stripes, this quality of voile is stylish for street 
wear, and economical, as it does not require laun- 
dering as frequently as the light shades. Very 
charming are the new lingerie voiles with a white 
ground and a two-inch hairline check in black 
with embroidered figures in red, pink and green 

The sheer silk-and-cotton materials for evening 
wear are in a solid color or with a fancy floral 
design, dot or ring pattern. Very few plain mate- 
rials are shown—there is always a satin stripe, 
barring or dot in the same color. The floral 
designs are usually very large and are not arranged 
closely together, but have the appearance of being 
lightly scattered over the material. 


ax 


Ea harder fascinating are the new batistes 
and cotton marquisettes which come sixty 
inches wide with beautiful border festoon floral 
designs in soft and beautiful shades of blue, old rose 
and bronze. These wide materials are charmingly 
adaptable for the shirred or finely-plaited long 
Empire skirts so fashionable now. In making the 
waist the border design may be prettily used for a 
bretelle trimming on the waist, while the back, 
front and oversleeves are usually formed of the plain 
portion of the material in combination with yoke 
and undersleeves of lace. The colors for evening 
will be the various tones of pink, blue, gray, lemon, 
pale green, violet, cerise, black and white. 

The cotton materials mentioned here may be 
bought for from twenty-five to fifty cents a yard, 
except the fine barred and dotted batistes and 
Swisses and the extra-wide materials, which will 
probably cost you up to a dollar and a half a yard. 

The materials used for the separate washable 
waist will be more varied than heretofore. The 
lace trimmed lingerie and plain tailored waists will 
be in good style made of India linon, French or 
Persian lawn, cross-barred, striped and plain 
batiste, mull, linen, madras and other goods of this 
character. For some of your prettiest waists choose 
che finely-striped handkerchief linen, the embroid- 
ered batistes and Swisses, and the voiles in stripes 
varying from the finest hairline to a half-inch merg- 
ing stripe in two or three tones of one color. 





How to Obtain a Pattern Agency 


Those who wish to act as agents for the sale of our patterns should apply to The Home Pattern 
| Company, 615 West Forty-third Street, New York City, which is the regularly authorized 


concern for the manufacture and sale of The Ladies’ Home Journal Patterns. 
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The New Lingerie Blouses 
and Some Accessories 





MART little cravat-bow 
Irish crochet insertion out- 
lined with two bias folds of linen 
fagoted together. It is equally 
appropriate for a fancy blouse or 


a stock of linen or lace. 





SEFUL afternoon 

blouse of embroid- 
ered India mull with 
trimming of Cluny lace 
medallions and insertion. 
A pretty contrast is 
formed by making the 
yoke of plain mull and 
narrower lace. 


MBROIDERY inser- 

tion is used for the 
stock collar shown above 
on the right. Slits are 
made in the embroidery 
—where it is possible— 
through which ribbon is 
run. Embroidery and 
ribbon form the bow. 








By Mrs. Ralston 


of 





INE net embroidered and edged 


tie. 





DASH of color gives an at- 
tractive variety to this bow 
White linen is embroidered 

with polka-dots in Watteau blue, 

with the edges worked in button- 


with Valenciennes lace hole stitch. 


fashions this airy butterfly bow. 


























HEER and heavy laces 

are prettily combined 
in this waist which is 
made of fine handker- 
chief linen. Worn with 
a fancy girdle it is suit- 
able for afternoon wear 
with a semi-tailored cos- 
tume with a long skirt. 


N THE !eft is a dainty 

little stock with jabot 
which is quite as appro- 
priate for a silk as fora 
lawn or linen waist. 
Make it of handkerchief 
linen and German Valen- 
ciennes lace, as they 
launder well. 














HOUGH elabo- 

rately embroid- 
ered in eyelet work 
this waist is made of 
medium-weight linen, 
and may be worn 
with a semi-tailored 
costume with a fancy 
waistcoat. Filet 
medallions are inset 
in the shaped collar 
which outlines the 
lace yoke of the 
blouse. 














ANCY-WEAVE braid bound along the edges and com- 

pleted by shaped straps of taffeta is used for the belt 
above; while the one below is made of novelty belting 
and may be worn with more dressy shirtwaists. Light- 
colored ribbon with appliquéd medallions of embroidery 
may also be used for it. 














HE back view of 

this waist shows 
a novel feature in that 
the collar extends 
across the back, tak- 
ing a pretty down- 
ward curve that is 
becoming. The 
sleeves turn the 
elbow and are com- 
pleted by close-fit- 
ting cuffs, edged with 
narrow filet lace, as is 
the shaped collar. 
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New Couch Covers, New 
Draperies, etc., for 10 cts. 


“* We had a Bagdad couch cover—a very fine one, all wool—and it wore and wore—it seemed 
there was no wearing it out. But as the years passed it lost color through repeated washings an 
gradually took on a most monotonous and fady tone which made it impossible as a decorative fac- 
tor. — wait till you hear what my resourceful Mother did—she sent out for a package of Diamond 
Dyes and in less than half an hour from the conception of the idea that old, useless thing was the 
most beautiful shade of green, harmonizing to poe ction with the decorative scheme of our little 
green smoking room, and from a real trial to the eye it had become the means of making the couch 
corner the most attractive point about the room. She uses rubber gloves and never gets a drop of 
color on her hands, and says she really enjoys the work of transforming old things into new.” 

MBS. W. R. JAMES, New York City. 


Diamond Dyes are as Easy to Use as Soap 


Look over your clothes, ribbons, feathers, and you will find lots of things that you can make as 
good as new again in any color, for 10 cents. 


portant Facts About Goods to be Dyed. The most important thing in connection with dyeing is to be sure you get 
the real Diamond Dyes. Another very important thing is to be sure that you get the zd of Diamond Dyes that is adapted 
to the article you intend to dye. 

Beware of substitutes for Diamond Dyes. There are many of them. These substitutes will appeal to you with such false 
claims as ‘‘A New Discovery ’’ or ‘‘An Improvement on the Old Kind.’’ ‘' The New Discovery *’ or the ‘* Improvement’* 
is then put forward as ‘‘One Dye for all Material,’’ Wool, Silk or Cotton. We want you to know that when anyone makes 
such a claim he is trying to sell you an imitation of our Dye for Cotton, Linen or xed Goods. Mixed Goods are most 
frequently Wool and Cotton combined. If our Diamond Dyes for Cotton, Linen or Mixed Goods will color these materials 
when they are together, it is self-evident that they will color them separately. 

We make a special Dye for Wool and Silk because Cotton and Linen (vegetable material) and Mixed Goods (in which 
vegetable material generally predominates) are hard fibres and take up a dye slowly, while Wool and Silk (animal material) 
are soft fibres and take up a dye quickly. In making a dye to color Cotton or Linen (vegetable material) or Mixed Goods 
(in which vegetable material generally predominates), a concession must always be made to the vegetable material. When 
dyeing Cotton, Linen or Mixed Goods, or when you are in doubt about the material, be sure to ask for Diamond Dyes _/vr 
Cotton. If you are Dyeing Wool or Silk, ask for Diamond Dyes /or /i00/. 


Send us your name and address (be sure to mention your dealer’s name 
New Diamond Dye Annual Free and tell us whether he sells Diamond’ Dyes), and we will send you a 
copy of the new Diamond Dye:Annual (just out), a copy of the Direction Book and 36 samples of dyed cloth, all free. Address 


WELLS & RICHARDSON co. Burlington, Vt tao 
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LARKI 


FACTORY-TO-FAMILY DEALING 
Furnishes Your Home Without Cost 


F YOU purchase all your home needs from a retail 
merchant, you are spending much money needlessly. 
Larkin direct Factory-to-Family dealing saves for 

you all cost that adds no value, and gives you the profits 
of middlemen. Larkin Products consist of Laundry 
and fine Toilet Soaps, Toilet and Pharmacal Prepara- 
tions, Coffee, Teas, Spices, Extracts, Baking Powders, 
etc. Your family can easily use $10.00 worth every few 
weeks. With $10.00 worth you get, in addition, a 
Premium that alone would cost you $10.00 — together 
just twice the value a storekeeper can afford to give. 
The Larkin Idea reduces living expenses, furnishes your 
home without cost and affords you at least $20.00 worth 
of retail value of guaranteed high quality for only $10.00. 


LARKIN PRODUCTS AND PREMIUMS Beal 
; hiffonier gi i 
ARE THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE = “siovoo worth of Larkin Products 
Larkin Products are of the highest quality, and absolutely pure. 
Larkin Premiums, more than 1200 in all, are noted for their excel- 


lent design, workmanship and finish. Ask any Larkin customer 
in your locality about Larkin quality and the Club-of-Ten’ plan. 


30 Days’ Trial — No Money in Advance 


Any responsible person may have $10.00 worth 
of Larkin Products and a $10.00 Premium on 30 


















days’ free trial. Pay $10.00 if satisfied; other- 4 y\° 
wise goods will be removed at our expense D> Ao" 
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and freight charges refunded. ay 
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CORSET FOR STOUT WOMEN 


INSTANTLY ADJUSTED TO MAKE LARGER OR SMALLER 
REDUCE THE HIPS AND ABDOMEN 
IN THE “TWINKLING OF AN EYE” 


ADJUSTMENT 


> Ne 

Pull the tray tead put | 
| 

ly to the ide 

ward the re ult 


(] 


] ] 
measure and attene 
rse motion of I and 
+ 


together in front of the 


mediate freedom 


FLEXIBILITY 


} | ] 
Absolutely the only corset on the 


market designed for tout. women 


which may be adjusted (abdomen 
redu ed) Nitcam tits 
hgure. 


The ADJUSTO supports the ab- 
z dome 


n. 

The ADJUSTO reduces the hips. 

The ADJUSTO will mould super- 

fluous flesh to lines of grace and 
elegance. 


orset Is on the 


STYLE 610 MEDIUM 
STYLE 614:LONG . 


Royal Worcester Corset Company, Worcester, Mass. 


Makers of ROYAL WORCESTER and 
BON TON Corsets 





B ¢ SOLD. B¥ DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
PRICE $3 ee OR SENT TPAID. ON RECEIPT: OF 

















yet Stylish 
and Dainty 


You have to see this shoe to realize its superiority — the 
style is so dainty and fashionable and the workmanship so perfect. 
You have to wear the American Lady Shoes to appreciate 
the comfort they give and their wonderful wearing qualities. 
The shoe shown is No. 6151 American Lady Special, 
patent welt, button shoe, made on the Worth last. 
If you want shoe information send for a free copy of 
* Shoelight.” 


Hamilton, Brown Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Largest Makers of Shoes in the World. 
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| over and sew the same seam 
| on the wrong side, thus inclos- 


plain sewing select new material for the work, 
since success depends largely on the ‘‘life” in 
the material. Particular care should be taken in 
selecting the size of the needle 
and the number of the thread. 


[: FOLLOWING these simple instructions for 


A Lesson in Plain Sewing 


By Caroline S. Keeler 


sixteenth of an inch wide. Now crease carefully 
the wider over the narrow, and again turn them 
both flat on the main body of material and hem 
down with fine stitches as shown in the third illus- 

tration. In felling flannel gar- 





For medium-weight material 
use a No. 8 needle with No. 
40 or 50 thread. With No. 9 
needle, No. 60 or 70 thread 
for a material of medium-fine 
quality. For very fine grades 
a No. 1o needle should be 
used with No. 80 or 90 cotton. 





ments follow the latter 
method, but turn only once 
and catstitch or featherstitch 
over the raw edge with sewing 
or embroidery silk as in the 
fourth illustration. 


ATHERING is done by 
running the needle in and 
out of the material and draw- 





_ us begin with a hem, 
which is a piece of cloth 
folded over twice and sewed 


Showing a Plain Hem on the 
Straight of the Material 


ing up the thread to bring 
double the material (or more) 
into a given space. It is fre- 





down. Toprepare the hem: in 
cutting the material allow the 
width desired for the hem and 
a quarter of an inch for the 
turn-in. Make a fold a 
quarter of an inch deep, crease 
and baste, then fold again the 
required width for the hem 
itself and baste. If a wide hem 
is required baste as you meas- 
ure, first along the upper edge 





quently used to join a full 
section to a plain part. Use 
a single thread with a knot, 
strong enough to stand the 
strain of the gathers; have 
the wrong side of the mate- 
rial toward you, holding the 
work in the left hand between 
the thumb and first finger; 
crease for line of sewing; insert 
the needle in the wrong side 





of the hem and then along the 
lower edge, measuring every 
two inches with a notched 


A French Fell is Inclosing One 
Seam Within Another 


and run the needle in and out, 
taking up abcut half as many 
threads of the material as you 





paper to insure an even width. 
To hem: hold the material 
across the left forefinger— 
wrong side toward you; in- 
sert: the needle and thread 
(which is not knotted) at the 
edge of the fold; draw the 
needle through, and tuck the 
end of the thread under the 
fold to be concealed and sewed 








skip. In the case of a long 
ruffle, where one thread is im- 
possible, divide the distance to 
be gathered into equal parts, 
allowing a separate thread for 
each part. Where a skirt is 
being gathered for a waist- 
band, or a sleeve for an arm- 
hole, it is better to put two 
rows of parallel gathers a short 








down with the next stitch. 
Now take up a few threads of 
the cloth and a few threads of 


Felling by Hemming One 
Edge Over the Other 


distance apart, and when the 
garment is finished pull out 
the extra thread. In this way 





the fold with the needle, keep- 
ing the needle on a line with 
the hem and pointing toward 
theleftshoulder. Make small 
stitches and keep them close 
and slanting. Keep the sew- 
ing as much as possible on the 
wrong side, and take a smaller 
stitch on the right side than 
on the wrong side. Hems may 
be bias, or with the grain of 
the goods or across the grain. 


Y FELLING is meant in- 





they are easier tovplace. The 
fullness of gathers varies, 
according to the material used. 


HIPPING is applying, 

with fine stitches, a rolled 
edge of material (which may 
be lengthwise or across the 
goods) to a straight edge of 
embroidery or lace, or simply 
overhanding it by itself in such 
a way (using care not to take 
a back-stitch) that it may 
afterward be gathered up on 





closing aseam sothe rough - 
edges do not show. The sim- 
plest method is the French 
fellor bag seam. To make it: 


On Flannel the Raw Edges are 
Catstitched or Featherstitched 


the thread, as in the lowest 
illustration. Itis usedin many 
ways, but principally at the top 





run together two edges of 
goods on the right side and cut 
off the margin to within a 
sixteenth of an inch of the 
sewing, then turn the material 








of ruffles of embroidery which 
are applied to straight bands 
of insertion, and on both sides 
of puffs of fine lawn, inset 
between rows of insertion. 

In making infants’ dresses 
the yoke is whipped to the 
narrow French beading or the 








ing the first sewing. Another 
method is known as the regu- 
lar fell. To make it: run the 


| two edges together on the 


wrong side and cut one edge of the margin half 
the width of the other. On fine goods cut the first 
margin an eighth of an inch and the second a 


Rolled Edge Overhanded 
and Drawn Up 


tiny band of insertion which 
finishes the neck, and then 
trimmed with a tiny ruffle of 
lace. The skirt is attached to 
the lower edge of the yoke in the same fashion. 
This makes a neat and strong seam without the 
usual thickness of a bound edge. 


The Winter Style-Book 


UR Quarterly Style-Book no longer needs 
C) an introduction to our readers nor to those 
who use our patterns, as it has won a place 

for itself by its usefulness. It shows much variety 
and is a really comprehensive encyclopedia of 
fashion. The winter number is no exception, 
as it is a complete catalogue showing the styles 


| of the winter in coats, gowns, shirtwaists, and, 
| in fact, everything for which paper patterns can 
| be made. 


Indeed, we make patterns for many 
things which have been needed by women, but for 
which patterns have never been obtainable before 
—little things ranging from a muff and scarf pat- 
tern to an automobile hat or children’s leggings. 


PEAKING of children reminds us that there is 

a fact we want to call your attention to most 
emphatically—children’s and misses’ measure- 
ments. Custom has sanctioned ordering patterns 
for children and girls by age, not measurement, 
which is an old-fashioned, time-worn idea that 
should be put on the shelf, as it causes many com- 
We all know and realize the fact that 
children of the same age differ greatly in size—we 
speak of them as being large or small for their ages 
—and yet we order a pattern blindly by their ages, 
cut into good material and make it up without 
taking the proper measurements. How unwise 
this is! So, please, forget the age, and for chil- 
dren order according to the breast measure and 
length of back, and for girls order by bust, waist 
and hip measures. It is just as important to order 
by measurement for growing girls as for children, 
even more so, and to select a pattern in which 
neither measurement is too small. Remember, it 
is a comparatively simple matter to take in a gar- 
ment which is too large, but if a wrong size is 
ordered and the pattern is small you cannot add 
material you haven’t got! Tables of measure- 
ments are to be found in this Style-Book for chil- 
dren and girls as well as women, which will solve 


this question for you at a glance, accompanied by 
directions telling you just how to take the measure- 
ments. We will, however, give them here also: 


Table of Corresponding Measurements for 
Children’s, Girls’ and Boys’ Patterns 








Boys Girls 
AGE 2AGT LENGTH AGE é : - . LENGTH 
SIZE dead UPS BACK SIZE BEAST om BACK 
"YEARS INCHES INCHES YEARS INCHES INCHES 
M% 21 8% % | 2 8% 
1 21% 8% 1 21% 8% 
2 22 9 2 22 9 
2a aa: 
2. Ye 2 72 
5 23% 9% 5 23% 9% 
3 | we! ue | 8 | a | we 
10 2 | 12% 10 28 12 
4 | go tae | | a2 | ota 
2 2 c 4 
16 32 15% 








Corresponding Measurements for Misses’ 





Patterns 
AGE SIZE.. 12 14 16 17 18 YEARS 
aaron 28 30 32 34 36 INCHES 
WAIST..... 24 24% 25 25% 26 | INCHES 
rT n ae 35% 37 39 41 INCHES 





A now just a word about our Needlework- 
Book. It is quite separate from the Style-Book 
and shows all the transfer patterns we have. It is 
sent, postpaid, for eight cents. The Style-Book we 
also send, post-free, to any address upon receipt of 
thirty cents. With it we include a certificate that 
entitles you to any fifteen-cent LApres’ Home 
JOURNAL pattern, so that the thirty cents includes 
the book and a pattern. Order either book, 
inclosing the price, from the Pattern Bureau, THE 
Lapres’ HoME JourRNAL, Philadelphia. 
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Striped Gingham 
is Serviceable 


ORK dresses should 
be comfortable, 
easy to get into and 


well made, as they must 
stand strain, hard wear and 
frequent laundering. Some 
women prefer a dress of this 
kind to be all in one—thatis, 
the waist and skirt joined to 
the belt—while many 
others wish them 
separate, so I show 
dresses in each style. 

The dress above is 
the nicest kind of 
shirtwaist suit for gingham, 
percale or mohair, according 
to the season at which it is 
to be worn. The collar is 
sewed to the waist to avoid 
the trouble of adjusting a 
separate one; and worn with 
a turnover so that it may be 
kept fresh and neat. The 
skirt may button at the side 
front, and also the belt to 
which it is attached. 


N MAKING a waist witha 

slightly enlarged armhole 
of this kind itis necessary to 
put the sleeve in as you 
would in a man’s shirt. 
After your waist is cut out 
lay in the centre box-plait, 
the tuck on the shoulder, 
and baste the shoulder and 
under-arm seams. Do any 
fitting that may be neces- 
sary, trim the armhole, then 
stitch the shoulder seam, 
but rip out the under-arm 
seam. Now turn a hem in 
the top of the sleeve (before 
it is seamed at the under- 
arm), and baste and stitch it 
around the armhole of the 
waist on the right side, 
keeping the waist out flat. 
Turn the waist to the wrong 
side, and stitch the under- 
arm seam and the seam of 
the sleeve at the same time. 

The nine-gored skirt, 
which is made with lapped 
seams, must be neatly fin- 
ished at the opening. A 
straight strip (double) is 
stitched at the line of opening 
to form an underlap on 
which to sew the buttons; while the front gore 
should be faced back and the buttonholes made 
through the facing and outside materials. A 
binding of the material may be used around the 
bottom of the skirt, doing away witha hem. If 
wash material is used, however, it must be shrunk 
before it is made up. This is an excellent way to 
repair a skirt that is a little short, or frayed 
around the bottom, as the binding may be an 
inch and a half deep. 

Patterns for the waist (No. 3716) come in five 
sizes: 32 to 40 inches bust measure. Size 36 
will require two yards and one-eighth of 36- 
inch material. Patterns for the nine-gored skirt 


2468-3300 


The Easily-Made Work Dress 


Designs by 
Mrs. Ralston 


Drawings by 
E. M. A. Steinmetz 


Costing Less Than a Dollar 





The Backs of These Designs 


Comfortable Work Dress 





(No. 3647) come in eight sizes: 
22 to 36 inches waist measure. 
Size 24 requires five yards and 
a quarter of 36-inch material. 
If made of twelve-and-a-half- 
cent percale the cost of the 
waist and skirt will be ninety- 
three cents, plus seven cents for 
buttons. 


HE work dress above would 

be particularly nice made of 
chambray or lawn. A _ color 
such as pink or gray-blue with 
the trimming bands of white 
would be pretty, while dark 
blue and tan would be more 





serviceable. It is cut on the 
simple kimono lines, the front 
and back sections being 
gathered to the straps at the 
shoulders and neck, and also 
into the belt at the waist-line. 
The wide sleeves give plenty of 
elbow room, and are finished 
by a deep turn-back cuff. 

The seven-gored skirt, 
which is plain across the 
front and slightiy gathered 
over the hips and back, is 
attached to the belt and 
finished by a deep hem. 
The opening should have 
a placket finish made as 
described above, only in this 
case the facing of the band 


shaped collar 


is all that is needed to give 
this dress a pretty finish. 
Patterns for this dress 
(No. 3718) come in six sizes: 
32 to 42 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 36 requires five 
vards and five-eighths of 36- 


contrasting material. If 
fifteen-cent lawn is used the 
cost, including the buttons, 
will bea dollar and fivecents. 


T= simple shirtwaist suit 
in the centre of the page 
has the waist laid in tucks 
on the shoulder, and is 
completed by a soft collar 
and bow tie. The collar 
should be made of a plain 
material—white lawn or 
linen— and may or may 
not be detachable. The 
seven-gored skirt is separate from the waist, and is 
worn with a separate belt of the same material. 


For convenience, however, it is well to sew the | 
belt to the.skirt, finishing it in the back with a 


rounded or pointed end, and one or two buttons. 

Patterns for the shirtwaist (No. 2468) come in 
eight sizes: 32 to 46 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires three yards and one-eighth of 36-inch 
material. Patterns for the seven-gored skirt 
(No. 3300) come in eight sizes: 22 to 36 inches 
waist measure. Size 24 requires five yards and 
one-eighth of 36-inch material. If made of eight- 
cent gingham this dress will cost just sixty-nine 
cents, including the material for the collar. 





Patterns (including Guide-Chart) for all the designs shown on this page can be supplied at 


fijteen cents for each number, post-jree. 


The amount of material required for the various sizes is 


printed on the pattern envelopes. Order from your nearest dealer in patterns, or by mail, giving 
number of patiern, bust measure for waists, and waist and hip measures for skirts, and inclosing 


the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 








inch material, and a yard of | 


should continue around the | 
piece. | 
Straight machine-stitching | 
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good to the taste. 


your mouth. That proves. 
Dioxogen has no substitute, though m 
offered to you as “‘like’’ or ‘ 





look out for t! 
always, at see the package. 
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In the office, the home, the factory; on the farm, when auto- 
mobiling, hunting, fishing, golfing, or yachting, scratches, cuts, and 
wounds should be cleansed at once with Dioxogen to remove septic 
substances and prevent infection. This is a very important prophylac- 
tic precaution. You can see and feel Dioxogen bubble as it cleanses. 


At the barber shop, the club, the hotel, the home, or when traveling, 
an application of Dioxogen after shaving cleanses the skin, pores, cuts, 
gashes, blemishes or tender surfaces of infection and septic substances. 
This is a prophylactic precaution which every man should observe. 
Thus used, Dioxogen imparts a most pleasing and delightful sensation 
You can see and feel it bubble as it cleanses. 


The tooth brush cannot reach tooth cavities or spaces between the gums and 
the teeth, nor can it cleanse the tongue. Dioxogen bubbles all over the 
teeth, cleansing them of all infectious substances; it cleanses the cavities; 

it cleanses between the teeth; cleanses between the gums and the teeth ; 
it cleanses the tongue and under the tongue; it cleanses the whole 
mouth and throat — a satisfying, aseptic, prophylactic cleanliness, 

Test Dioxogen. 

oughly clean, Dioxogen will not bubble. See if it bubbles in 


any imitations. When anything is 
same as 
dealer who offers it. Call for Dioxogen by name 
A very interesting pamphlet en- 
titled ‘‘ The Third Kind of Cleanliness’’ is wrapped 
package. It explains the hundreds of uses of Dioxogen as 


a prophylactic cleanser. ree sizes, 25c., 50c., 

2, and 75c. Sold at all good drug stores. 

—%, The Oakland Chemical Co. 4 
Q es NEW YORK rae 
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in every 
























For Home Made Garments 





Use the fabrics made 
only by the 


King Philip 
Mills 


A FEW OF THEM BEING 


No. 200 Long Cloth 
No. 2611 Nainsook 

No. 2611 Lady Cloth 
Comfort Cloth 

King Philip Cambric 











FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 


Refuse the ‘‘ just as good’’ and in- 
sist upon having the 


King Philip Mills Fabrics 

















LADIES!! 


A Splendid Opportunity 


To Buy Direct From the Manu- 
facturer at Wholesale Prices 


The United Underwear Mfg. Co., who have 
been manufacturing Ladies’ Muslin Underwear 
for the past 35 years exclusively for the large 
whaltaahe and retail stores, have decided to 
offer their immense production direct to the 
consumer at strictly wholesale factory prices, 
thereby saving the consumer 30 to 50 per cent. 
Catalog containing illustrations of 100 latest styles of 
up-to-date undergarments will be sent free on request. 


Write for it to-day. 
UNITED UNDERWEAR MFG. COMPANY 














126 Sixth Avenue, New York 
solutely FREE of ex- 


AN AID FOR THE 
@ D EA F pense or risk. Address 


W.G. TIEMANN & CO., 107 Park Row, New York 


SENT ON TRIAL, ab- | 


Have Lots of Fun 
and Make Money | 


For your Lodge, Church, School ‘or 
for yourself by putting on an up-to-date 


MINSTREL SHOW 


or an ‘‘Advanced Vaudeville’”’ Show 


We will furnish everything necessary from 
start to finish complete. Particulars and a 
copy of that great book, ‘* The Business 
End of a Minstrel Show,” all for 10c. 


THE CREST TRADING CO. 
162 Witmark Building New York 













































of great 
interest to 





Something new—only scientific 
garment of the kind ever invented. 








Combines solid comfort and ease with ** fine 

form ’’ and elegant appearance in the home, on the 
street and in society. — Always drapes evenly in front 
and back —no bulkiness—no draw-strings—no lacing 
— no ripping or basting. — Can be worn the year round. 

Made in several styles, and at prices lower than you 
can buy the material and have them made at home. 
FREE Send for our Fine Illustrated Book — ‘‘ Fine- 

Form Maternity Skirt’’ — It’s FREE to every 


woman writing for it. Tells all about these skirts, their 
advantages, styles, material and cost. Gives opinions of 
physicians, dressmakers and users. 10 Days Free Trial. 
en you get our book, if your dealer has not yet been 
supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, make your 
selection of material and style, and we will make the 
garment to your order. When you get it, wear it ten 
days, and if you don’t find it exactly as represented, 
send it back and we will cheerfully refund every 
cent paid. Other Skirtse—If not in need of a 
maternity skirt, remember our famous B & W 
dress and walking skirts will positively please 
you — same tee — Illustrated book free. 
Which book shall we send? Write to-day to 


Beyer & Williams Co., Dept. A, Buffalo, N. Y. 














1 9) ENGRAVED ~ 7 
INVITATIONS 

Highest Grade — Not a printed imitation— Correct styles 

Each additional hundred $2.25. Outside and Inside Envelopes. 


1 

Transportation prepaid. 
| 100 Finest Engraved 
| Calling Cards, $1.00 


Send for free samples. 
PALMER ENGRAVING CoO. 
134 E.Van Buren 8t., Chicago 


















100-candle power at a cost of three cents a week—ever 
hear of cheaper or better illumination ? 
odorless, greaseless, simple, convenient ,— this is the 


CANTON Incandescent Gasoline LAMP 


Get catalog of handsome fixtures, copper- 
oxide, brass or nickel finish, 1, 2, 3,4 
burners. 


Canton Light Co., 909 Ninth St., Canton, 0. 






Safe, clean, 


Agents wanted. 
























































































































_ Babywear in Widest Variety 


We furnish everything for the complete 


outfitting of infants. Every necessity, 
every comfort, every luxury for the 
child, the nurse, the mother. Clothing 
and accessories of exceptional quality, 
with an unusual degree of care in the 
details of making, which applies to the 
inexpensive articles, as well as the most 
costly. The variety of styles and ma- 
terials is almost endless: 


Infants’ Complete Outfits, 29 pieces, $17.75 
Infants’ Complete Outfits, 32 pieces, 25.50 
Infants’ Complete Outfits, 40 pieces, 50.00 
Single Garments . . . 18cts. to $175.00 


Complete Catalogue 


of Infants’, Children’s, Misses’ and 
Youths’ Distinctive Attire, will be sent 
to any address upon receipt of 4 cts. 
(stamps) to cover postage. This 78 page 
catalogue illustrates the newest styles 
in juvenile wear, and gives complete 
descriptions, with prices. Manufac- 
turing most of our goods, we sell direct 
to the user, who pays us but one profit. 


Simplified Mail Ordering 


The immense variety of juvenile apparel 
listed in our catalogue, the complete di- 
rections for ordering goods, the service 
of our experienced house shoppers who 
personally select the goods, places the 
exceptional advantages of our children’s 
store at the disposal of every home 
reached by the United States mails. 


Address Dept. 1. 


60-62 West 23d St., New York 


We have no branch stores — no agents 




















Turkey Reds, Blues and Buffs. 
On the Market Twenty Years. 
Colors Warranted not to Fade or “Run” 


Renfrew Table Damasks have a rich 
satin finish, and neither sun nor water 
will fade them. They are famous for 
their long wear. Ask your dry goods 
merchant to see the new designs. Be 
sure and ask for Renfrew — it’s a name 
your merchant has known half a century. 


RENFREW @inca 


GINGHAMS 


Known for 40 years as the Ging- 
hams that do not fade. Whatever 
you make of Renfrew Dress 
Ginghams will wash satisfactorily 
and always look bright and beauti- 
ful. They are made in many hand- 
some patterns and colors. Ask 
your dry goods dealer. 

If you cannot buy Renfrew 
products where you usually trade, 
please write us 


RENFREW MFG. COMPANY 
Adams, Mass. 


The“Anthony Bag 























a 


is the most popular and practical 
draw-string hand-bag. ade 

finest quality of strong, 
durable imported goat skins in 
black, white, tan, brown, red, 
green, grey and navy blue it is 


A Stylish Bag for 
the StylishWoman 
Price $1.00 


For sale at all Dry Goods and 
Department Stores. If they 
don't have it, send dealer's 
mame and price. We will 


mail postpaid on receipt of 
postal order. 


f size 7x8 





The “Anthony” Belt is designed as a neat-fitting shirt- 
waist belt, being curved to fit the figure. Made in same 
colors as the bags. Sizes 24 to 30 inches, 50 cents. Extra sizes, 
black only, 32 to 36 inches, $1.00. Sent postpaid on receipt of 
postal order if dealer hasn't it. 

Send for Catalogue of other Leather Goods 

Insist on getting the genuine ‘‘Anthony’’ Bags and Belts 
at dealers, and ] for label on each. 


\_THE ANTHONY MFG. CO., Lynn, Mass. } | 














| cut or fabric. 


The Boy from Ejsht to Sixteen 


By 


Ida Cleve Van Auken 


White - Linen 





The Norfolk Suit is the Favorite 
Style After the Boy has Outgrown 
the Sailor Suit 


HE dominant note in the boy’s 
| clothing of today is manliness. 

There is nowhere discernible 
a suggestion of feminine frippery in 
The garments for the 
boy follow closely the styles worn 
by his father or the grown-up 
brother. The real boy’s disdain for 
any wearing apparel not essentially 
manly in character, combined with 
a growing desire to dress ‘‘just like 
Father,” has brought this about. 

The materials used for boys’ suits 
include all the staple cloths —dark 
blue serge, plain cheviots and Scotch 
mixtures, unfinished worsteds in 
stripes and plaids, tweeds, home- 
spuns and corduroy. The extreme 
styles in plaids or stripes should be 
avoided ; the more subdued patterns 
are in better taste. 

The favorite style suit for the boy 
after he has outgrown the regulation 
sailor garments is the Norfolk. 
This is made in various ways, single 
or double breasted, with box-plaits 


in Good Style 


| or single plaits, and with or without a straight or 


pointed shoulder yoke. A pattern for a Norfolk 
suit, No. 3473, like the one shown here, comes 
in five sizes: 6 to 14 years; price fifteen cents. 
Size 10 requires two yards and seven-eighths of 44- 
inch material. Next in popularity comes the 
double-breasted and single-breasted sack suit. 
And with all of these styles are worn the full 
bloomers, finished at the knee with a buckled band. 
An excellent pattern can be supplied for bloomers, 
No. 2602, in eight sizes: 4 to 18 years; price ten 
cents. Size 10 requires one yard and three-eighths 
of 36-inch material. The straight trousers are still 
worn by some boys who prefer them to the 
bloomers, but they are cut full and easy-fitting. 
Patterns for boys’ straight trousers, No. 1039, like 
those shown above, come in seven sizes: 2 to 14 
years; price ten cents. Size 8 requires one yard 
and a quarter of 36-inch material. 

Boys up to twelve years wear the straight 
double-breasted box coats; for the older boy they 


| are semi-fitting, slightly tapering in at the waist, 


and medium in length. Storm ulsters are very 
long and in box style. The materials include 
fancy tweeds, diagonal cheviots, beaver and kersey. 


| Te plain, negligee shirt with yoke back and 


attached cuffs is customary for every-day wear. 
With this style of shirt the younger boys—from 


| eight to twelve—wear the stiff linen or soft, white 


piqué Eton collar, with round or square corners, 
or a turn-down collar; the latter style is probably 
the most popular. Either the Windsor bow or 
the narrow four-in-hand scarf can be worn with 
the Eton collar. Another favorite shirt is the 
soft flannel negligee style for outing wear. This 
shirt is made perfectly plain with straight attached 
or the new turn-back cuffs. Some have a soft 
flannel turn-down collar, others are simply fin- 
ished with the neckband, and the turn-down linen 
collar is worn. This style of collar, by-the-way 
—the turn-down white linen—is correct for all 
occasions until the boy is eighteen, at which age 
he may wear almost any of the styles for the 
maturer man if his size will permit. 





A Plain Negligee Shirt with 


Suitable for the Younger Boy 





For More Dressy Wear the 
Shirt with Plaited Bosom is 


Drawings by Anna S. Hicks 


Eton Collar 





The Tuxedo Suit is the Cor- 
rect Style of Evening Dress 
for the Boy of Sixteen 


The crocheted silk ties are par- 
ticularly appropriate worn with the 
flannel shirts. There is an endless 
choice of designs in the wash flannels 
used for these shirts. They come in 
neat figures, plain colors and stripes, 
in light blue, gray, green, tan and 
lavender tones, and white with 
colored stripes and figures. For 
more dressy wear plaited-bosom 
shirts are in good style. These come 
in white grounds or light colors with 
stripes and figures, or in solid colors. 
Young boys do not wear the 
attached cuffs until they are twelve 
years old, and not then if they are 
not full grown. 


OR small parties, dancing classes 
or weddings a boy under sixteen 
may wear a dark blue serge double- 


Norfolk style, with straight or 
bloomer trousers. A plain white 
or finely-striped white plaited shirt 
with turnover collar and dark silk 
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breasted sack suit, or even the | 


four-in-hand scarf would be in good taste, with | 


black, dull leather or patent leather Oxfords. In 
England boys from ten to sixteen wear the Eton 
coat with waistcoat in black unfinished worsted, 
and gray striped long trousers for formal occa- 
sions. The linen Eton collar and black four- 


in-hand scarf are worn with this suit. But this style | 


of dress is not generally popular with the boys in 
this country, as at most gatherings the less formal 
and more comfortable double-breasted sack coat is 


worn by the greater number, making the few boys | 


who may wear Eton suits appear conspicuous, a 
condition which the American 
intolerable in dress. 

Just for this very reason the wise mother will 
not compel her boy to dress in any style which he 
feels he has outgrown, but as nearly as possible 
like his companions of the same age. A boy of 
ten may be very small for his age, and, while he 
would probably appear to better advantage in a 
sailor suit, yet, if his companions at school wear the 
Norfolk suit with separate shirt, it is only proper 
that he should be permitted to wear that style. 

If a boy shows an early disposition to discrimi- 
nate nicely between the refined in style and design 
every opportunity for developing this taste should 
be afforded him, as a certain amount of refinement 
and good taste in dress makes for the same 
qualities in other lines in character building. 


oy 
A a more distinctive type of evening dress, and the 
correct style is the Tuxedo or dinner coat. These 
coats can be bought for boys from ten years up, 
but this style is too extreme to be recommended 
for boys under the ages mentioned. The Tuxedo 
suits are made of soft-faced vicuna or worsted, with 
pointed lapels or round collar, silk or satin faced, 
finished with one button. A black or gray vest and 
black tie are usually worn, but if the occasion 
should demand very formal dress a white tie and 
white vest may be substituted, with patent-leather 
pumps. After a boy has reached the age of eighteen 
or nineteen he may safely adopt the styles of the 
men as to scarfs, waistcoats, evening clothes, etc. 


THE age of fifteen or sixteen he will require 


Patterns (including Guide-Chart) for the Norfolk suit, bloomers and straight trousers shown on 


this page can be supplied at the prices stated, ten or fifteen cents, for each number, post-free. 
amount of material required for the various sises is printed on the pattern envelopes. 
from your nearest dealer in patterns, or by mail, 


The 
Order 


giving number of pattern, breast measure and 


length of back for suits and waist measure for trousers, and inclosing the price to the Pattern 
Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


| 


boy considers | 


| 









Feathersilk Taffeta 
Petticoats 
Look like Silk 
Feel like Silk 
Sound like Silk 
Are like Silk 
But Wear better than Silk 

Make up better than Silk 
Last longer than Silk 
Cost far less than Silk 


Feathersilk Petticoats 


are made in all the latest styles 
and most fashionable and 
exclusive designs. 

















Look for Trade Mark FEATHERSILK on Waistband 








A Successful Hemstitching 
Attachment for Family 
Sewing Machines—The 


KRAG 





HEMSTITCHER 


This is not an experiment or a device that will 
work only “now and then.” It is a thoroughly, 
practical hemstitching attachment for family sew- 
ing machines, which enables any woman to produce 
perfect hemstitching with almost the ease and 
rapidity of plain sewing. The work is more satis- 
factory than hand-hemstitching and is done in a 
fraction of the time. The work is done on one 
piece of folded material, then cut apart. Think 
what it means to have real hemstitched personal 
and household linen; think how it will help you 
with the children’s dresses! 

Sent postpaid on $950 ordering, state style and 
receipt of price, make of your machine, 

The Krag Hemstitcher is extremely simple in 
construction and operation, and it cannot get out of 
order. Simply attach it 
to your sewing machine 
and go ahead. We posi- 
tively guarantee it to 
workto yourentiresatis- 
faction or we will refund 
4 the price you pay for it. 
Give name and style of 
yoursewingmachineand 


Send for Free Booklet 


The booklet thoroughly 
describes the Hemstitcher 
“and method of use, and 
shows many photographs 
of beautiful hemstitched 
garments produced by it. 
Send for it to-day. 


Universal Hemstitcher Co. 
20 BWest 30th St. ,New York 














Make your Puffs, Quilts 
and Comforters at Home of 


“Zephyr Down 
Wool Wadding 


Is guaranteed all wool, pure white, exquisitely 
soft, light, and warm as eider-down. Better and 
less expensive than blankets. Equals eider-down 
in its superiority to cotton batts. Comes in one 
thick, continuous piece full width ready to be 
covered as your fancy dictates with any material, 
from cheese cloth to satin. 


Full Width 84 x 72 inches, $2.50 
Single “ 60x72 “ 1.75 
Ask your dealer for them, 


If your dealer hasn’t it we will send on receipt 
of price with dealer’s name and address. 


Wamesit Woolen Mills, Lowell, Mass. 











The American Boy Suit 
$35° You Can’t Match It For $522 


Made of strong, durable 
cloth in stylish plaids, checks 
and stripes. 

A suit that will please both 
mother and boy. A factory 

family proposition, with 
no middle profits. 

We make our own cloth in 
our own mills, and our own 
suits from our own cloth—cloth 
that shows the result of 40 
years’ experience in the 
manufacture of woolens. 

Goods shipped direct to you 
expressage prepaid. Send us 
money order for §3.50 and 
leave selection to us. We 
guarantee satisfaction or re- 
fund money at on 
Extra pants 2 Bloomer, $1.00 


with caine on 
either suit 5 Plain Knee, .75 
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Double- Sentseparatelyifdesired, Sailor Suit, 
breasted Suit, postpaid, onreceiptof price. Sizes 3 to 8 
Sizes 8 to 16 Write for booklet and years, $3.50. 
years, $3.50. samples of cloth. 


THE AMERICAN BOY SUIT CO. 
66-72 Leonard Street Dept. A New York 
WANTED in every 


BRIGHT MEN and WOMEN (Wraiiy to demon. 


strate and introduce Osol Alcohol Lamps, Stoves, Heaters, Smooth- 
ing Irons, novelties, etc., and OSOL, (denatured) Alcohol. Better 
— cheaper— safer— cleaner— than kerosene. 


ALCOHOL UTILITIES CO., Dept. B, 97 Chambers 8t., New York 
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SHOULD: BE: IN: EVERY:-HOME 





Gold Dust 


is the greatest dish-washer ever invented, and when you stop to think that dishes 
have to be washed 1095 times a year, its use means a great saving. GOLD DUST 
will cut the grease and dirt like magic, make your dishes spotlessly white, and drive 
out. every semblance of dirt or germs. 

GOLD DUST Washing Powder starts to work the moment it strikes the water. 
It cleanses quickly, easily, thoroughly. 


_ For washing dishes, scrubbing floors, cleaning woodwork, oil cloth, silverware 
and tinware, polishing brasswork, cleaning bath room pipes, refrigerators, etc., 
washing clothes, softening hard water and making the finest soft soap. 


“Let the GOLD DUST Twins do your work” 
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Many people pay as high as 25c a cake for toilet soap, thinking to secure 
a purer soap, when in reality they are paying for costly perfume and fancy coloring 
matter, which make the soap less pure, and ofttimes are used to disguise cheap, 
impure greases. 

FAIRY SOAP is white—and stays white— because it is absolutely pure. 
It is made from edible products and contains no coloring matter or adulterant 
of any kind; yet, FAIRY SOAP costs but 5c a cake. Why pay more, since 
there is no better soap at any price? Why even pay the same price for any other 
soap, and take the chance of exposing your skin to the discomfort and danger of 
cheap, inferior soap materials? 


“Have You a Little ‘Fairy’ in Your Home?” 
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We know every housewife in the land will be interested when we say that Szmy 
Monday Laundry Soap * (N. R.) will double the life of her clothes. The reason is 
that Sunny Monday Laundry Soap * (N. R.) is all soap, without rosin or excess 
moisture, and contains remarkable dirt-starting qualities which begin their magic 
work the moment the lather touches the clothes. 

Sunny Monday Laundry Soap * (N. R.) can be used in any kind of water—hot, 
cold, hard or soft, is kind to the hands, and will not shrink woolens and flannels or 
injure the most delicate fabrics. 


*(N. R.) means ‘‘No Rosin.”” SUNNY MONDAY LAUNDRY SOAP 
contains no rosin. Rosin is an adulterant and will rot and ruin clothes. 
Because it is all soap, one bar of SUNNY MONDAY LAUNDRY 
SOAP will do the work of two bars of any other laundry soap. 














THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Makers, Chicago 
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Only on Victor Records or on the grand-opera stage can you 
hear the .wonderfully sweet and powerful voices of Caruso, 
Melba, Sembrich, Eames, Scotti, Schumann- Heink, and other 
world’s famous operatic stars. 


But not even at-the opera can you hear in one evening such 
a celebrated group of artists as you can hear on. 
the Victor anywhere at any time. 


Any Victor dealer will gladly play grand- edaicd or any other Victor 
|S <e{oKe) ve [3s co) am 40) 0 Pa @r-11 UE-V ole Uar-1-) ams COMM aler-b ain a eloseel 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Samden, N:)., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors. 
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